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British Air Commerce 


F the 400-odd world airlines detailed in this special number of Flight those 
of closest concern to British readers are naturally B.O.A.C., B.E.A., and the 
independents. Together, since 1950, these airlines have held, and enhanced, Great 
Britain’s position as the world’s second-largest airfaring nation in terms of traffic 
carried. Their first-line fleets are virtually all turbine-equipped, and of British 
manufacture. Particularly creditable are the achievements of the independents, 
who in spite of limited opportunities account for a quarter of the total British air 
transport effort. _ 

To express pleasure at these facts is not to be complacent, provided that certain 
other facts are recognized by those who shape the destinies of British air transport. 
The most important is that, 14 years after the war, neither of the two State Air- 
ways Corporations—in particular B.O.A.C.—can be said to be independent of the 
public purse. The fact that they can no longer draw directly upon the Exchequer 
does not conceal the fact that the continuing heavy public investment in the 
Corporations still shows no sign of yielding the returns which normal private 
investment would require. 

This is no political criticism: an analogy with private investment simply 
emphasizes the fact that the two Corporations are favoured in their artificially 
easy access to cheap finance. Certainly no truly commercial undertaking could 
justify the massive investments in new equipment which both Corporations have 
made, or tolerate an engineering organization which is costing B.O.A.C. £5-£7m 
a year more than it need. 

We have, of course, two airlines as competitive as any in the world, which pro- 
vide business for the national aircraft industry and which earn a great deal of 
foreign currency. But it is worth always bearing in mind that these things should 
be possible (as the American and French private airlines prove) without the tax- 
payer as long-stop. 

Again, on the independent-airline front, the early “one-man-and-an-Anson” 
buccaneers have developed into half-a-dozen quality-airlines operating turbine 
transports on overseas routes. With increasing confidence these carriers are 
challenging the scheduled-service monopoly of the Corporations, largely through 
the popular appeal of low fares. But the situation which has lately arisen can only 
be described as silly: the Corporations are blocking independent low-fare bids; 
the independents are blocking Corporation low-fare bids; and independents are 
blocking other independents. Structural changes in the British air transport 
system, as frequently discussed in these pages, are long overdue: for a policy of 
protection we must substitute something more positive. 

Finally, there are growing problems relating to Britain’s foreign traffic rights. 
A slightly shrill note has crept into recent negotiations, particularly those con- 
cerning K.L.M. and Northwest, respectively, over Singapore and Hong Kong. 
Certainly we have not been over-liberal in our recent air-traffic horse-trading. The 
fact of our diminishing overseas sovereignties suggests that we should be less 
protectionist: and as we recently suggested in these pages, a new and potentially 
powerful air transport spirit walks in the competing Common Market countries 
of Europe. All these issues must be squarely faced if British air commerce is to 
expand and prosper. 








FLIGHT 


FROM ALL QUARTERS 


VC.10 and D.H.121 Replacements? 


N the Commons last Monday the Supply Minister, Mr. Aubrey 

Jones, disclosed the main recommendations of the Govern- 
ment’s 24-year-old Supersonic Transport Aircraft Committee’s 
260-page report. 

The report proposes that detail-design work on two “first- 
generation” types should be started: (1) A 150-passenger, Mach 
2 (1,306 m.p.h.) airliner capable of non-stop London-New York 
operation; and (2) A 100-passenger, Mach 1.2 airliner for 
shorter-stage (up to 1,500 miles) operation. No other details were 
given. The Minister said that the proposals were being “carefully 
studied.” 

A comment appears on page 516; 
Town” below. 


To Orbit and Back 


N April 13 at 1.18 p.m, local time the U.S. Air Force launched 

the first “fully controllable” satellite from Vandenberg 
A.F.B., Cal. It was the second shot in the A.R.P.A. Discoverer 
programme. The Thor-Hustler, incorporating a Lockheed-built 
second stage with a Bell engine using UDMH and RFNA pro- 
pellants, fired perfectly and placed the 1,600 lb satellite in a 94.2 
min polar orbit with apogee and perigee at 445 and 158 miles 
respectively. Payload comprised 245 lb of communications 
equipment and a 195 Ib re-entry vehicle, the latter including a 
capsule weighing 160 lb which, by a system of retro-rockets and 
parachutes, was scheduled to be recovered after being in orbit for 
24 hr. Eight C.119 aircraft of the 6593 Test Squadron at Hawaii 
were to attempt a “para-snatch” of the capsule with a trailing 
trapeze apparatus. The likelihood of success of this remarkable 
arrangement was regarded as remote, and it was expected that the 
capsule would be recovered from the sea. 

On the same day an unsuccessful firing of a Vanguard took 
place at Cape Canaveral. Had this round not failed at an early 
stage it would have placed in orbit two satellites. One, known as 
Vanguard IIIa, was a 13in glass-fibre sphere containing a 
magnetometer; the other, Vanguard IIIb, was an inflatable 30in 
sphere with a reflecting surface for ground sighting. 


see also “Mr. Douglas in 


Jubilee Scholarship 


ONGRATULATIONS to the Air League of the British 
Empire on its golden jubilee, attained last Monday (April 13), 
when to mark the occasion a flying scholarship scheme was 
inaugurated. This is to be known as the Robert Perfect Flying 
Scholarship, in memory of the late Mr. R. V. Perfect, who was 


for many years a member of the League’s council. It will be 
awarded annually on the result of an essay competition, and com- 
prises flying and ground tuition to enable the holder to obtain a 
P.P.L. This instruction will be given at the Airwork School of 
Aviation at Perth, which is offering further training up to C.P.L. 
standard for the student who successfully completes the initial 
course, at a reduced all-inclusive fee of £860 (£254 less than the 
normal cost). 

The award is open to any British subject, boy or girl, under the 
age of 21 but of an age (i.e., over 17) to be awarded a P.P.L. 
Those already holding civil licences, or qualified Service pilots, 
are not eligible. Competitors have to write an essay showing (in 
5,000 words or less) why the following is as important today as 
it was in 1909: — 

“One of the objects for which the Air League was founded in 1909 
was to disseminate knowledge and spread information showing the 


LOOKING THE PART: The Sikorsky S-60 crane helicopter (two Pratt 
and Whitney R-2800 piston engines of 2,100 h.p. each) has a realistic 
control cab. It will eventually be converted to turbine power, which 
will increase its 4/6-ton payload by an additonal 2'4 tons. Other 
Sikorsky cranes now being designed will have a lifting capacity ranging 
from 5 to 50 tons. The rotor system, transmission and powerplants are 
those of the S-56, well proven by the U.S. Army and Marine Corps 





vital imnertance to the British Empire of aerial supremacy, upon which 
its commerce, communications, defence and its very existence must 
largely depend.” 

Judges for the competition are the Rev. D. L. Graham, head- 
master of Dean Close School, Cheltenham; Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, a former V.C.A.S.; and A. Cadre. 
Sydney Smith, a member of the Air League council. Entries must 
be in by June 22 and full details may be obtained from the 
Secretary-General, Air League of the British Empire, London- 
derry House, 19 Park Lane, London, W.1. 

The League has also marked its jubilee by publishing a booklet 
describing its activities over the past fifty years. Valuable assistance 
in preparing it was given by Mr. Stephen Marples, a co-founder 
of the League, who is now 85. 


Mario de Bernardi 


WE regret to record that one of the best known figures in 
Italian aviation, Gen. Mario de Bernardi, died at Urbe 
Airport, Rome, on April 8 at the age of 65. He was flying the 
single-seat M. d B. Aeroscooter—a neat enclosed-cockpit light- 
plane of his own design, originally intended to be fitted with a 
two-blade free rotor—when he was taken ill. He succeeded in 
landing, but died a few minutes afterwards. 

Leader of the Italian teams in several of the historic series of 
Schneider Trophy seaplane a in the 1920s, de Bernardi won 
the 1926 event, contested in the U.S.A. between Italian and 
American teams. Flying one of the three graceful Macchi M.39s 
(800 h.p. Fiat) over seven laps of the 50 km course, he won com- 
fortably at 246.5 m.p.h. from Lt. Schilt’s Curtiss R3C-2 biplane. 

A few weeks after the 1927 race, held at Venice and won b 
F/L. S. N. Webster in the Supermarine.S.5 (Napier), de Be: j 
~—who had retired on the first lap—traised the world’s speed record 
to 296.9 m.p.h. with the Macchi M.52 (1,000 h.p. Fiat). 

A World War 1 fighter pilot with ten victories, he gained fresh 
distinction in the Second World War when, as a test pilot, he made 
the first fight of one of the earliest jet aircraft, the Caproni- 
Campini N (the compressor of which was driven by a 
piston-engine). The flight was of ten minutes’ duration. On 
November 30, 1941, he flew the N.1 from Milan to Rome. 


Mr. Douglas in Town 


‘TH graduates and students of the R.Ae.S. did well on April 6 
to secure the services of Mr. Donald W. Douglas, Jnr., president 
of the Douglas Aircraft Company, to lecture to their section of the 
Society on The American Aircraft Industry. Among distinguished 
people in the audience were Sir George Edwards of Vickers, Sir 
Aubrey Burke of de Havilland, and Mr. Peter Masefield of Bristol. 

That 85 per cent of the industry’s business is with the U.S. 
Government was among the facts given by the lecturer. Current 
employment of some 760,000 (100,000 less than in 1957) made 
aircraft-manufacture still America’s largest employer. In 1957 
12,100 aeroplanes were built—5,500 military and 6,600 civil. The 
1960 budget provided for only 1,610 aircraft for the military 
services, although these averaged some £1.5m each. On missiles, 
Mr. Douglas remarked that some of the newer weapon systems 
might cost as much as £3,500m before they could be ready for 
service. 

To keep up with today’s “dynamic technology,” firms had to 
invest in new facilities at an unprecedented rate. Privately 
financed facilities had cost about £750m since World War 2, and 
probably at least another £300m might be invested during the next 
five years. Cost of building and equipping new plants was now 


TRAINER TALK: In a mock-up of the Gnat Trainer are Air Marshal 
Sir Geoffrey Tuttle, Deputy Chief of the Air Staff—in rear cockpit— 
and A.V-M. W. H. ‘Kyle, Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Operational 
Requirements). They visited Folland Aircraft last week in connection 
with the company’s contract for 14 Trainers for the R.A.F. At left is 
Mr. W. E. W. Petter (managing director); beyond are Mr. D. B. Smith 
(assistant chief engineer) and Mr. J. Boulger (deputy chief designer) 
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about c4Mer square foot. One firm had recently spent £215,000 
on an unsuccessful bid; “I don’t want you British fellows to think 
you have all the problems” was one of many asides. - 
' Discussing materials, Mr. Douglas said: “I can’t make the point 
strongly enough that the pace at which we develop materials is 
the pace at which we progress.” Beryllium, for example, had many 
advantages; in general terms, a Mach 2.5 fighter of beryllium 
would weigh 16,000 Ib less than if it were of steel. But the 
beryllium stockpile was “less than half the size of a page of this 
paper,” and the cost was £4 per ounce. The lecturer went on to 
discuss machining (“there is an almost linear relationship between 
machining hours per aircraft pound and Mach number”), new 
casting methods, jewel bearings, sandwich-material fabrication, 
and the specialized design of new research facilities—some with 
such standards of cleanliness that “a worker with dandruff would 
automatically be eliminated,” and by comparison with which “a 
watch factory would look like a locomotive repair shop.” 

Points from the lecturer’s replies to the discussion : — 

Supersonic Airliner: “Don’t hold your breath unless someone 
comes along with some remarkable new manufacturing tech- 
niques.” Cost might be $2,000m. Mach 3 offered good range: 
“We can’t make it go far at Mach 2. Certainly between Mach 1 
and 2 is out.” They could not get the L/D—but “maybe you 
are cleverer than we are.” 

Short-range fet: “I personally think that the short-range jet 
is going to put the turboprop out of business.” He did not see 
much of a market for a new generation of bigger subsonic jets. 


Tim Wood Hands Over 


AFTER 34 years’ flying Harold (“Tim”) Wood is retiring at the 
end of this month as chief test pilot of Blackburn and General 
Aircraft Ltd. He will be succeeded by Derek Whitehead. 





t 


Tim Wood—a favourite photograph in the cockpit of the veteran 
Blackburn B.2 trainer—and Derek Whitehead 


As a direct entry into the R.A.F. Reserve, Tim was taught to 
fly by C. F. Uwins in 1925. His flying time now exceeds 
14,000 hours. For two years he was chief pilot of Hillman’s 
Airways, and in 1936 took the Monospar Croydon to Australia 
on a demonstration tour. On the return the aircraft force-landed 
on a coral reef in the Timor Sea. (The adventure was recounted 
by Mr. F. F. Crocombe, the Croydon’s designer, in Flight of 
December 10, 1936.) On returning Tim became an instructor with 
Flying Training Ltd.; then transferred, as chief pilot, to British 
American Air Services, with whom he remained until the war. 
He served in the R.A.F. until 1941, when he was seconded to 
General Aircraft Ltd. On the amalgamation of the Blackburn 
Aircraft and General Aircraft companies he became chief test pilot 
at Brough, and in this capacity made the first flight of the Beverley. 

A married man with seven children and four grandchildren, 
Tim is severing his connection with Blackburn on his own initia- 
tive. He intends to accept various commissions of a commercial- 
liaison nature. 

His successor, Derek Whitehead, joined the Blackburn com- 
pany early last year from the Royal Navy. He flew the NA.39 on 
its maiden flight last April and last June was awarded the A.F.C. 
for his deck-landing trials of the Scimitar and other aircraft. 


Employment at Bristol 


UESTIONED about redundancy at Bristol Aircraft Ltd., the 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Iain Macleod, said in Parliament on 
April 8 that he understood the net reduction in employment at 
the company during 1958 was 1,300. The firm had announced 
that employment would be reduced by a further 1,200 in the first 
half of 1959. 

Replying to further ouestions on the subject, the Minister said 
that the key question was how many of those dismissed remained 
out of work. An inquiry covering not only Bristol but all the areas 
from which Bristol Aircraft and Bristol Aero-Engines drew their 
labour showed that only 46 people who lost work at either 

were now unemployed. “So far as the future is concerned,” 
added Mr. Macleod, “this firm is a very co-operative one and 
works, as all good firms should do, very closely indeed with my 
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TALON is the new name conferred on the Northrop T-38 supersonic 

trainer, seen on its first flight at Edwards Air Force Base. A variant 

of the same twin-jet aircraft is offered for export as a fighter/bomber. 

The first Talon was rolled out of the Norair Division plant last August, 
and was held up by problems with the G.E. J85 engines 





DORNIER TWIN: Though flying since last December, the Dornier 29, 

twin-pusher experimental development of the Dornier 27, has only 

recently been photographed. It uses modified Do 27 components and 
has two Lycoming GO-480s of 275 h.p. each 


Ministry. In this sphere—and the cases of Saunders-Roe in the 
Isle of Wight and Hawkers at Blackpool come to mind—there 
have been some very remarkable placings even when fears were 
expressed before.” He believed that the Bristol men’s future, even 
with the further redundancies announced, was reasonably good. 


The First Mossie Comes Home 


THE prototype de Havilland Mosquito, W4050, came back to its 
birthplace, Salisbury Hall, near London Colney, on April 8, 
after an absence of nearly 19 years. From May 15 next it will be 
on permanent view at Salisbury Hall, which itself has a long and 
varied history, dating back to Roman times. Mr. Walter 
Goldsmith, secretary of the Mosquito Appeal Fund established 
to preserve this aircraft, obtained the historic site in 1956. 


IN BRIEF 


Rolls-Royce are engaged in service-support of the MB-3 engines of 
the Thor missiles of R.A.F. Bomber Command, under sub-contract 
from Rocketdyne. (Other Thor news will be found in the article 
“U.S. Missile Tour,” p. 514.) Z 

om 

Over 130 pilots are expected to take part in the National Gliding 
Championships at Lasham, near Alton (May 9-18). 

* * * 


Pakistan is shortly to receive its first bomber aircraft, in the shape of 
Martin B-57s, the American-built version of the Canberra. It is reported 
that about 25 are to be supplied by the United States, with a first delivery 
of seven or eight being made late this year. 


Five Blackburn NA.39s have now flown, and during recent weeks 
the fifth aircraft has been seen leading a formation of three, the others 
being Nos. 1 and 2. Pilot of No. 5 was “Sailor” Parker; Derek 
Whitehead was handling No. 1 and “Bobby” Burns No. 2. The chase 
Meteor, which also joined in, was flown by Dick Chandler. 

* * 


Changes have been made in some of the announced dates (Flight, 
April 3) when Fleet Air Arm stations will be open to the public. 
Abbotsinch (Paisley) is now due to be “at home” on June 20; and 
Yeovilton (near Yeovil, Somerset) and Culdrose (Helston, Cornwall) 
on July 25. 

* * * 

A new subsidiary, Lockheed Aircraft International, has been formed 
by the parent corporation to provide technical assistance to countries 
manufacturing or using Lockheed air and to develop overseas 
markets. President of the new company is Mr. J. Kenneth Hull, head of 
Lockheed Aircraft Service since its formation in 1947. 

* 


A Soviet pilot, Fyodor Belushkin, has claimed a new world absolute 
record for helicopters after reaching an absolute height of 6,702 metres 
(21,988ft) on March 12 in an Mi-1. This is 308 metres (1,010ft) higher 
than the official world record of 6,394 metres set up by Stanislaw Gajewski 
of Poland in an SM-1 in September 1957. Pp 

a 

This week’s (Thursday, April 16) issue of our associated journal 
The Motor Cycle is the annual Special Holiday Number, containing 
advice and suggestions on summer touring. 




































N informative paper entitled French Helicopter Develop- 
ments, by M, F. L. Legrand, chief engineer of Service 
Technique Aéronautique, was read in the R.Ae.S. library 

before the Helicopter Association on April 10 by Mr. A. 
McClements. 

M. Legrand began by saying that in France, as elsewhere, the 
Armed Forces were by far the largest users of helicopters, there 
being several hundred in operation by the Air Force, Army and 
Navy. All helicopter research and manufacture was carried out 
by Sud Aviation, but two other firms deserved mention: the 
Soc. Giravions Dorand, which specialized in helicopter flight 
simulators, and the Soc. Héli-Service, responsible for the main- 
tenance of the Vertol H-21 and the Djinn. Last year the total 
number of helicopters delivered by Sud cost some £6m, or about 
13 per cent of the company’s gross output. 

He went on to examine the characteristics of the Sud Djinn, 
the only tip jet helicopter so far built in large numbers. Among 
its attributes were the ability to fly for 5 sec on the rotor’s stored 
k.e., to use the jump technique to achieve certification at overload 
weights and to carry a payload representing 54 per cent of the 
gross weight. M. Legrand then turned to the Sud Alouette II, 
driven by a Turboméca Artouste single-shaft engine of 360/ 
400 h.p. 

The primary objection to the fixed-shaft turbine was possible 
r.p.m. instability. In practice, this risk was present only when 
a temperature regulator was used for power control, and was 
avoided if the turbine was controlled either by the fuel supply or 
by a speed governor such as was used in the Alouette. One of the 
great practical advantages of the last-mentioned was that no 
throttle control was needed; the pilot only had to actuate the 
collective-pitch lever, while the governor automatically looked 
after rotor r.p.m. 

Some precautions were necessary in designing the governor; 
it had to prevent too considerable a drop in rotor r.p.m. when 
sudden additional power requirements were imposed, and care 
had to be taken lest at some settings it induced sustained torsional 
oscillations of the rotor/ transmission /turbine assembly. The fixed- 
shaft turbine was also prone to overheating and compressor surg- 
ing. Some cases of these troubles were experienced when the 
Alouette first went into service, owing to the fact that the pilot 
had no practical means of knowing, for any given flight condition, 
the power limitations not to be exceeded. ¢ problem was solved 
by ensuring that pilots complied exactly with operational limita- 
tions, particularly with regard to weight/altitude/temperature 
conditions. Further, it was shown that the collective-pitch indica- 
tor always provided a sufficiently accurate indication of the power 


The Alouette II1, first flown last month, will have much better weight / 
altitude/temperature performance than its well-known predecessor 






















New French Helicopters «4 seucorrer association cecture 


512 FLIGHT 


One of the most im- 
portant nev.‘ helicop- 
ters, the Sud 3.200 is 
planned for inter-city 
work with up to 30 
passengers, military 
missions of all kinds 
and shipboard tasks 
such as ASW patrol or 
e minesweeping. The 
specification given be- 
low has not previously 
been published 


absorbed by the rotor compared with the safe power available (and 
so became the most important flight instrument). As an additional 
safeguard, the collective-pitch lever had been fitted with an elastic 
stop, which could be passed in emergency. Overhaul life of the 
Artouste II was originally 200 hr; it now stood at 350 hr, should 
reach 750 hr soon and 1,000 hr later. Sud had actually had an 
Alouette fitted with a free-shaft Turmo, but it showed no 
significant advantages. 

An incidental feature of both the Djinn and the Alouette was the 
use of pneumatic equipment. Considerable weight savings had 
been effected by the use of bleed air to operate blind-flying instru- 
ments, fuel gauges, cabin heaters and de-misters, trimmers, air/sea 
rescue hoists and crop-spraying equipment. 

The lecturer concluded by giving some details of new helicopter 
types at present under development. These were the Djinn III, 
the Alouette ITI and the Sud 3.200. The Djinn III was planned to 
be an improved version of the Djinn with greater power and endur- 
ance. The Alouette III had been undergoing flight testing since 
the beginning of March. Although the first was powered by an 
Artouste III, of 500/550 h.p., later versions would have an Artouste 
IIIB of 700/750 h.p. The additional power would provide an 
increased payload of seven passengers or two stretcher cases and 
three passengers. Normal freight load would be nearly one ton. 

Awaited with intense interest, the third new type, the Sud 3.200, 
was much larger and was powered by three coupled free-turbine 
engines. Turboméca Turmo IIIB units of 750/800 h.p. were 
installed at present, but the production version would have Turmo 
IIICs of 1,000/ 1,100 h.p. (but limited to 900 h.p. for normal opera- 
tion). Access to the cabin was by means of two sliding doors, two 
floor traps were provided for military missions, and the complete 
tail could be folded for bulky loads. The fuel nacelles on either 
side of the fuselage were jettisonable and, to avoid corrosion, no 
magnesium alloy was used in the primary structure. 

The three turbines were mounted above the cabin, two side-by- 
side forward of the pylon and the third behind. When cruising on 
two engines, the improved range was considerable. In addition to 
laboratory testing, a full scale endurance test rig was built to repro- 
duce the engine installation, transmission and rotor systems. This 
had been in operation since last August; exhaustive ground testing 
had already been carried out, but the rig would remain in use for 
a long time to come. The first prototype was completed early this 
year and was being subjected to intensive ground running. Testing 
of the second prototype was due to start very shortly. 


SUD ALOUETTE Il! 

Turboméca Artouste IIIB rated at 700/750 s.h.p. 

Dimensions: main rotor, three blades, diameter 36ft; tail rotor, three blades, 
diameter 6ft; overall length (blades folded), 33ft 2in; overall width (folded), 
8ft 6in; height, 9ft Bin. 

Weights (standard 7-seater with v.h.f. radio and rotor brake): normal gross. 
4,200 Ib (disc loadina, 4.1 Ib/sa ft); overload, 4,630 Ib; empty, 2,300 Ib; useful 
load, 1,900 Ib (2,330 Ib over!oad). 

Performance (norma: cross weight, |.C.A.N. standard day): hovering ceiling, 
9.840ft (12,300 in ground effect); service ceiling, 13,100ft; max. speed at sea level, 
124 m.p.h.; cruising speed at sea level, 118 m.p.h.; cruising fuel consumption, 
3 Ib/st. mile: extreme altitude operation, take-off and landing with 550 !b payload, 
19,650ft 


SUD 3.200 (Design figures for prototypes) 

Three Turboméca Turmo IIB free-turbines rated at 750/800 s.h.p. each (pro- 
duction version, Turmo IliCs at 1,000/1,100 h.p.). 

Dimensions: main rotor, four blades, diameter, 49ft 1}in; tail rotor, four 
blades, diameter 8ft 24in.: overall length (blades folded), 48ft 10}in; overall width 
(folded), 17ft 1in; heiaht (folded), 15ft Sin. 

Weights (standard version. with radio and naviaation systems): normal 
gross, 16,535 Ib (disc loadina, 8.6 Ib/sq ft); overload, 17,640 Ib; empty, 9,920 Ib; 
useful load, 6,614 Ib (7,716 Ib). 

Performance (normal cross weight, |.C.A.N. standard day): hovering ceiling, 
1,640ft (5,900 in ground effect); service ceiling, 10,830ft; max. speed at sea level, 
159 m.p.h.; feruising speed at sea level, 149 m.p.h. (130 m.p.h. on two engines); 
low-altitude cruising fuel consumption, 8.15 Ib/st. mile (7.1 Ib on two engines); max. 
range with normal fuel (660 Imp. gal), 621 st. miles (745 miles on two engines). 











































Missiles | 
and Spaceflight 


JUPITER IN ITALY 


Following protracted negotiations, an agreement was signed in 
Rome late in March under the terms of which Italian forces will 
equip with the U.S. Army/U.S.A.F. SM-78 Jupiter IRBM. 
These missiles will be deployed in Northern Italy; their warheads 
will remain in American hands, for release only with the approval 
of the governments of the U.S.A. and Italy and of the Chiefs of 
Staff at SHAPE. 


NORD’S TARGET FAMILY 


During the past five years Nord Aviation have been steadily 
developing a family of target vehicles all controlled by essentially 
similar radar-command systems operating in conjunction with a 
two-axis autopilot. On April 6 the three members of this family 
were exhibited at SHAPE headquarters (see photograph). 

Nearest the camera is a C.T.10. Derived from the German 
“V-1” flying bomb, this relatively cheap vehicle has been used 
by the Royal Navy and the Royal Swedish Air Board and has 
been extensively employed by the French Services. It flies at 
some 400 m.p.h. on the power of an intermittent pulsejet and was 
fully described in our issue of May 25, 1956. 

In the centre is the C.T.20, which was first seen at the Paris 
Salon of 1955. Powered by a Turboméca Marboré turbojet, this 
vehicle has a flight speed of 560 m.p.h. (M 0.86) at 30,000ft, the 
endurance at this height being of the order of 45 min. The com- 
plete vehicle, together with its pair of charged boost motors, is 
priced at approximately £15,500. It was fully described in our 
issue of March 14, 1958. 

In the background can be seen the new C.T.41, previously 
under security restrictions. The C.T.41 is a supersonic canard 
vehicle, with a stubby rear-mounted wing carrying on its tips a 
pair of ramjets of the type developed during free flight testing with 
the S.T.450 test vehicle (two examples of which were seen at the 
Paris Salon in 1957). The new target was displayed complete 
with its zero-length launcher, and is fired by a pair of large boost 
motors mounted on the fore-body. Its design speed is Mach 2. 


SUPER BOMARC CONTRACT 


It was confirmed on April 3 by the Boeing Airplane Company 
that negotiations are being completed on a $300m contract cover- 
ing the development and limited production of the IM-99B Super 
Bomarc. Described briefly in our missile review issue of 
December 5 last, the Su Bomarc incorporates a number of 
improvements which confer a range of some 400 n.m. 


THUNDERBIRD AND KESTREL 


At a recent demonstration at the Stevenage, Herts, works of 
English Electric Aviation, a Thunderbird surface-to-air missile 
was handled by a Kestrel side-operating fork-lift carrier. These 
carriers, with a lifting capacity of 6,600 lb, can load, transport 
and unload the Thunderbird in both cased and uncased condition. 

In its cased form the missile is lifted on to the twin decks of 
the Kestrel by means of the hydraulically operated extendable 
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An English Electric Thunderbird being lowered on to its launcher by 
the Kestrel side-operating fork-lift carrier (news item below) 


and retractable forks and off-loaded in the reverse manner. When 
uncased, and fitted with wings, fins, warhead, homing head and 
charged boost motors (as illustrated) the Thunderbird is handled 
by the hydraulic crane attachment. Resting on chocks on the 
twin decks, the missile is transported at » A 18 m.p.h. and 
lowered on to the launcher by the crane. these operations 
are capable of being performed by the Kestrel driver without 
assistance. The Kestrel is manufactured at Maidenhead, Berks, 
by Materials Handling Equipment (Gt. Britain) Ltd., under an 
exclusive licence granted by the Otis Elevater Company of New 
York. M.H.E.’s head office is at 40A Dover Street, London, W.1. 


SEVEN SPACEMEN 


During the past few months the U.S. National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration has been selecting candidates for space 
missions, from an original hand-picked list of 110 names. It was 
stated in Washington earlier this month that the first seven to be 
launched under “Project Mercury” will shortly be named. Known 
as Mercury Astronauts, they will report to the N.A.S.A. 
Langley Research Laboratory. 

All are under 40, less than 5ft 1lin tall, hold a bachelors degree 
(or its equivalent) in the physical sciences or engineering, are 
graduates of a military test-pilot school and have at least 1,500 hr 
as pilot in command. The selection of the first man in space 
in the western world will be chosen immediately before the actual 
launching, as being “at the peak of physical and psychological 
readiness.” His mission will probably be a straightforward equa- 
torial orbit at between 100 and 150 miles altitude, terminating in 
a controlled descent (probably into the sea) after 24 hr. The 
N.A.S.A. state that this mission should be “at least as safe as the 
first flights of a new high-performance airplane.” 


SPACE MANNERS 


It is reported by the International Council of Scientific Unions 
that their Committee on Space Research has put forward a pro- 
visional code of conduct for future exploration of the moon and 
planets by both manned and unmanned space vehicles. The 
Committee’s wark has been largely aimed at ensuring that no 
avoidable contamination is caused through hasty space explora- 
tion. For example, the code suggests that “soft” landings involv- 
ing the use of retro-rockets should not be made on any planet or 
the moon until “all reasonable attempts” to investigate the environ- 
ment and atmosphere have been carried out. The use of chemical 
markers on a large scale is deprecated, and it is suggested that if 
such markers have to be employed the material should be clearly 
distinguishable from anything normally present in the undis- 
turbed environment. Nuclear explosions should not be used since 
the release of radioactive material would hamper radio-chemical 
analysis of (for example) the dust which covers the moon’s surface. 

Before any trips were undertaken to Mars or Venus, it would 
be essential to prevent any space vehicle from landing accident- 
ally on these planets until all precautions had been taken to exclude 
both living organisms and the complex substances which they 
produce; and it was considered that the sterilization of space 
vehicles to prevent the spreading of spores or micro-organisms 
might present great difficulties. Contamination of the moon by 
living cells was discounted, owing to the high vacuum and absence 
of surface water, producing an environment in which terrestrial 
forms of life could neither grow nor multiply. 


On display at SHAPE headquarters are the three members of the 
Nord target family, the C.T.41 (background) being exhibited for the 
first time. These vehicles are referred to in an adjacent news item 





















Nocturnal drama: missile engines under test at Rocketdyne’s facility in the Santa Susana Mountains 





U.S. Missile Tour 


I—THOR GUIDANCE AND PROPULSION, AND THE AIR FORCE BALLISTIC MISSILE DIVISION 


FROM KENNETH OWEN OF “FLIGHT,” Los Angeles, April 11 


HE first week of the British Press tour organized by the 

U.S. Air Force to show the effort and planning behind the 

U.S. ballistic missile programme—with a particular leaning 
towards the Thor IRBM—has proved impressive. We have sur- 
vived cherry blossom time in Washington, D.C., a snowstorm in 
Milwaukee, the heat of Los Angeles and the noise of rocket engine 
tests in the Santa Susana Mountains. We have learned much 
about Thor, and we hope to see a firing at Vandenberg A.F.B. 

The trip had begun with a half-hour flight in a V.I.P. Dakota 
from Northolt to Mildenhall. The two-inch cigar butt in the 
ashtray of my seat in the Dak., and the practice alert sirens and 
activity around the B-47s at Mildenhall on our arrival, helped us 
to adjust ourselves to the American way of life. 

At Mildenhall we came under the efficient care of the Military 
Air Transport Service, and in particular of the 1625th Support 
Squadron. Flight No. 448 by C-118 to McGuire Air Force Base, 
New Jersey, proved routine (if a little protracted), with an inter- 
mediate stop at Lajes A.F.B. in the Azores. Lajes is the home of 
the 1605th Air Base Wing, M.A.T-.S., in addition to S.A.C. and 
T.A.C. refuelling units and other elements. 

McGuire A.F.B., where we set foot on U.S. terra firma, is a 
busy M.A.T.S. terminal which is also the home of the SAGE 
defence system headquarters for the New York area, and is soon 
to have a Bomarc squadron. Eight readiness hangars and a useful- 
looking contingent of F-102s were visible as we transferred to the 
Convair C-131D assigned to us for much of the next three weeks. 

Appropriately, our first serious call was at Washington, D.C., 
where a surprise addition to our expected programme was to be 
a brief session that aft@rnoon (Tuesday, April 8) with the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, Mr. James H. Douglas, at the Pentagon, 
We flew over this gift of a navigational fix on our approach to 
Bolling A.F.B., just across the Potomac River. 

At our Pentagon interview Secretary Douglas was accompanied 
by General Curtis E. LeMay, the near-legendary figure who did 
much to build up Strategic Air Command and who is now Vice- 
Chief of Staff, U.S.A.F. Mr. Douglas welcomed us and spoke 
broadly of some of his Service’s plans and programmes; the 
general chewed his cigar and maintained a smouldering but 
eloquent silence. 

An early and expected question from the visitors concerned the 
present status of Thor—was it in fact operational now, as U.S. 
spokesmen had said, or was it not, as British Government spokes- 
men had affirmed when questioned on the British-based Thors? 
Mr. Douglas said his own view was that the Thor missiles had 





“an operational capability today”: Service crews at Vandenberg 
had achieved launches with countdowns approaching 15 min, 
although he understood that the Thors in the U.K. could not be 
launched within this time. The answer was therefore that the 
missile was operational now, but at only a few locations. 

Concerning Thor modifications and improvements, Gen. LeMay 
said that these were directed mainly towards increasing — 
not range, although Mr. Douglas had commented, “Your people 
have asked for a longer-range missile” (a phrase he later amended 
to “have expressed an interest in . . .”). There would be several 
Jupiter squadrons, but the production future of Thor and Jupiter 
would depend on NATO requirements. 

It was at this interview that the prospect of the British Press 
group witnessing a Thor launch by an R.A.F. crew at Vanden- 
berg appeared firm. One was due “in the near future,” and we 
were to visit Vandenberg in seven days’ time. As we returned to 
Bolling to prepare for the rigours of our first cocktail party. 
banner headlines in the Washington Post were saying FIRST 7 
SPACEMEN SELECTED. 

Wednesday, April 8. Building for a Better Tomorrow, More 
and Better Things for More People, proclaimed the identifying 
sign outside the large and modern Oak Creek plant of the AC 
Spark Plug Division of General Motors, just outside Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Inside the plant the company’s leading engineers 
and executives were on hand to tell us about their part in the 
Thor missile project—the development, production and servicing 
of the AChiever pure-inertial guidance system [Flight, Dec 5 last, 
p. 866]. 

Present reliability of this system, according to Dr. James H. 
Bell, director of the navigation and guidance department, is 98 
per cent. “This figure,” he said, “is based on actual firing in- 
formation, not on calculations alone.” The number of Thor 
firings to date, we had been told by a Defense Department spokes- 
man, was 37, including three Thor-Able 1s, three Moon probes, 
two Thor-Able 2s and one Thor-Hustler Discoverer. (This total 
moved up to 38 the same cay.) 

The company was given the job of developing the guidance 
system in January 1956. Because of the tight time schedule 
involved (the operational weapon system was to be deployed 
within three years), the final AChiever configuration was the 
result of a number of compromises. The three main units are the 
stabilized platform, the electronic computer and associated equip- 
ment, and the ground support equipment, and to reduce weight 
the major part of the computer was designed into the ground 


(Continued on page 517) 












































AIR COMMERCE 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CONTROVERSY 


p4st week the C.A.B. rejected Northwest’s petition that a 
permit should not be granted to B.O.A.C. to operate the 
Tokyo-San Francisco sectors of its round-the-world service on 
the technical legal point that Tokyo was not designated in the 
U.S.-U.K. bilateral. 

The C.A.B. now has to consider Northwest’ 's ‘argument that 
B.0.A.C.’s operation of the service would be “contrary to the 
American public interest.’ 

The service has, of course, been agreed in spirit (if not in the 
precise letter) during the U.K.-U.S. Bermuda air agreement 
revisions of 1957; and neither the State Department nor the 
C.A.B. has in any way obstructed the inauguration of the service. 
Nor has Pan American, who have more to lose from the B.O.A.C. 
service than Northwest. The only question that might be reason- 
ably asked is why American procedures, having sanctioned an air 
service, should allow its operation to be delayed virtually as 
passengers are being embarked 

Northwest’s behaviour has — been due to the fact that 
they are piqued that they cannot operate into Hong Kong. The 
M.T.C.A., in an unusually expansive statement last week, said as 
much; but Northwest (in the person of Mr. Joseph Sykes) said : 
“At no time was the Hong Kong matter broached by Northwest 
as any sort of bargaining gesture.” He added that even if Britain 
granted the Northwest application for landing rights in the 
Colony, “I doubt if Northwest will withdraw the objection.” 

Separate from the above issues, but confusingly akin, were 
reports last week that the C.A.B. had refused B.O.A. C. permis- 
sion to carry traffic between U.S. cities. In fact, after lengthy con- 
sideration, the C.A.B. had turned down a Qantas request lodged 
last year to carry traffic between its designated terminals in 
America (i.e., San Francisco and New York). 

The background to this request, which has been strongly sup- 
ported by B.O.A.C., was explained in Flight for January 23, 1959. 
It was a request which was sailing as close to the wind of cabotage 
—to the intense disapproval of the U.S. domestic carriers—as 
might be devised by the cleverest air lawyer. Its rejection does 
not mean that Qantas and B.O.A.C. will lose business, only that 
they cannot tap a fresh market. 


BRIGHTER ROCK 


G'BRALTAR now has a gay new airport building, symbolising 
the efforts of the old fortress town to turn itself into a cross 
between Bournemouth and Biarritz. This addition to its amenities 
was opened on Wednesday last week by Lady Keightley, wife of 
the Governor, in Gen. Sir Charles Keightley’s absence through 
illness. It replaces the gloomy P. and F. building formerly used 
by passengers from civil and military aircraft and has the 
advantage of being sited on the airfield. 

Construction of the building, a pleasing two-storey structure 
hinting at aeronautical design, has been carried out by 
Constructors Ltd. at the expense of and under the aegis of the 
Gibraltar Government. Naturally B.E.A. have an active interest 
in such local improvements and their chairman, Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside, was present at the inauguration. He had previously 
visited Tangier, to which the Corporation are now (from April 2) 
operating Viscounts, on the services of Gibraltar Airways. 

In general the Gibraltar Government seems to have spent 
£40,000 to good purpose. Statistically, the new terminal seems a 
worthwhile investment. Of Gibraltar’s 287,760 visitors and sight- 
seers last year, 69,265 came and went by air (compared with 
63,852 in 1957). There were 1,599 commercial flights to and from 
the airfield—by B.E.A., Royal Air Maroc, Hunting-Clan and 
Transair. With prospects of future benefits from 360 more hotel 
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This is how S.A.S. will suppress the noise of Caravelles being run up at 
Stockholm Airport. The four stacks are all intakes; the primary (front) 
pair are mounted on movable doors (shown here open) and lead 
directly into the pods. The secondary intakes are fixed, and feed the 
plenum-type hut. The silencers at the rear are conventional 


rooms and a casino under construction (last year, tourism brought 
in £2,034,500 to the exchequer) there is every reason for Gibraltar 
to write “welcome” on the mat. 


NEW TWIN PIONEER VARIANTS 


ECENTLY announced are the Scottish Aviation Twin Pioneer 
Series 2 and Series 3. The former is the version fitted with 
Pratt & Whitney R-1340 engines, the prototype of which has now 
accumulated some 100 hours of test and development flying. 
Certification is expected shortly, and the first five Series 2s will be 
delivered to Philippine Air Lines. 

The Series 3 is fitted with the new and more powerful Alvis 
Leonides 531 long-stroke engines. By comparison with the Series I 
(Leonides 514 engines) it offers an increased all-up weight (by 
600 lb to 14,600 Ib); an increased payload of 400 Ib or an increased 
range of 130 miles; shorter take-off and landing; 8 m.p.h. faster 
cruising; two-engine climb improved by 200ft/min; single-engine 
en route rate of climb increased by 100ft/min; the possibility of 
maximum take-off weight at airfield altitudes 2,000ft higher; and a 
10 per cent reduction in direct operating costs per passenger mile 
or per ton mile. The prototype Twin Pioneer 3 (which is Scottish 
Aviation’s original prototype G-ANTP) is undergoing an accele- 
rated performance and certification programme and has now com- 
pleted over 1,200 flying hours since construction—all on test and 
demonstration work. Series 3 aircraft will be available in six 
months. Of structural-fatigue testing the makers state : — 

“The fatigue — rig continues inflicting torture on our specimen 
aircraft, simula ¢ stresses and strains of operational service 
experienced ‘during repeated one-hour flights. It is interesting to note 
that the cruising altitude simulated for this test programme is 3,000ft, 
where flight turbulence is assumed to be far more severe than at higher 
altitudes. The aircraft wings, fuselage and tailplane have now completed 
38,000 flying hours which is equivalent to 7,600 hours’ safe fatigue life. 
The landing gear fati _ tests have reached 50, 000 flying hours or 10,000 
hours’ safe fatigue The tests are continuing to an initial target of 
20,000 hours’ “4 fatigue life and in the meantime the results shown 
above are very encouraging.” 

To date 53 Prestwick Pioneers and 68 Twin Pioneers are in 
service or have been definitely ordered. 


B.O.A.C. STAFF REDUCTIONS 


[I- seems that the new secretary of the union side of the National 
Joint Council for Civil Aviation, Mr. Percy Hanley (he succeeds 
Mr. Jim Matthews) will experience a testing time early in his 
appointment. Last week the chief engineer of B.O.A.C., Mr 
Charles Abel, outlined London Airport staff-reorganization pro- 
posals to the union side of the airline’s ad hoc management- 
employee committee on engineering staff redundancy. They 
involve the dismissal of nearly 1,100 men from the total of 5,858. 
These proposals—which included details of compensation pay- 
ments—were made at local level, but they are not likely to be 
accepted by the unions without stormy argument within the joint 
council; B.O.A.C. shop stewards are reported to have already 
promised uncompromising opposition. 

A year ago B.O.A.C. visualized the ultimate dismissal of 3,000 
men. Attrition and the suspension of recruiting have reduced that 
number, but there is now little alternative to laying off a sixth of 
the engineering staff if a cumpethive level of maintenance efficiency 
is to be reached. The Corporation have given an undertaking that 
alternative employment will be offered wherever possible. 


A SHORT STUDY OF AIR FREIGHT 


EE freight rates were halved, traffic might be expected to rise 
by some 500 per cent. This startling estimate is contained in 
a survey of the potential world air freight market recently con- 
ducted by Mr. Frank Robertson of Short and Harland. Mr. 
Robertson set out to determine whether freight traffic was limited 
by the freight space available in aircraft or by the amount of 
business being offered. He concluded that the present pattern of 
carrying freight on a part-load basis will continue unless rates are 
substantially reduced, when specialized aircraft would be required 
to carry the volume of traffic. Freight traffic is currently increasin ~ 
at about 14 per cent annually, but less than 10 per cent of potent 
British air freight consignors use the air regularly. 

Air freight is likely, Mr. Robertson’s report predicts, to be 
confined mainly to stage distances below 1,000 miles. Long- 
range freighting is only likely to be accepted when some radical 

in aircraft design—such as nuclear power—permits a 
substantial reduction in costs. 

By extrapolation, the number of Short Britannics needed to 
uplift all the freight likely to be carried by British operators in 
1965 is 46; in the same 1,110 Britannics would be needed 
to deal with the total world freight. 
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AIR COMMERCE ... 


SUPERSONIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


‘THE gist of the supersonic committee’s report (see page 510) 
has been known for some weeks, and it has not been enthu- 
siastically received either by the majority of the newspapers or 
by the technical journals (see, for example, Flight for March 13, 
20 and 27). 

The reason for the lack of enthusiasm might be summed up as 
follows: What is the point of going for less-than-Mach-2 when 
the leading American firms are saying that they can do a Mach 
2.5 to 3.5 airliner in the same timescale? 

It would be impertinent to suggest that the best aircraft- 
engineering brains in the land have not taken the U.S. challenge 
into account. But while it may, for Britain’s industry, be tech- 
nically correct for the B.O.A.C. airliner to be a “Mach 2 VC. 10,” 
will it be commercially correct? 

For the smaller airliner, European air transport economics 
would not stand a “Mach 1.2 D.H.121” much before 1975-80. 
Perhaps this is the timescale proposed by the report: but this is 
not to be published because (to quote a Ministry spokesman last 
week) “it contains an immense amount of technical information 
of great commercial value to anyone taking part in the design and 
development of a large supersonic aircraft. It is not, therefore, 
considered to be in the best interests of the country or the British 
aircraft industry for this information to be published.” 


B.O.A.C.’S BIG DEFICIT 


PROVISIONAL figures given last week by Sir Gerard 
d’Erlanger, chairman of B.O.A.C., show that the Corporation 
experienced—as expected—a substantial loss on its 1958 revenue 
account. After £3.6m interest on capital has been paid, the 
deficit is expected to be about £4.75m. There will also be a net 
capital loss on the disposal of Argonauts, Constellations and 
Stratocruisers. 

Sir Gerard said that although on its own operations B.O.A.C. 
have approximately broken even, the associated companies have 
had a bad year financially, duplication during change-over of fleets 
has been costly, the interest charges on capital employed have 










VANGUARD CLASS 


RMA VANGUARD 








Expected to fly before the end of the month is the Vickers Vanguard 

G-APEA, the second aircraft and the first for B.E.A. It was completed 

before the new colour scheme was introduced. At the time of going 

to press the first aircraft had completed 105 hr, including flights at 
the recommended -cruising speed of 425 m.p.h. 


considerably increased, and trading conditions generally have 
been very difficult. Another factor contributing to the loss was 
the great cost of the autumn strike at London Airport. 

During the year ended March 31 the Corporation offered 14 per 
cent additional capacity against an 8.7 per cent increase in traffic, 
with a resultant drop in load factor from 60.5 to 56.9 per cent. Ot 
the current year, Sir Gerard said that he was “much more 
optimistic than before.” Output was being | stepped up to 24 per 
cent—“It is,” he said, “a simple challenge.” 


CARAVELLE PRODUCTION UNDER WAY 


HE Sud Caravelle last week received its American certificate of 

airworthiness. The first Air France machine was named by 
Mme. de Gaulle on March 24 in preparation for its entry into 
service on the Paris-Istanbul route on May 12. The first of 12 
Caravelles for S.A.S. was to be named by Mrs. Rusck, wife of the 
president of S.A.S., at Toulouse last Monday, prior to the start of 
services on May 15. S.A.S. have for some time been using the 
first prototype aircraft for crew training. 

A 172,000 sq ft, 820ft long, assembly hall at Toulcuse, com- 
pleted in four months, is now filled with Caravelles on final 
assembly. A total of 1,485,400 sq ft of floor area and 2,000 machine 
tools are distributed between the four Sud factories, which are 
working on a 24 hr seven-days-a-week basis to produce 25 Cara- 
velles by the end of this year. Production in 1960 will reach five 
per month. Working on this programme are 318 sub-contractors. 
The manufacturers have established an after-sales department of 
250 people, a stock of 8,000 airframe spares and 1,000 systems 
spares. Five-week training courses in English, French and other 
languages are also given as required. 


BREVITIES 


Last week D.H. confirmed reports of the existence of the 
D.H.123 project, though a spokesman was unable to give any 
information. The project is believed to be a high-wing 40-seat, 
twin-Gnome, DC-3 replacement. The D.H. design office at 
Christchurch is thought to be closely concerned. 

* * * 


“The biggest deal of its kind in history” is how Mr. C. R. Smith 
of A.A. describes F. B. Ayer’s purchase for $30m of 45 DC-6s, 
DC-6As and DC-6Bs from his airline, with “first refusal” on the 
remaining 36. Ayer has also bought 30 A.A. Convair 240s. 

* os * 


With the exception of the DC-3 and the Lodestar, the 44/46-seat 
Viscount 745 has been operated on U.S. domestic routes for three 
successive years at the lowest aircraft-mile direct costs of any type. 
In 1958 this was, 85.65 cents against 89.2 for the CV-240 and 
61.18 for the DC-3 

* . . 


Mr. R. L. Weir and Sir Giles Guthrie have been appointed 
Board members of B.E.A. Mr. Weir is financial controller and 
chairman of the Airways Corporations’ joint pension scheme. Sir 
Giles, who is to be a part-time member, is managing director of 
Brown Shipley & Co. 

* * 

After more than twelve months’ consideration of tenders sub- 
mitted by independent airlines, it is reported that the Air Ministry 
Britannia trooping contract to Singapore is to be awarded to 
Hunting-Clan. The airline is unable to confirm or deny that its 
tender has been accepted. Other contracts are still pending. 


Capt. J. Thain, commander of the BEA. Elizabethan which 
crashed at Munich last year—primarily owing (according to the 
German report) to ice on the wings—has received a letter from 
the Minister of Transport asking him to show cause why his 
licence should not be revoked. Last week a B.A.L.P.A. spokesman 
said that withdrawal of Capt. Thain’s licence would be “a grave 
injustice.” 

7 * * 

AB.O.A.C. Comet 4 made an emergency landing after taking off 
from Beirut on April 10 after damage to the wing structure near 
the wheel-well had been caused by a tyre bursting in flight. This 
is considered by B.O.A.C. to have been due to overheating of the 
brakes during a previous take-off which Capt. Beauchamp (the 
commander) had abandoned owing to suspected over-speeding of 
No. 2 engine. Because the landing was overweight, four more 





tyres burst and others were torn. The 63 passengers continued 
their journey to London by a relief Comet. 
oo . * 


Britannias are to be used on C.P.A.L.’s new routes between 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver from May 4. First- 
class and tourist passengers will be carried. 

* * * 

The first Convair 880 is back on test following repairs to the fin, 
approximately one half of which was lost, with a part of the rudder, 
during flutter tests. 

* * 

Despite the loss of landing rights in Djakarta and a strike by its 
pilots, K.L.M. made a profit of nearly £14}m in 1958. This was 
£915,000 less than the previous year. 


Mr. John Morgan, previously acting chairman of Cambrian 
Airways, has been appointed full-time chairman following the 
resignation of Mr. John Watts. Mr. Morgan is 70. 

* * + 


Britannia 102s are being introduced this month and in May on 
to services between London and West Africa. B.O.A.C. and 
Ghana Airways will operate to Accra and Nigerian Airways 
between Lagos and London. 

The Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, Mr. Harold 
Watkinson, has refused Manchester Corporation an increased 
grant for the new £1.3m terminal at Ringway. He reaffirmed his 
previous offer to meet 75 per cent of the first £1m of any scheme. 

* * * 


A profit for the eighth consecutive year is reported by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines for 1958—a surplus of £195,510, exceeding the 
1957 figure by £51,071. Revenues rose by 15 per cent to a record 
of £43,055,275. Operating expenses rose 14 per cent to 
£42,157,423. 

+ * * 

Sir Leonard Isitt, chairman of New Zealand Airways, said 
recently that a decision on a DC-3 replacement would be delayed 
until later this year. The Corporation are reportedly studying the 
Herald, Avro 748 and Friendship. Of the chances of an order for 
the last named, Mr. Diepen, commercial manager of Fokker, said 
that the political pressure which was being exerted i in New Zealand 
to protect the British aircraft industry was “even stronger than it 
was in Australia.” 
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U.S. MISSILE TOUR ‘(continued from page 514) 


equipment. Thus the major part of the flight trajectory is com- 
puted prior to launch, and the airborne computer performs steer- 
ing and thrust cut-off functions in a relatively simple manner. 

On the manufacturing side, AC Spark Plug sub-contract 
roughly half the work on the AChiever system. The company 
makes the more complicated sections—and in particular the 
highly critical gyroscopes for the stabilized platform—to an ex- 
tremely high degree of accuracy, and assembles, tests and services 
the complete system, The works manager, Roy McCullough, 
commented, “Here at AC we work under laboratory conditions, 
yet we produce in volume,” and proceeded to prove it by showing 
us around the plant. 

Apart from the development and manufacturing aspects of the 
AChiever programme, several supporting activities—including 
the training at Milwaukee of R.A.F. technicians—are handled by 
the company’s field service department. Field service work at the 
U.K. Thor bases is directed towards installing and checking out 
the guidance system for the complete missile; advising the R.A.F. 
on maintenance and operation of the guidance system; and feed 
ing-back technical information to Milwaukee. 

The individual technical training of customer personnel at 
Plant 2 in Milwaukee, the publication of the various manuals, 
and logistic support are also included in the field service depart- 
ment’s responsibility. A total of 48 R.A.F. and 16 U.S.A.F. 
students were currently under instruction at Milwaukee. 

After hearing about all aspects of the company’s work, we left 
Oak Creek to pay a brief call at the training facility at Plant 2. 
In a mixed collection of long, wide, flat and finned automobiles 
we drove out of Oak Creek and into a snowstorm. 


On Thursday, April 9, we flew from the snow of Milwaukee to 
the smog of Los Angeles, with a refuelling stop at Kirtland A.F.B., 
New Mexico. While at Kirtland we were interested to see two 
F-104 Starfighters join the circuit and land, and to glimpse a B-58 
Hustler on the far side of the runway. 


Friday, April 10, was the day the tour really began to warm 
up. Into a tight schedule were packed a number of briefings at 
Air Force Ballistic Missile Division and visits to Rocketdyne at 
Canoga Park and Santa Susana. 

Commanded by Maj-Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, the Air Force 
Ballistic Missile Division (a part of Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command) is responsible for the research and development 
phases of all U.S.A.F. ballistic missile weapon systems. In the 
development of Thor the work of the four major contractors— 
Douglas, Rocketdyne, AC Spark Plug and General Electric—.._s 
co-ordinatea by AFBMD, with technical direction and systems 
engineering prov:. 2d by Space Technology Laboratories. 

Both AFBMD and S.T.L. share their attractive Inglewood 
headquarters with two other team members concerned in the 
overall programme—the Ballistic Missiles Center (of Air Materiel 
Command), commanded by Maj-Gen. Ben I. Funk, and the 
SAC-Mike office of Strategic Air Command. Describing the 
work of the Center (and incidentally giving the verb surveiller a 
new conjugation) Maj-Gen. Funk said, “I buy the hardware, I 
surveil the production of the hardware, and I see to it that we 
provide the logistic support necessary to keep it operating in the 
field.” The SAC-Mike office (the code designation for the office 
of the Assistant Commander-in-Chief, Strategic Air Command) 
determines a missile’s “initial operational capability.” 

As for the work of the Ballistic Missile Division, this is of 
course based on a “management concept,” which was presented 
to us in the following terms : — 

“The urgency, complexity and magnitude of the weapon and space 
system development programs assigned to the AFBMD has dictated new 
concepts of management and program approval. The centralized loca- 
tion of technical, contracting, logistic, operational planning, program- 
ming, budgeting and other associated functions has greatly facilitated 
progress towards the earliest possible concurrent achievement of opera- 
tionally-ready weapon systems and their supporting environment.” 

This “management concept” is in fact based on three con- 
stituent concepts. The first is the Weapon System Concept, the 
second is the Concept of Concurrency (under which all develop- 
ment phases are pursued at the same time, thus compressing pro- 
duction schedules and cutting down lead times), and the third is 
the Concept of Calculated Risk, in which effort is committed to 
an advanced design early in the programme. 

The detailed account of Thor development philosophy and 
history which we received at Inglewood was extremely compre- 
hensive, and was marred only slightly by what one might call the 
Jargonization Concept (the phrase “trailerization for mobility” 
was used a couple of times). There had been 38 flights to date, 
including eleven of special-purpose missiles, and over 40 more 
were already committed for special projects. 

On the procurement side, the effort to produce and deploy the 
missile without delay (the decision to build was taken in 
November 1955 and the first operational launch by a S.A.C. crew 


was in December 1958) had been helped by the high priority which 
the programme possessed, and by building on production tooling 
from the start. Logistic support was centred at San Bernardino 
and, up to the end of March, almost 8,000 tons had been flown to 
the United Kingdom in addition to over 3,500 tons by sea. 

Much of the complete Thor story was given in the last Missile 
issue of Flight (December 5, 1958), and there is little point in 
repeating it here. The most important factor to emerge from our 
visit to the Ballistic Missile Division, however, was the effective- 
ness of the team which directed this exceptional effort. 

That afternoon we drove from Los Angeles across the San 
Fernando valley and up into the Santa Susana mountains, where 
the Rocketdyne division of North American Aviation has its pro- 
pulsion field laboratory. The main rocket-engine test stands here 
are located in groups of three in natural rock hollows, bowls and 
canyons, which provide a useful built-in silencing effect. 

Orange protective helmets were included in the rig of the day 
as we prepared to watch the static firing of a 150,000lb-thrust 
MB-3 engine of the type which powers Thor. The engine was 
being fired in an environmental chamber forming a part of the 
test stand, which rose against the steep side of a rocky hollow. 
The control blockhouse, serving a trio of stands, lay below us. 

The three-minute siren had sounded and the area had been 
cleared of people. The liquid-oxygen tank on the stand showed 





Top trio: Maj-Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, Commander Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division; Brig-Gen. Osmond J. Ritland, Vice-Commander; 
Maj-Gen. Ben |. Funk, Commander of the Ballistic Missiles Center 


up white with frost as cooling water began to gush through the 
flame bucket at the foot of the stand. Suddenly a violent orange 
flame blasted out as the rocket fired, and we felt the deep roar in 
our stomachs as well as in our ears. By the end of the 30-sec 
test run the hollow was filled with drifting black smoke. 

The floods of water used for cooling the flame deflector in these 
tests is precious, and it is drained into a number of ponds for 
subsequent re-use. As we drove a short distance past blackened 
rocks to a second site to view another firing, a deer by the edge 
of the water flicked its ears at us. 

We noticed Atlas sustainer-motors mounted in two of the 
other main test stands, of which there are about 20 at Santa 
Susana. On top of one of the component test laboratories one of 
a number of stacks was shooting a bright flame into the sky: this 
was the ignited exhaust from a turbopump gas-generator which 
was running on test inside the building. Among other facilities 
at the site are a lox-generating plant and a research centre. 

In addition to the huge 1-14 million lb thrust single-chamber 
rocket engine which Rocketdyne is developing for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, eight of the company’s 
Thor/Jupiter engines are to be clustered, under an Advanced 
Research Projects Agency contract, to provide 14 million lb thrust. 
One of these H-1 engines was the final subject of test-firing prior 
to our departure from Santa Susana to visit Rocketdyne’s Canoga 
Park plant, some ten miles distant in the valley. This test was the 
111th successive snagless firing on this stand. 

Research and development, including the design and construc- 
tion of prototype rocket engines, is the main function of the 
Canoga Park facility. Large-scale production of engines for Thor 
and Jupiter is carried out at the company’s manufacturing plant 
at Neosho, Missouri. During development the Thor engine has 
been progressively simplified, a 30 per cent reduction in the 
number of components having been achieved since the first flight 
test in January 1957. The goal is an engine with only 12 com- 
ponents, representing an 80 per cent reduction. 

As has been outlined in the recent powerplant special issue of 
Flight, the lox/RP-1 rocket engine used in Thor has an impres- 
sive background of development and testing experience. Well 
over 10,000 runs have been made with the type on the test stands. 

(To be continued) 















































































(+) Straight and Level 





NE government, at least, is under 
no delusions about airline pool 
agreements. The Indian Deputy 

Minister of Civil Aviation comments as 
follows on the recent pool-agreement 
talks between B.O.A.C. and Air-India : 
“The basic idea,” he says, “is to elimin- 
ate competition between both airlines.” 

Pool agreements have been in the 
news lately, particularly since B.E.A. 
decided to pool services with Swissair 
and Air France—the Corporation’s 12th 
and 13th pool agreements respectively. 
Nothing that has been said alters my 
view—put forward inthis column twelve 
months ago—that pool agreements eli- 
minate competition and create a good 
old monopoly. The airlines do this, they 
say, to give the public better service. 
I think they do it to make things easier 
for themselves. 

By the way, the pool-practitioners are 
considering changing the name—from 
pool agreement to “commercial agree- 
ment.” I must include this in my next 
Thesaurus. 


@ I quote from a review of Paul 
Stanton’s book Call Me Captain appear- 
ing in The Times Literary Supplement 


of April 3: 
“The brash materialist world of the civilian 
pilot is revealed in all its brassy glory... He 


{[Mr. Stanton] has courageously resisted the 
more spectacular possibilities of his theme and 
the expectation of crash, collision and disaster 
remains throughout the book because they 
never happen. An incorrigible liar, selfishly 
preoccupied with exploiting every possibility, 
his hero, Mr. Saracen, flashes to and fro across 
the Atlantic with a mistress waiting at each 
airport, and the long hours of flying in the void 
are interlocked with every kind of scheming to 
become captain of ‘the ship.’” 


Belay me for a barnacled son of a Sea 
Vixen F(AW).21 if we don’t slit the 
captain’s gizzard afore its ninety west by 
the Dectra. Shiver me timbers, blow me 
down and do it again. It’s O. P. Jones’s 
locker for any lily-livered louse of an 
IFALPA bilge-rat who heeltaps a pan- 


nikin to a doxy in every airport, and 
heliport, and alternate, and diversion, 
and semi-prepared strip. So up with 
the Jolly Kelly-Rogers, lads, and down 
with the ctm. 


® Cast not lightly aside the roster of 
17,323 promotions to the rank of captain 
promulgated in the current U.S. Air 
Force Times; for here is the living sym- 
bol of the Constitution. Proudly from 
France, like the Lady of Liberty herself, 
behold Theres Hennessey and Carlton V. 
Martel. Stoutly, from one other ancient 
land of the free, acclaim Reuben E 
Bass, Francis J. Guinessey and Will 
Worthington. 
A salute to you, captains all. 


@ Fine Resounding Titles Dept.: 
Observed recently on a college notice- 
board at Cambridge: “The Special 
Pro-Proctor for Cars and Aircraft gives 
notice that a person in statu pupillari 
will not in future be issued with a licence 
to keep a motor vehicle under the pro- 
visions of Edict 18 unless. . . .” 


@ At the Imperial British Air Power 
Ball in London last week I had the 
honour of treading a measure with Lady 
Boost, wife of the firebrand champion of 
British supremacy in the air. 

I complimented her on her delightful 
perfume. “You are so sweet,” she said. 
“Tt’s a new one, called Brochure. Boosty 
simply adores it.” 


® “Starting April 27 Pan American 
offers two Fet Clipper flights every day 
to the U.S.A.!”—from an advertisement 
in the Daily Express, April 8. 

My eye scanned the typically crisp, 
compelling copy. “Jet Clippers . . . the 
choice of six out of seven jet travellers ... 
More than 54,500 people have crossed 
the Atlantic on PanAm’s Jet Clippers 
...” and so on. 

And then, in tiny print: “The world’s 


























Among the first to 
deplore excessive 
nationalism in air 
transport would be 
myself. But when I 
look at this picture, 
which shows the ex- 
pressions on Argen- 
tine faces as their 
first Comet 4 arrived 
at Buenos Aires, I 
realise that it runs 
too deep ever to be 
dispelled. Why 
should it be, anyway, 
if it sells aircraft? 


fastest airliners leave London at 1.30 
a.m, and 11 a.m.” 

I wonder how many people—particu- 
larly those who live round London Air- 
port—appreciate the implications of 
that “1.30 a.m.”? 

So far all jet movements at London 
Airport have been scheduled during 
waking hours. The Ministry of Trans- 
port and Civil Aviation, whenever it has 
been asked about its “waking hours 
only” policy, has always pointed out 
that no operator has yet scheduled jet 
flights during sleeping hours. 

Well, one has done so now. And it is 
advertising the fact in the public prints. 


@ Two other recent developments sug- 
gest that M.T.C.A. policy on jet noise 
is wobbling. 

After refusing for a whoie year to 
allow Aeroflot Tu-104 services to Lon- 
don, on the score of the Russian jet’s 
excessive noise, the Minister suddenly 
relents, saying that the Tu-104 will 


employ “operating techniques and 
procedures designed to minimize 
disturbance.” 


But he will not reveal the nature of 
these operating techniques and pro- 
cedures. Why not? Because, I imagine, 
the decision is purely a political one. 

If Aeroflot have come up with some- 
thing newer than the techniques pro- 
posed last September (Flight, October 
3), why not tell us what they are? 


@ Again, the Port of New York 
Authority recently published the results 
of monitoring 812 jet take-offs at Idle- 
wild by four airlines (see Flight last 
week). Compliments and_scoldings 
were issued, as appropriate, to the air- 
lines concerned. 

The P.N.Y.A. said it would keep jet 
operations “under review,” and it has 
done so. 

The Ministry likewise said that it 
would keep jet operations “under re- 
view.” Has it done so? It may have— 
but it will release no results. 

Conclusion: if you are operating a 
jet airliner out of New York, watch your 
climb-gradients and power-cutbacks— 
and also the time. And if you live near 
London Airport, move. 


@ “I sometimes wonder whether, as a 
result of this growth of noise, we are not 
in danger of creating a world in which 
we concentrate so much upon the 
method of getting about from one part 
of it to the other that we may be left 
with no part of it worth going to because 
of the noise when we get there.” — 
Ronald Bell, M.P. 

Don’t let’s get too hysterical about 
jet-noise. The prospect envisaged by 
Mr. Bell may not arise for months yet. 
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Correspondence 


The Editor of “Flight” is not necessarily in agreement with the views 
expressed by correspondents in these columns. Names and addresses of 
writers, not for publication in detail, must in all cases accompany letters. 


The Airline Pilot Market 


I FEEL that I must reply to the letter from Mr. D. Austin 
{April 3] regarding the employment position for pilots, Whilst 
we must all agree that there are many experienced pilots now 
unemployed, jobs are not impossible to find, and in many cases 
employers are more readily prepared to accept recently qualified 
aircrew than seasoned men who may be ageing a little. 

During February and March of this year five students graduated 
from our flying school at Elstree, and all five are now employed as 
pilots in commercial aviation. Three have been absorbed into our 
associate company, Derby Airways Ltd., and the other two are 
flying Rapides with a charter firm. 

Elstree, Herts. Davin F. Ocitvy, 
Manager, Elstree, Derby Aviation Ltd. 


Historic Hops and Flights 


T the grave risk of being termed frivolous or worse by my good 

friend Charles Gibbs-Smith, I feel I must make three observa- 
tions on his article entitled “Hops and Flights” in your issue of 
April 3. 
The device by which he magnifies Orville Wright’s first flight on 
December 17, 1903, by 400-500 per cent, because it was made into 
wind, could be applied equally well to several of the other early 
hops and flights. ‘The people concerned must surely have known 
that a kite flies better when towed into wind and some could have 
been expected to point their aircraft in that direction. It also 
raises an interesting technical point for those who drive their cars 
on business in windy weather, at 9d a mile. 

It must always be borne in mind that the Wright biplane was 
a dead-end design which (almost) in the words of the late C. G. 
Grey brought to a dead end everyone who flew it—except the 
Wrights, who retired young as pilots. History may one day give 
the greater credit to those who produced thoroughly practical (if 
later) aeroplanes like the Blériot monoplanes and Avro 500/504. 
This does not detract from the Wrights’ well-deserved credit for 
introducing science into aviation, and for inspiring those in 
Europe who built real aeroplanes. 

The fact that A. V. Roe’s 1908 biplane was photographed at the 
top of the pull-up slope at Brooklands proves nothing but that this 
was a good place to take a photograph. I have a splendid picture 
showing a Silvaire lightplane with a large number of young ladies 
sitting on its wing from tip to tip; but I am assured by the makers 
that it neither takes off nor is supplied in this condition. 

Surbiton, Surrey. Joun W. R. TAY or. 


“Radio Recognition” : What the Law Says 


LETIERS in your issues of November 7 and November 21, 
1958, indicate that the writers have used wireless telegraphy 
apparatus for the purpose of receiving messages sent from aircraft 
stations. The information given below should be of interest to 
your readers and may clarify the situation about the reception of 
messages by radio. 

It is an offence under Section 1 of the Wireless Telegraphy Act, 
1949, to establish or use any station for wireless telegraphy or 
install or use any apparatus for wireless telegraphy except in 
accordance with a licence on that behalf granted by the Postmaster- 
General. Furthermore, Section 5(b) of that Act provides that :— 

“Any person who, otherwise than under the authority of the Post- 
Y - oagaaaeaees or in the course of his duty as a servant of the Crown, 
either— 

_ “ @ uses any wireless telegraphy apparatus with intent to obtain 

information as to the contents, sender or addressee of any message 

(whether sent 7 means of wireless telegraphy or not) which neither the 

Person using the apparatus nor any person on whose behalf he is 
is authorized by the Postmaster-General to receive; or 

“(ii) except in the course of legal proceedings or for the purpose of 
any report thereof, discloses any information as to the contents, sender 
or addressee of any such message, being information which would not 
have come to his knowledge but for the use of wireless telegraphy 
apparatus by him or by another person, shall be guilty of an offence 
under this Act.” 

The foregoing legal provisions are directed to maintaining the 
Secrecy of private messages sent by radio. It is an obligation of 
Her Majesty’s Government under the International Radio Regu- 
lations to prohibit and prevent the unauthorized interception of 

ess messages not intended for general reception, divulgence 
of their contents or even the simple disclosure of their existence. 
In short, the regulations are designed to prevent prying into other 
a, we business. 

us any person who intentionally receives messages from air- 
craft stations without the authority of a licence granted by the 
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Postmaster-General is guilty of an offence under the Wireless 
Telegraphy Act, 1949. In this connection I ought to mention that 
neither the Broadcast Receiving Licences nor the Amateur (Sound) 
Licence authorize the reception of messages sent by wireless 
telegraphy from aircraft stations. The Broadcast Receiving 
Licences authorize only the reception of sound or television pro- 
grammes transmitted for general reception by authorized broad- 
casting stations and the reception of messages sent by licensed 
amateur stations, while the only messages authorized to be received 
by the Amateur (Sound) Licence are messages sent from other 


amateur stations, 
London, E.C.1. T. A. O'BRIEN, 
Public Relations Officer, General Post Office. 


Supersonic Airliners: The Wrong Objective? 


i ey your editorial for March 27 you suggest that aviation progress 
is concomitant with speed, and that therefore Britain “must” 
build supersonic airliners. 1 disagree with this view on many 
counts, and especially as regards the technical stagnation you 
refer to. It would not be true of this country, where we have (for 
example) research leadership in boundary-layer control, and the 
jet flap and honeycomb structures. Admittedly much research 
into these and allied subjects is applicable to supersonic travel, but 
need research effort, necessarily limited, be diverted to the latter 
end specifically? 

Surely our research budget should be concentrated on safer and 
cheaper forms of travel (it is difficult to contend that supersonic 
travel will be safe or cheap). One can think of more mundane, but 
surely vital, research—into navigational aids, aviation medicine, 
flight safety, and panto-base undercarriages, to name a few. I am 
trying to make the point that any specific research towards the 
supersonic airliner will draw money away from what surely are 
more valuable and rewarding subjects, even if they are less in the 
limelight. 

The reward may take a number of forms, not least in income 
and employment. Our research should be directed towards air- 
craft which in their manufacture and repair provide not only 
steady and widespread employment, but also concomitantly satisfy 
the travelling needs of a large number and wide variety of people, 
i.e., the voting and taxpaying public who ultimately foot the bill. 
Can you foresee that the allotment of Treasury funds to a super- 
sonic transport will fulfil either of these objectives? 

It is an important question, not only economically but ethically. 
Is it right that one portion of the nation should be taxed merely to 
provide employment and prestige for another? 

We have at the moment several “bread-and-butter” aircraft 
which not only promise to provide continuing personal income 
and employment but to achieve these ends without a penny 
debt to the Treasury: in fact they might well provide positive 
revenue (through profits tax). Returning to the beginning, do the 
Argosy and the Westland Westminster represent technical stag- 
nation? Notice that they are both private ventures. Surely it is 
better to place the aviation industry on a surer foundation by 
diverting money to encouraging such exportable projects before 
entering the exotic field of supersonic travel. If you doubt this, 
visit employment exchanges in Gloucester or Bristol. _ 

As you suggest, there will always be passengers willing to pay 
fabulous sums for such travel; but will they be numerous, will they 
be British, will they be unsubsidized via expense allowances, and 
above all, will they provide a profit for the airline that carries 
them? If not, we should leave such luxuriant travellers to invest 
in their own research with their own ample funds. It is perhaps 
apposite to recall that both the land and water absolute speed 
records were gained without State support. 

Cheshire. A. B. KNIGHT. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


April 17. Institute of Navigation: “The Dectra Trials,” by 
Col. C. Powell. 

April 21. R.Ae.S.: All-day Discussion on the Structural Effects of 
Kinetic — : ‘ 

Apr. 21-23. International Airline Navigators Council: Ninth Annual 
Convention, New York. 

April 22. Women’s Engineering Society: “Development of the Gas 
Turbine Engine,” by A. B. McKenzie. 

April 24. Fourth Tangier Rally, Morocco. Jae , 

April 28-30. French and British Institutes of Navigation: Symposium 
on Automatic Navigation, Paris. ? 

May 2. British Interplanetary Society: “Inertial Guidance and 
its Application to Astronautics,” by D. J. Cashmore. 

May 2. Aerial At Home, Woburn Park. : 

May 4-14. 1.A.T.A. Technical Conference, Berkeley, Calif. — 

May 5. R.Ae.S.: “The Potential Use of Aircraft for Agricultural 
Purposes,” by R. H. Scott. 


June12-21. Paris Aero Show. 
Sept. 7-13. $.B.A.C. Display and Exhibition, Farnborough. 


R.Ae.S. Branch Fixtures (to April 24): April 22, Hatfield, discussion 
evening. April 23, Preston, a.g.m. and film show; nd, a.g.m. 
and film show. April 24, Hatfield, annual dinner. 
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Sword to Adelaide 
i T a recent ceremony the badge of No. 
601 (County of London) Sqn., 
R.Aux.A.F., was presented to No. 24 (City 
of Adelaide) Sqn. by A.V-M. Sir Robert 
George, Governor of South Australia. It 
was accepted on behalf of the squadron 
by G/C. R. M. Rechner, Citizen Air 
Forces’ member of the Air Board. When 
No. 601 was officially disbanded in 1957 
it was decided that the squadron badge— 
depicting a winged sword—should be given 
to the “sister” City of Adelaide squadron. 


Running Buffet 


VALIANT of No. 214 Sqn., Bomber 

Command, flew from R.A.F. Marham 
to Nairobi (4,350 miles) in 7 hr 40 min on 
April 7 at an average speed of 567 m.p.h. 
This was half an hour faster than the 
previous fastest time from the U.K. to 
Nairobi and the aircraft, captained by 
F/L. B. Fern and on a routine training 
flight, was enabled to achieve it through 
being air-refuelled over the Mediterranean 
by a tanker Valiant of the same squadron 
from Luga. This refuelling took place at 
0600 hr. The aircraft had left Marham at 
0336 and it landed at Nairobi at 1116 hr. 


Back to Malaya 


N_ Australian-born R.A.F. officer, 
A.V-M. R. A. R. Rae, is to succeed 
A.V-M. V. E. Hancock of the R.A.A.F. 
as A.O.C. No. 224 Group in F.E.A.F. with 
effect from June 15. 

A.V-M Rae, who was born at Sydney 
in 1910 and joined the R.A.F. in 1932, has 
been Deputy Air Secretary at Air Ministry 
since July 1957. He previously com- 
manded the A. and A.E.E. at Boscombe 
Down from April 1955 and prior to that 
appointment was Deputy Director of Fly- 
ing Training at Air Ministry. 

He previously went to the Far East in 
1937, om armament duties, and in 1942 
took over command of R.A.F. Tengah. 
The following year he was reported miss- 
ing and found to be a prisoner of war. On 
his liberation in 1945 he returned to this 
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With R.A.F. officers during his visit to Christmas Island, the Duke of Edinburgh is here accom- 
panied by the task force commander, A. Cdre. J. F. Roulston (second from right), the base 
commander, G/C. J. R. Whelan (right), and the O.C. Flying, $/L. H. D. C. Webbe 


country to join the Empire Air Armament 
School. 


R.A.F. Twin Pioneering 

VER 30 Scottish Aviation Twin 

Pioneers have now been delivered to 
the R.A.F. and many have entered squad- 
ron service both in Great Britain and 
overseas. Four additional machines 
should be supplied during the next two 
months. 


Flight Deck Recognition 


T a private ceremony in the Britannia 
Royal Naval College at Dartmouth 
last week the B.E.M. awarded to 
C.P.O. Derek Bainbridge in the New Year 
Honours List was presented to him on 
behalf of the Queen by Admiral of the 
Fleet the Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 
C.P.O. Bainbridge received the medal for 
his work as captain of the flight deck of 
H.M.S. Ark Royal when that carrier was 
commanded by Capt. F. H. E. Hopkins, 
now captain of the college. Earl Mount- 
batten was making his farewell visit there 
as First Sea Lord, an appointment which 
he relinquishes at the end of this month 
— becoming Chief of the Defence 
Staff. 


Providing a Bridge 
FhORMED last year, the Institute for 
Strategic Studies has now published the 
first issue of its own journal, Survival. This 
is to Come out six times a year, and an 
editorial describes it as “a logical exten- 
sion” of the aims of the Institute itself— 
to provide a bridge between the expert and 
the layman, initiate independent studies of 
contemporary problems and act as a 
clearing-house between fresh and intelli- 
gent minds throughout the free world. 
The editorial goes on to say: “One of 
the great difficulties which now confronts 
not only the layman, but the government 
official and the serving officer as well, is 
the swift pace of change in the realms of 
both technology and ideas. There is now 


a very large and lively literature covering 
all aspects of defence, of which only the 
most leisured man could hope to keep 
abreast. In presenting Survival we hope 
in some measure to mitigate this difficulty.” 

The Institute is at 18 Adam Street, 
London, W.C.2. Survival costs 7s 6d a 
copy or 42s for a year’s issues. 


Educational Gathering 


T the eleventh annual dinner of the 
R.A.F. Education Branch, held last 
Friday in Over-Seas House, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1, Air Marshal Sir Geoffrey 
Tuttle, D.C.A.S., replied to the toast of 
“The Guests.” This was proposed by 
A.V-M. A. C. Kermode, Director of 
Educational Services. G/C. F. J. M. Pryer 
was in the chair and among the guests were 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur McDonald, 
A.O.C-in-C. Technical Training Com- 
mand, and A. L. M. Cary, Esq., Asst. 
Under-Secretary of State (Personnel), Air 
Ministry. 


More May Reunions 


HREE further R.A.F. reunions have 
been announced for next month. 
Details are as follows:— 

No. 619 Sqn.: Saturday, May 9, at the 
“Magpie and Stump,” 18 Old Bailey, London, 
E.C.4, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. Tickets (15s 6d 
each) from P. S. Osborne, c/o A. R. Heathcote 
and Co. Ltd., Bernard Works, Sylvester 
Gardens, Sheffield, 1, Yorks. 

No. 112 (Shark) Sqn.: Saturday, May 16, at 
the White Hart Hotel, Brasted, near Seven- 
oaks, Kent, at 7.30 p.m. Inclusive charge for 
dinner and wine, one guinea. The reunion is 
open to all ex-officer members of the squadron 
and those interested should contact F/L. R. A. 
Brown, R.A.F. Flying College, Manby, near 
Louth, Lincs. 

No. 601 (County of London) Sqn. Old 
Comrades Association: Saturday, May 23, at 
the Chevrons Club, Dorset Square, London, 
N.W.1, at 7.30 p.m. The guest of honour will 
be Air Chief Marshal Sir Thomas Pike, 
A.O.C-in-C. Fighter Command and C.A.S.- 
designate. Enquiries to the hon secretary, W. J. 
Kentish, 35 Floriston Court, Whitton Avenue 
West, Northolt Park, Middx (tel. Byron 0027). 


Vice-Admiral Sir Walter Couchman, Flag Officer Air (Home), presenting the Boyd Trophy to 


Lt-Cdr. H. Hayes, C.O. of No. 845 Sqn. 


The trophy, awarded annually for the finest feat of 


Naval aviation, goes to No. 845 for the part played by their Whirlwinds in the successful salvage 
of the Liberian tanker “Melika” by H.M.S. “Bulwark” and for their operations in Aden 
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FINANCING THE JETS 


By Stanley Octes 


MONETARY PROBLEMS OF THE TRANSITION TO TURBINE TRANSPORT—PART 1 


INCE October 1955 the world’s airlines have become com- 
mitted to capital expenditure in excess of — million to 
fleets by turbine- 


spective by showing that it is roughly equal to the total original 
cost of all aircraft at present in service with scheduled airlines 

throughout the world. 
Ra a et ey mg 
i lems to any industry. But in the case of the 


yy yn poe The only other 
ee comsee of ebiitenst expe, the ordinary investor, has been 


frightened away from the airline industry by its 

record. The consequences of this dependence on pe may 
well turn out to be more serious than the difficulties of actually 
raising the required equipment funds. The of over- 
reliance on loan capital are particularly likely to affect the joint- 
stock carriers, for in their case a well balanced ca cumin Stumeeas 
is a condition indispensable to financial health. Banks and 
insurance houses, for example, have often insisted on repayment 
A OS ES EN peer oe 


are extremely onerous. 

w Aitguatn the Gapnaidh amaainall tediehbest chines dillen exam 
the most profitable sections of the global industry, the U.S. 
domestic trunk and international carriers, have not emerged from 
the past decade with a record of stable financial achievement. 
Before mail pay they incurred a net deficit of £2 million in 1947, 
£7 million in 1948 and £11.4 million in 1949. Results improved 
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Convair 880: 78 on order, at a cost of about £120m with spares, by seven airlines 


FINANCING THE JETS 


between 1949 and 1955—largely as a result of higher load-factors 
and high utilization rates during the Korean mobilization period— 
and during these years they achieved an average return on invest- 
ment of some 11 per cent. Since 1956 their earnings have been 
declining, although some slight recovery was evident in the past 
few months. Substantial profits effected on the sale of surplus 
equipment by U.S. carriers reduced the extent of the profit decline 
during 1956 and held the average investment return for the lead- 
ing airlines to a level approaching that earned during the preceding 
six years. But in 1957 their investment return was reduced to an 
average of only 5 per cent, and in 1958 the industry only just 
managed to break even. 

Outside the United States, the airlines’ financial record has 
been even more unstable. Although some European carriers such 
as K.L.M., S.A.S. and Swissair have progressed towards — 
ability, their margins have seldom been more than nominal, and 
in no year between 1950 and 1957 did the European industry as 
a whole achieve a net profit before subsidy. Indeed, in 1953 
and probably in 1957—it incurred a net loss even after subsidy ! 
It seems certain that the 1958 accounts will also show a loss for 
European carriers. 

African, Asian and Australasian airlines as a group have achieved 
a better record than the European industry, but in many respects 
this has resulted from a difference in the form of capitalization 
applied to State-owned carriers in these areas as compared with 
State-owned airlines in Europe. Many of the latter, B.E.A. and 
B.O.A.C. for instance, are capitalized either with fixed-interest- 
bearing stocks or with substantial long-term loans. In Asia and 
Australasia, however, there is increasing evidence of adopting the 
practice of financing State-owned airlines on an issued share 
capital basis similar to that employed by privately owned joint- 
stock companies, dividends being paid only when profits are 
sufficient. Fixed interest is a charge prior to the ascertainment of 
profits; as such it acts in reduction of profit margins. For this rea- 
son, the airlines’ increasing dependence on fixed interest-bearing 
loan capital will unavoidably damage the industry’s financial 
record in the years immediately ahead. 

The investment attraction of airlines is based on the same 


factors that determine the attraction of any other form of industrial 
or commercial enterprise. Privately owned airlines will succeed 
in attracting large amounts of fresh capital only if they can present 
financial records and potential investment returns comparable 
with those of other industries seeking new capital. In this respect 


it must be remembered that funding prospects were much more 
favourable when the first orders for turbine equipment were placed 
in the last quarter of 1955 than they are at the present time. The 
attitude of American investors to the U.S. international and 
domestic trunk airlines remained favourable through 1956 and 
into early 1957. Some carriers such as Delta and Northeast exer- 
cised the opportunity to issue stock at that time and the Dutch 
government snatched that moment to dispose of some K.L.M. 
sares on the New York and Amsterdam stock exchanges. 

Since the end of 1955 orders have been placed for over 300 new 
turbine-powered transports. But instead of the expected steady 
expansion of traffic at an annual rate of some 15 per cent there 
has been a gradual decline in the rate of traffic growth. This was 
most marked during the height of the business recession in the 
United States; from the last quarter of 1957 until the summer of 
1958 U.S. international and domestic trunkline traffic failed to 
show an increase. Only now is traffic returning to the mid-1957 
level. The effects of this deterioration have been twofold; first, the 
net income of most carriers was considerably reduced at a crucial 
moment during financial negotiations tions; second, the decline 
reduced investors’ confidence in the ability of the industry to 
develop traffic at a rate sufficient to ensure adequate utilization of 
the capacity that it had ordered. This loss of confidence was 
aggravated by the airlines’ emphatic declaration to the C.A.B. that 
a fare increase was vitally necessary to bolster up their ailing 
finances. On the international front, air traffic expanded rapidly 
only on the North Atlantic—although in this instance over- 
enthusiastic scheduling led to a fall in load factors and a consequent 
deterioration in profit margins. Europe experienced a slight rise 
in regional traffic, but services in South America, Africa, Asia and 
Australasia suffered general reductions in traffic primarily as a 
result of the fall in international commodity prices. 

In comparison with this pause in the rate of traffic-growth, 
aircraft operating costs—particularly salaries and wages—have 
tended to rise. The U.S. trunk carriers, which had reduced their 
average Costs per c.t.m. from 30 cents in 1948 to 26 cents in 1955, 
experienced an increase to'26} cents in 1956 and 27 cents in 1957 
and 1958. The Big Four (Eastern, United, American and T.W.A.) 
were largely responsible for this trend, their unit costs having 
increased every year between 1950 and 1957. Their smaller rivals 
have as a group managed to reduce unit costs (usually by obtaining 
access to more economical long-haul routes) although their average 
level is still above that for the Big Four. The U.S. overseas 
carriers reduced their average costs each year during the period 
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1950-57 to am average level of 36 cents per c.t.m. Provisional 
figures for 1958 suggest that this reduction was temporarily halted 
last year. With non-American carriers this levelling-off process 
appears to have taken place rather earlier: over the past’ two or 
three years average unit costs for this group have stood at about 
40 pence (47 — per c.t.m. 

Not only has the traffic-growth rate been falling as cost levels 
have been rising, but average revenue yields have been dropping. 
This decline has extended over the past decade. The average fare 
received by U.S. domestic trunk carriers, for instance, has fallen 
from an average of 5.75 cents per passenger-mile in 1948 to 5.25 
cents in 1957. A general Se 
venting serious decline last year. During this same period the 
U.S. overseas carriers experienced a fall in average revenue-rates 
from 8.0 cents per passenger-mile to 6.6 cents. The decline has 
also occurred in the old world, chiefly as a result of the introduction 
and extension of tourist- and coach-class fare levels. Although 
several recent fare-increases have to some extent checked the 
reduction, yields are likely to continue to fall for some time as 
economy-class travel, inclusive-tour concessions and other cheap 
rates are extended throughout Europe, Africa and Asia. 

In a report published last June, Dr. Paul Cherington suggested 
to the American Government that the outcome of all these factors 
was that U.S. domestic trunk carriers were in danger of being 
unable to complete their financing arrangements under the credit 
conditions ruling at that time. Within a few months of this 
warning National Airlines cancelled three of their six DC-8s 
originally ordered in September 1955 and Delta reduced their 
order for DC-8s from eight to six by placing two aircraft on an 
option basis. Of no less than £273 million additional financing 
a by the main U.S. airlines at the time of the Cherington 

port (all of which would have to be found by 1962), almost one 
hail f (£112m) related to T.W.A. while £42 million represented 
Pan American’s finance. With the exception of T.W.A. 
(which could presumably raise the required funds if Howard 
Hughes gave the go-ahead to the Hughes Tool Co.) nearly all 
the shortfall evident in June 1958 has now been eliminated. This, 
as will be examined, has been possible only by reliance on loans 
from financial institutions. 

The financing problems of airlines outside the U.S. have been 
influenced to a large extent by the fact that a majority of the 
major carriers are either state-owned or controlled financially by 
the state. In many cases, such as Air France and B.O.A.C., there 
is little real economic difference between government funds sub- 
scribed in return for stock and funds subscribed by the same 
governments in the form of long term loans. In each case the 
investor is the same. This is in sharp contrast to the joint- -stock 
U.S. carriers, which have to compete for their funds in open 
markets and thus have to comply with stringent conditions. 

Nonetheless, the problems facing non-American carriers are 
serious. This has been shown by the experience of operators in 
France, Australia, Brazil and Mexico. Both French independent 
carriers, TAI and UAT, found that the government insisted on a 
reduction in their anticipated order from four DC-8s each to a 
total of four between them. The same principle—conservation of 
capital—was adopted in Australia, where the government ruled out 
T.A.A.’s preference for the Caravelle and placed an upper limit 














Left, Douglas DC-8: 139 on 
order, at a cost of about 
£310m with spares, by 18 
airlines. Right, Boeing 707: 
187 on order, at a cost of 
about £380m with spares, 
by 16 airlines 
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to the number of Electras that Australian carriers would be per- 
mitted to order. The Brazilian Government also has considered 
placing restrictions on investment requirements. The device used 
here is likely to be a withholding of loan capital or subsidy unless 
orders and operations are rationalized. The Mexican carriers have 
resorted to another technique—voluntary pooling of equipment. 
(CMA and Aeronaves now jointly o te the last-named com- 
omy, Satne—gpuniaa The degree of pressure behind this is 


This trend towards conservation of capital—and consequent 
reduction of capital requirements—is becoming increasingly 
apparent and is evident in various other directions. The Swissair- 
SAS agreements concerning their Convair 880s, DC-8s and 
Caravelles form a case in point, as does the contract between Pan 
American and National whereby the latter has contracted to lease 
Boeing 707s from Pan American during the winter season, both 
carriers also agreeing to an exchange of stock. Further examples 
of capital rationalization are the agreements between East African 
Airways, Central African Airways, Ghana Airways and Nigerian 
Airways on the one hand and B.O.A.C. on the other. By charter- 
ing modern aircraft from the British carrier these smaller 
companies are able to obtain a given capacity with a more reduced 
capital commitment than would otherwise have been the case. A 
final technique used to reduce capital needs is the leasing of 
equipment. Sabena used lease arrangements in respect of some 
of its DC-7C fleet while American Airlines will lease the engines 
to be installed in the 25 Boeing 720s and 25 Convair 600s 
ordered during last August. 

In the past —— airline management has been pre-occupied 
with the problem of obtaining the necessary funds to permit 
realization of re-equipment plans. But the implications of the 
manner in which this investment programme has been carried out 
suggest that those carriers that have managed to arrange this pro- 
gramme satisfactorily will soon be faced by an even more onerous 
problem: how to meet their debts. The U.S. industry is the 
most significant in this respect, because the financial health of a 
joint-stock enterprise is profoundly affected by the manner in 
which capital is raised. The credit status of a State-owned 
airline and its ability to raise capital is frequently as ) oe 
on the state of the national economy or on changes in the political 
climate as on its own financial ability. A joint-stock enterprise, on 
the other hand, despite the availability of subsidy in the last resort, 
is answerable to private or institutional investors. 

Although these financial problems are difficult, they are not 
insurmountable. As has been emphasized, many of the diffi- 
culties reflect the deterioration in the industry’s earnings during 
the past two years. In the light of this deterioration it is obvious 
that many airlines have over-extended themselves. The jet com- 
mitments represent a considerable increase in investment which, 
under today’s adverse conditions, is not being accompanied by a 
proportionate increase in revenues. This means that the ratio of 
revenue to investment in equipment has been declining, and as a 
consquence of this every unit of revenue is costing more to earn. 
But trading conditions are already changing: by the time all the 
new equipment is in operation it is possible that traffic will be 
expanding again at a buoyant 15 per cent per annum. 

(to be concluded) 
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THE AIRLINES’ SHOPPING LIST—No. 6 


HE market has been less ebullient since Flight’s last shop- agreement with Vickers and Rolls-Royce, have resulted in doubts 
ping list was published on September 19, but two new British about Capital Airlines’ nine aircraft. Swissair have bought five, 
types appear for the first time. Armstrong Whitworth’s two of which will be leased to S.A.S. 
as eee een eS ee eee Bristol Britanma. aay ay, Sey eed A further aircraft 
the U.S. all-freight carrier Riddle (backed by a substantial order nae Dome unease Air Charter but a Britannia 300 series for 
from the R.A.F. for the AW.660 variant) and, very much for the my of Supply taken under a hire arrangement. 


first time, this list of turbine transports includes a transport “hal order or 10 aircraft from Northwest Air- 

helicopter—the Fairey Rotodyne. B 2, 4 Hy Pn nn egy 

New York Airways, and an option has been placed on a further 15. Fokker Friendship. The total of Fokker-built Friendships has 

The helicopter airline will pay about £4m each for their Rotodynes. been adjusted to 52; Aviacion y Commercio’s order for six aircraft 
Changes in other airline orders are as follows : — is still under negotiation. ees an, De 1 See a 
Boeing 720. An Aerlinte order for three for transatlantic but an order for a similar number has been placed by the 

operation was placed in March. Netherlands Air Force. Fairchild have received a number of new 


Convair 880. Heavy financial liabilities, including a mortgage orders to bring the current total from 71 to 90. 
(Correct to April 10, 1959, excluding options, but including military, government and executive orders) 
































Aircraft Verient Powerplant Airlines Total 
120 Pratt and Whitney JT3 5 Guovent j eran. 23 wat Gontoned, S Cy = ; T.W.A,, 15 
(curren) tas, 1959); Cubana, 2 (March, ); U.S. Air 
Boeing 707 220 = — Whitney JT4 Seontt  § SOmater 959) 148 
320 and Whitney JT4 ronan. | wigs Air France + eae 1959); Sabena, 5 (December 1959); T.W.A., 
0 Rolls-Royce Conway B.O.AC., 15 (i 1959); Lufthansa, 4 (eummer 1960); Air-india, 3 (early 1940); 
Varig, 2 (July 1960) 
Boeing 720 707-020 Pratt and Whitney JT3 ‘ahead, "1 ane 1960); American, 25 (early 1960); Aerlinte, 3 (November 1960- » 
Overseas or Pratt and Whitney JT4 PanAm, 17 (December 1959); , 18 (late 1959); K.L.M., 8 ( era.a ebrwary 
Long Range Eastern, 20 (late 1959); J.A.L., 43,000) S.AS., 7¢ 1960); 
Domestic 1960); Panair do Brasil, 4 (1960); Delta, 4 une 1960); Swissair, , June, 
Douglas D0C-8 Gerster Seeees VAT, i (March May 1960); T.A.L, 2 Gune 1960); Otpneie2 2'4960); 139 
rans-Caribbean, 
Rolls-Royce Conway T.CA., 6 fee 1960): Aiea 2 ‘summer 1960) 
Domestic Pratt and Whitney JT3 United, 22 (1959); National, 3 (1959); Delta, 2 (1959) 
Vickers VC.10 135 seats Rolls-Royce Conway B.O.A.C., 35 (1963) 35 
Convair 880 and 600 General Electric C)-805 | T.W.A., 30 (late 1959); Delta, 10 (1959); tinental, S.A., 4; R.E.A.L., 4 (late 
Hed American (Convair “00), 25 (196 sseae sect Seiwetr $ for lease to S.A.S.—iate 78 
102 Proteus 70S B.OA.C., 15 
Bristol Britannia 250 Proteus 761 “ of S., 3; R.A.F., 20 % 
300 series Proteus 761 M. of S.. 1; Aeronaves de de Mexico, 2; Air 
310 series Proteus 761 B.O.AC., 18; El Al, 4; CPALL., 6; TA yd Cubana, 4 
de Havilland Comet + Rolls-Royce Avon RA.29 | B.O.A.C., 19 (current); Aerolinea Argentinas, 6 (current); E.A.A.C., 2 (summer 1960) 2 
48 Rolls-Royce Avon RA.29 | B.E.A., 6 (late 1959 to spring 1960) 
Vickers Vanguard 950 series Rolls-Royce Tyne B.E.A., 20 (March 1960); T.C.A., 20 (August 1960) «0 
Lockheed Electra Allison 501 Eastern, (current); 3S (current); Braniff, 9 (May 1959); National, 
> K.LM., 12 (Octobe (October 1959); Western, 9 (Se ber 1 }; Allison, 1 
(delivered); Garuda, 3; Pacific —wy- 3; Cathay 2 (May, fe KS eek 1959); 161 
Aeronaves de Mexico, 3; + ang" quarter 1959s Aneeew 
delivered); TAAL 2 (1959): T.EAL., 3 (last quarter 1959); oo a 
(uty-December 1 
Anti-submarine Allison 501 More than 200 to be built for U.S. Navy 200+ 
Airco D.H. 121 Rolls-Royce RB.141 B.E.A., 24 (from late 1963) 24 
Sud Caravelle Rolls-Royce Avon RA.29 | Air France 24 (1959 to late 1960); S.A.S., 16 (4 for lease to Swissair) eo); 
Sooier SOPs Varig, 2 une, November 1959). EER, 5 CEPR ES COE y: |} 30 
: Air Algerie, 4 january-March 1960); Royal Air 
Vickers Viscount 700 & G00 series | Rolls-Royce Dart See Inst below 405 
AW.650 Argosy Rolls-Royce Dart Riddle, 4 (spring, 1960) 4 
AW .660 Rolls-Royce Dart R.AF. (more than 20) 20+ 
Fokker-built Aer Lingus, 7 (current); T.A.A., 12 ey + K.L.M., 2 (firse half. of 1960); —y 
Government, 1 (ond of 959): R.LV., Turin, 1 (summer 1959); Governmen: 
3 ea 1959); Braathens S.A.F.E.. 3 (current); iranian Oil 2 (end of 1959); 52 
Fokker F.27 a Ansett-A.N.A.. 6 (last quarter of 1959): Philippine Airlines, 2 (January 1960); 
Friendship aye Philippine Government, 1 (summer 1959); Horten (Germany) 1 (latter half of 1959); 
Royal Netherlands rey Force, 12 (1960) 
Fairchild-builc Wesc Comm, 6; tochan, 2s Mietmene, 8; Bonanza, 6; Quebecair, 2; Aerovias Ecuat- 
orianas, 1; Northern , 3; Avensa, 5; Wien Alaska, 2; Wheeler, 2; Pacific 
Airlines, 6; LAY., eS Lloyd Aero Boliviano, 3; Trans Mar de Cortes, 1; 90 
Aloha, 3; Oxzark, 3; Aerolineas Arg 10; ive versions, 17; unannounced 
orders, 4 
Fairey Rotodyne Rolls-Royce Tyne New York Airways, 5 (spring 1964) 5 
nen none 
Viscount (all models). The followi pt cf costimat for 405 aircraft, as follows: B.E.A., 27 V.701 (Dart 506); 24 V.802 ( 
S10), Sy he hs ); B.W.LA., 4 V.702 506), 4 V. wet VOT (Dart 308), 6 V.808 (Dart 510); Air France, 12 V.708 (Dart 506); T.A.A., 7 V.720 
ieee pe Wey to Vand 3'V893; Pakistan ); indtan Ar Force, A. B (Dare 506), 1 V.730 Th oe = V.724 (Dart 506); 36 V.757 (Dart 506); Hunting- 
Governmen Dart 506); i Airways, 3 V. agp ME (Dart 506); Fred Olsen, 4 V.779 ( 
510)**; Canadian Government, 1 V7m3a7 (Dart 500 506), 1 ts My tie), yo tion 5 Vv. (Dart 506); Capital, 3 V.744 (Dart 506), 60 V.745 (Dart 510); Butler Air 
Transport, 2 V.747 (Dart 506); Gave fons V.748 (Dart 10); LA.V., 3 V.749 (Dart 506); M.E.A., 7 V.754 ( 510); Hong Kong, 2 V.760 (Dart 510) 
U.B.A., 3 V.761 Vy 0); TA.C.A., Te (Dare 510, . V.786 (Dart 510); U.S. Steel Corp., 3 V.764 (Dart 510); Standard Oil, 1 V.765 (Dart 510); indian Airlines, 
10 V.768 (Dart 510); 9 —— ‘bere 510); beg 8 V.804 (Dart 510); New ry N.A.C., 3 V (Dart 510); Continental, 15 V.812 (Dart 525); South African 
Airways, 7 V.813 ( re S28), tranian Government, 3 V.782 (Dart 510); yey V.814 (Dart 525); Philippine Air Lines, 2 V.784 (Dart 510); Alitalia-L.A.!., 10 V.785 
= 510); South African ment, 1 V.781 Dart 510); Pakistan Air Lines, 3 V.815 rt 525); Cubana, 3 V.755 (Dart aw V.818 (Dart 525); Lanica, 2 V.786 
Dart 510); Brazilian Government, 1 ve. 1 V.789 (Dart 510); P.L.U.N.A., 3 V.769 (Dart 510); Niarchos, 1 V.819 (Dart 525); Eagle Aviation, 2 V.805; Turkish Airlines, 
5 831; Ansett-A.N.A., 4 V.832 (Dart 525); Northeast, 9 V.745 (Dart 510); Kuwait Oil, 1 V.745; Sudan Airways, 1 V.810 


——— 5 V.827; Airwork, 2 V.736, 2 V 


(Dart 
Se icticciaieatins ** Leased to Austrian Airlines. 
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How 40 Governments 
Charge for the Use of 


their Airports 


By G. L. MARCHAULT 


volumes of concrete, needs enough electrical power to light 
a small town, necessitates costly and elaborate radio and 
electronic equipment, employs large numbers of people on shift 
work and, quite naturally, is an extremely expensive undertaking. 
Throughout the world civil aviation administrations responsible 
for such undertakings have been faced since the war with steadily 
rising costs. They have tried to keep pace but they have always 
been a step or two » for this is the nature of the govern- 
mental machine. There are relatively few ways of recovering the 
money spent on civil aviation; but the financial de ts have 
exercised considerable ingenuity in ringing the changes on the few 
ways that do exist. 
Broadly speaking, airport charges fall into four categories :— 


Landing Fees. These range, in cost, from the insignificant to 
the enormous, For the Boeing 707, which is the biggest civil 
aircraft flying at the moment, the lowest landing fee in the world 
seems to be asked by Honolulu, which charges a flat rate of $2, or 
approximately 14s 4d. The highest seems to be the Republic of 
the Sudan, which charges £255 5s 6d. 

These fees are assessed in a bewildering variety of ways. Many 
countries classify their airports according to the facilities 2 available 
and wheter ab beh dhe Glemene Gr Ged, hard or natural. The 
scales of fees are then graded according to airport classification. 
Mexico, for example, has no fewer than six categories of airport. 
Other States make a distinction between national and international 
traffic, with a corresponding reduction for national flights. The 
Netherlands even go so far as to have five types of traffic—namely, 
intercontinental, European, inland, local and instructional. The 
first pays 3.40 guilders per 1,000 kg and the last pays 0.55. Many 
States offer reductions to airlines which make a number of landings 
at the same aerodrome during the month. In Colombia, for 
example, more than 20 landings in the same month qualify for 
a 75 per cent reduction—a considerable saving. 

Australia uses a method which seems reasonably fair in that it 
takes account of the length of route flown and the aids along 
the route. The aircraft weight in 1,000 Ib units is multiplied by 
a given number of pence (33d if under 20,000 Ib and 53d if over 
20,000 Ib) and this, with 10 per cent added, is multiplied by a 
“flight factor” which varies according to the route. Thus, the 
flight factor for Sydney to Lae is 14, whilst the factor for Canberra 
to Adelaide is 4. Peru has a method which is somewhat similar. 
— — aircraft into ye Lp apn te and eae 
a expresses the airc: as a 
DC-4 weight. This percentage is then multiplied by ey oh he sum 
per 100 kilometres flown thro’ Peru. On this basis a DC-3 is 
rated at 47.73 per cent whilst a B is rated at 145.45 per cent. 
New Zealand produces a variant on this theme by charging on the 
basis of weight of revenue load on-loaded, or gross weight, multi- 
plied by the number of hours flown, with ‘different rates for inter- 
national, domestic and other flying. Portugal strikes an entirely 
novel note. Almost every country uses the weight of the aircraft 
as a basis for assessing the charges; but Portugal uses aircraft 
engine power (in international horse-power). 

In many countries the landing fee includes the use of night 
landing facilities, but others charge extra for a t landing. Some 
charge separately for each landing and take-off; others levy the 
charge according to the weight of the aircraft; the Lebanon makes 
a fixed charge augmented by an extra charge for each five minutes’ 
use of the lights; Hong Kong charges a flat rate per hour. Some- 
times this night landing charge is also levied when lights are 


\ airport covers a vast area of land, requires prodigious 












WHO 
PAYS? 


switched on during poor visibility, as, for example, in the 
Netherlands. 

Air Navigation Charges. 
popular with many countries. Probably one of the 
duced as an overflying charge by Ireland. In the days when air- 
craft range was shorter than it is now, Shannon, which had been 


These are becoming increasingly 


it was intro- 


built to accept transatlantic traffic, was in great demand. With 
range Shannon was by-passed more frequently and 
revenue dropped, so in an effort to regain some of the money 
which had been lost a charge was levied against every aircraft 
which flew through the Shannon Flight Information Region. 

Some of these charges are quite straightforward and the operator 
knows exactly what he is going to be called upon to pay. In the 
Sudan, for example, every overflying aircraft is charged a flat rate 
which covers any number of contacts with the Flight Protection 
Service and also the services of Air Traffic Control, aeronautical 
mobile and fixed services and radio navigational aids. Chile 
charges its domestic operators a flat rate for eee kilometre flown, 
with an additional charge for every radio beacon along the route. 
For international operators there is a flat rate according to the route 
flown, and all these charges bear a 100 per cent surcharge at night. 
Haiti seems to charge for everything except the sunshine. Here 
there is a fixed charge per hour of radio watch maintained, with 
an additional charge for each message passed, at so much per 
word, and then a charge for terminal forecasts, with a higher 
charge for forecasts in general. New Zealand has a method all her 
own; int airlines are charged £10 per take-off whilst the 
domestic operators are assessed at 2 per cent of the gross operating 
revenue from all flight operations. The auditors must have fun 
with this one. 

Some of the fees—more in the nature of hidden charges—are 
much more difficult to predict. Mexico, for instance, charges for 
navigation, radio communications, airport traffic control and 
meteorological services which are approved by the department, but 
it does not detail the items. Argentina does something similar. 
Scheduled operators have to pay 50 per cent of the total estimated 
operating costs of radio stations at airports and an estimate of 
these monthly costs is published. But over and above this there is 
a charge of 50 per cent of the total operating costs of air traffic 
control, communications, radio aids, etc., based on the operating 
costs of the services, the frequency of the flights and the proportion 
of the services used. Probably the most difficult one to work out 
- yr which, as already stated, regards aircraft as a percentage 

DC-4 weight. They charge for the use of ILS, and I can do no 
to than quote their own regulations on the ‘subject : —_ 

“Monthly charges are levied against the scheduled airlines based upon 
the quniber of scheduled landings (announced in advance each six 
months) whether or not such 
charge is set to cover total costs i 
eo monthly. Apportionment is effected by two methods, as 

ws: — 

My ag mmorpg pe pee eg ny 
airlines in accordance with their level of operations, seven or 
more landings per week being standard, below that, sub-standard. 
Standard apportionments are obtained by dividing one third of total 
Pe ee ce fl nd paged were ee Neen we 
A apportionment is that part of a standard apportionment 
which the users’ weekly landings are of the standard seven. Thus a 
sub-standard user with two weekly landings would 
the standard apportionment. Tt will be noved that the one third of the 
total cost which is the base for the apportionment could not be collected 


in full unless all airlines serving the airport were standard users. 
(Continued ‘overleaf 
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The wide differences existing a 
the charges levied by States for the 
use of their airports are shown at 
a glance in this self-explanatory 
illustration. The aircraft assumed 
is the Boeing 707-320: comparisons 
in the charges for other types would 
exhibit a similar degree of “scatter 
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37s | 








Charges. Most States who use 
this form of charge levy a flat rate 





for passengers departing for 
abroad and, in general, transit 
passengers are exempted. France 
makes use of a sliding scale of 











passenger charges which varies 
according to the aerodrome of 
| departure, the destination, and the 





discount (if any) on the fare, It 
n ranges from 120 francs to 1,500 
francs. Cargo handling charges 


are usually levied at a flat rate 








ae ous according to tonnage unloaded. 


Portugal provides an exception to 
this rule at Lisbon, where the 





cargo charge is proportional to 
actual freight charge. 

Taxes. This proves to be the 
most difficult subject to analyse, 
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mainly because many countries 
pled a a Je ape tax on fuel sup- 

at their airports. Although 
it is not difficult to find out the 











£1so 


final cost of the fuel at most air- 
ports, it is extremely hard to dis- 
cover what portion of the 
amount is a hidden fuel tax and, 
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+ £100 


as such, extra revenue to the air- 
port authorities. Some countries, 
such as the Sudan and Iceland, 




































































WHO PAYS? 


“(b) After all general level apportionments collected in accordance 
with (a) have been subtracted from total monthly costs, the balance is 
apportioned among all scheduled airlines (whether standard or sub- 
standard users) in accordance with their total number of landings. 
Scheduled landings in addition to those announced in advance are 
charged an average fee plus ten per cent. Non-scheduled landings RY 
the average fee without the additional ten per cent. Charges for ILS 
usage are collected partly in soles (national currency) and partly in U.S. 
dollars in accordance with the currencies in which various expenses were 


incurred. 

Budgeting for what has to be paid under this system must defeat 
most people. 

Possibly the heaviest air navigation charge in the world is 
imposed by Canada. It is partially concealed by being given the 
title of “transoceanic fee,” but it is an air navigation charge for all 
that. An international flight by a Boeing 707 from San Francisco 
to Montreal would pay £37 7s. If the same aircraft had crossed 
the Caribbean, the Bole or the Atlantic, then the cost (which also 
includes a special $20 telecommunications charge) would be 
£171 lls 3d. Moreover, this transoceanic fee is payable on arrival 
or departure, so that on Atlantic schedules it is levied twice over. 





are quite open about the matter. 
Iceland charges just over half a 
krone for every U.S. gallon up- 
lifted—about 23d. 

Where details of other taxes are 
| published they make interesting 
| comparisons. Most of them take 
the form of a head tax on pas- 
sengers landing, or else a tax on 
airline tickets sold within the 
country. The highest rate of tax 
seems to apply in Israel, where 
an Israeli national is required to 
pay an extra 40 per cent on the 
cost of the fare if he buys the 
ticket in Israeli currency. The 
United States have also turned 
this idea to their own advantage 
by charging a 10 per cent trans- 
portation tax on all tickets sold 
inside the U.S.A. Portugal makes 
on the cost of ticket, plus an extra proportion 
of the fare if the journey starts from Lisbon a. 

Some of the head taxes are quite alarming. Indonesia charges 
a disembarkation fee of £14 2s on every foreigner, though this is 
returned if he stays less than 30 days. Venezuela charges just over 
£2 per head for all except Americans—they can come in for just 
over £1. El Salvador has one of the quaintest of all; there is 
a $1 per head landing tax on everybody except commercial travel- 
lers—who have to pay $10 per head. There must be a moral in 
that somewhere. 


“7s | 





£s0 


£25 





* * + 


The tables in the following pages show the landing fees, extra 
charges and passenger ing fees for a DC-3, Viscount 800, 
Comet 4 and Boeing 707-320 for 40 different countries, all ex- 
pressed in British currency. These represent only the published 
charges, valid at the time of compilation (March-April 1959). 
Where countries charge a fuel concessionaire for the right to 
supply fuel then this cost is passed on to the operator and repre- 
sents a hidden charge. In a similar fashion no account has been 
taken of parking charges. Most countries allow about six hours 
parking free, others charge a parking fee immediately. 
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The graph opposite is in two parts. One part shows the known 
total amount which is levied on a Boeing 707 full of passengers, 
together with the extra charges, where applicable, and the optimum 
passenger handling charges. The second part shows the relation- 
ship between the landing fee (total) and the maximum amount 
which could be collected in tax for a particular flight. Details of 
each flight used, and the cost of the ticket, are shown in the 
tables. 

Against each country the last column of the tables shows the 
date on which the landing fees were last amended or republished. 
Some of the dates are six years old, or more, and it would not be 
surprising if increased landing fees were announced by these 
countries in the near future. It cannot be pretended that a survey 
of 40 countries is absolutely comprehensive, but it is hoped that 
it will prove truly representative. 

The four methods of paying for civil aviation sc far examined 
in this article have been: (1) landing fees, with which parking 
fees can be associated; (2) air navigation charges; (3) passenger 
and cargo-handling charges; (4) taxes, on tickets or as head taxes. 
To these can be added three more: (5) revenue from concessions 
for restaurants, bars, shops, fuel supplies, etc.; (6) foreign currency 
attracted into the country via tourist traffic; (7) the taxpayer (as 
a last resort). 

No. 5 can be quite profitable if properly administered and trade 
can be attracted into the airport. No. 6 is a valuable contribution 
as long as it can be done at an economic price. There is little point 
in it if every dollar received has cost a guinea to attract. 

So far, civil administrations have tended to lag behind the times 
in charging an economic rate for aviation facilities. Sooner or 
later, when rebuilding for the big jets gets under way, the present 
flow "of bills is going to swell into an avalanche. The administra- 
tions are then going to be forced to think very hard indeed. The 
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money will have to be found from somewhere, but the question is 
where? Who pays? 

The aircraft manufacturer will be untouchable, leaving only the 
passenger, the operator, or the taxpayer. So far as the passenger 
is concerned, the bulk of people travelling first-class by air ane: | 
do so on an expense account, either commercial or governmental. 
That being so there seems no reason why they should not pay an 
economic price. Holiday tours today represent one of the cheapest 
forms of vacation; 5 or 10 per cent on the fare should not deter 
those who want to take their holidays abroad. It would simply 
mean that they would save a little harder. 

As for the operators, they object as soon as there is any sugges- 
tion that landing charges id be increased. They claim that 
their margin between costs and receipts is already too small. The 
airlines’ attitude was summarized by Mr. W. H. Whelan, chairman 
of the Foreign Air Lines Association, when he said on March 20, 
1959, after a meeting with the M.T.C.A. on the subject of the 
recently increased U.K. charges: “. . . The airlines agreed that 
they should pay a fair share towards making the State-owned 
airports self-supporting. But they felt that the State [i.e., the 
taxpayer] should also bear a fair share of the costs.” 


. * + 


When this study was started it was thought that all the necessary 
information would be obtainable from the I.C.A.O. publication 
which deals exclusively with airport tariffs. It was found that the 
latest edition available in the United Kingdom was dated 
January 1, 1958; subsequently it was discovered that some of the 
information had been amended by the country concerned even 
before this date, but had not been incorporated. The author is 
most indebted to the M.T.C.A.’s Aeronautical Information 
Service at Pinner for providing the latest information available. 
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AND TAXES IMPOSED BY 40 COUNTRIES* 


















































. . Remarks (and 
State or Landing Fees and Associated Passenger Charges and/or pc-3 Vieseumt | Comete | Seeks date fees last 
Airfield Charges Taxes . a or 
és d ésd Se @ Se & < re-published) 
AFGHAN- 
ISTAN | Landing, by weight categories 719 0 135 9 35 9 26 11 6 | August 1957. 
AUSTRALIA | Aircraft from or to abroad, over 1957. 
20,000 ib, 5.25d per 1,000 ib+10°.,, Example used, Mel- 
multiplied “4 a Flight Factor for each bourne to Darwin, 
stage flow Overseas FF=8. Mel- bound Singapore. 
Genvnedibareta FF=11 ms 917 7 2300 «°5 58 6 8 112 16 11 
BELGIAN By weight categories for landing 610 0 15 16 49:0 9118 O]| June 1958. 
CONGO | Night take-off or aap, by — 
categories ‘ 310 8 460 460 460 
10 0 8 19 7 6 3815 0 % 40 
BERMUDA Points system based on weight, pas- 1957. 
sengers and cargo 170 8 O 1216 0 1312 0 1716 O 
Charge for Aeronautical Messages . 200 200 200 200 
1280 1416 0 1512 0 1916 0 
£1 per ee on - except tran- 
sit p 9 yield 200 7330 0 7600] 15 0 0 
0 8 0 89 16 0 9112 O| 18416 0 
BRITISH Sliding scale by weight (reducing) . § $9 910 18 8 0 2413 O] 1952. 
GUIANA | Telecommunications and Navaids 
(Atkinson (minimum). (Agreed contract rates 
Field) | for regular users.) im 436 436 436 436 
, ya 13 46 1911 6 2816 6 
BURMA By weight categories for landing . 315 0 1 #5 0 2210 0 56 5S 0] January 1958. 
ae charge within Rangoon 
15 0 0 15 0 0 15 0 0 18 0 0 
ae charge 710 0 710 0 710 0 710 0 
2665 0 33 15 0 4s 00 7815 0 
7 3s per = embarking 
yield 460] 1110 0] 1113 8] 260 
3011 0 45 5 0 5613 8] 104 0 0 


























* The data assumed for the four typical types of aircraft are as follows: Gross weight, DC-3, 27,000 Ib; Viscount, 63,000 |b; Comet 4, 158,000 Ib; Boeing 707-320, 311,000 Ib. 


Power, 2,400 h.p.; 8,000 h.p.; 42, 


Ib; 52,000 Ib. Passengers, 28; 75; 76; 165. Cargo, DC-3 negligible; 250 kg; 500 kg; 2,000 kg 
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Viscount Remarks (and 
or Landing Fees and Associated Passenger Charges and/or oes 800 Comes 4 707-338 date fees last 
Airfield Cherges Taxes i s - -) a ese ag a amended or 
re-published) 
CANADA Sliding scale by weight (increasing), 
e.9. 
National scale , 9 24 415 8 1412 6 31 12 O | September 1958. 
International scule woe 298 515 7 1715 6 7 7 
Transoceanic (Atiantic, Polar, Pacific or 
Caribbean flights) including $20 Tele- 
communications charge per - 
Whole fee charged on arrival or 
departure 2018 3 38 63¢43 8617 6] 17111 3 
CEYLON By weight categories 410 9 169 213 8 56 10 10 | 1955. 
CHILE Domestic, weight category charge per | 15%, sales tax on tickets paid 1956. 
(Class | mile flown plus charge for each NDB | for in Chile. 2%, Tourist tax for Example used, Lima 
Airports) | en route. 100%, night surcharge. journeys originating in Chile to Santiago, 1st 
including international return class fare £165. 
halves. Maximum yield 784 0 012,103 15 0|2,131 16 0/4590 0 0 
International, weight category charge 
per landing or take-off plus communi- 
cations fee ing to route flown 
with 100% night surcharge. Fiat rate 
for lighting in addition (10s 10d) 7 18 10 920 25 3 6 7118 8 
791 18 10 12,112 17 012,156 19 6 |4,661 18 8 
CYPRUS Landing fee, by weight increments ... $12 0| 100 Of] 211810] 41 9 3 | 1956. 
Traffic rights, passenger aircraft: by 
weight brackets . > 2 | 310 3 510 4 510 4 
717 1 1310 3 - i #419 7 
CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA | Fixed rate per 1,000 kg 3 3 1110 3 2811 6 56 14 0] 1954. 
DENMARK Domestic rote, fixed rate per 1,000 kg 415 9 7120 27 16 «0 5415 0] 1955. 
(Copenhag Inter i rote, fixed rate per 1,000 
and Aalborg) | kg “ . ; ~_ ‘ - 8 6 1211 6 30690~«C0 62 00 
Lighting fee, by weight brackets “— ose oe 117% 3 211 9 211 9 211 9 
7.00 Kr for all passengers de- 
parting from Denmark for 
abroad. Maximum yield 10 2 3 27723 2710 O 59 10 10 
177 0 2 56 6110 9] 124 2 7 
DOMINICAN | Landing fee, fixed rate per gross ton 70 00 217 2 88 107 8 6 | April 1957. 
REPUBLIC | Night surcharge, per tak or landing . . 115 9 115 9 115 9 115 9 xample used, 
Sales tax, 5% on single fare 23%15 9 62515 O]| 634 211 |1,38416 5S | Ciudad hang to 
M ideo, Ist 
24811 6] 650 711 692 6 4/1494 0 8 class, £167 17s 2d. 
Ful Sliding scale to 40,000 Ib, fixed rate 
thereafter. 75°, rebate on second or 
subsequent landing in Fiji during inter- 
national flight. tward and return 
flights treated as separate flights 970 2519 3 65 3 6} 134 S 9] April 1953. 
FRANCE National, three weight brackets (in- 
(Paris) creasing) then fixed rate per tonne , ~ . ase 19 10 613 8 3119 3 73 3 O |} July 1958. 
300 fr/passenger in Metropoli- Passenger fee varies 
tan France . oe eee 625 468 0 1612 5 36 2 0 | with destination 
240 fr stamp duty per ticket and fare. 
sold in France . 417 8 13 5 13 410 2818 0 
11 19 11 % 31 6116 6] 138 3 0 
International, fixed rate per tonne up to : 
25 tonnes, higher rate per tonne there- 
after oe ‘ . - we 317 0 916 0 Be. 760 
Lighting fee, fixed rate : . wes “" ann 236 236 236 236 
New York, 1,500 fr/passenger 
(+ stamp duty) , me 37 70 9415 0 % 10) 20 5 0 
. 43 6] 10614 6] 133 6 3| 28614 6 
GREECE Landing, fixed rate per 5,000 Ib or part 5 00 10 16 10 213 8 52 8 O | August 1957. 
Night landing and/or take-off, 50°, 
surcharge one : 2170 0 5§ 8 5 13 610 2% 40 
710 0 1% 5 3 0 0 6 7812 0 
HAITI Fixed rate per ton plus charges for air July 1954. 
navigation facilities, radio watch, 
meteorological forecasts . 125 0 200 6 00 136 10 0 | Basic landing fee. 
Charges for arriving and departing 
cargo . “s ™ a wel - ose 316 6 423 419 7 3°11 | Exeras (including 
Head tax of $2 on all except cargo.) 
those staying less than 72 hours. Transits—25c. 
Maximum yield es : 200 53 1 4 345 8 117 17 1 | Example used, Port 
10% tax on 1st international au Prince to Rio de 
sector of all tickets issued in Janeiro, 1st class 
Haiti including return half. $393 (single). 
Maximum yi pe ‘ 395 0 011,060 14 3 |1,085 11 5S [2,333 10 3 
431 1 611,145 17 10 |1,213 16 6/2595 1 3 
HONG ——- by weight cat jes up to 
KONG | 150, ib. Thereafter flac rate per 
1,000 Ib. one ‘ 170 0 0 182 3 #20 78 8 O]| August 1957. 
Night lighting per hour or part thereof 326 326 326 326 
1326 2149 4346 8110 6 
HONOLULU | Over 27,000 ib—flat rate of $2 : oo : 464 464 464 14 4] 1951 as amended. 
if flying to U.S.A. or Alaska, Example used, 
variable ticket tax according to Honolulu to San 
distance flown over U.S. terri- Francisco, 10c per 
tory provided tickets bought ticket. 
inside U.S. territory. Maximum 
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Landing Fees and Associated 
Charges 













































































ICELAND Fixed rate per ton for first 20 tons, 
thereafter half this rate per ton 35 6 519 0 71680 20 S 6] April 1950. 
Fuel tax, Kr 0.5950/U.S. gal uplifted , 810 0 1470 52 S$ O]| 11712 O]| Uplife assumed 
10% sales tax on all tickets -3 650; Viscount 
bought in Iceland with Icelandic 1,100; Comet 4,000; 
Krone. Reykjavik - New York Boeing 9,000 gal 
£131 19s single 275 1 3 | 98912 6/1002 16 5/2178 3 6 
286 16 911,009 18 611,066 9 5/2316 1 0 
IRAN Fiat rate per 100 kg 
Charge for night lending or take-off— 
amount unknown 13 6 214 6 617 6 13 8 9] May 1954. 
IRELAND Fiat per 1,000 ib to 30,000 Ib. Slightly 
(Shannon) reduced rate per 1,000 Ib thereafter 820 210 0 $213 4 1957. 
Transoceanic charge (whether landing Fees stop at 
or not). , Average monthly cost of 200,000 Ib. 
| Station divided 
by am ar of contacts. 
ISRAEL Domestic (wholly within country, 75°, 
off international rates) . 115 8 3 110 709 14 9 61] July 1954. 
International, by weight categories up 
to 4; 1~ kg, thereafter fixed rate per 
2,000 k a 12 6 3 230 57 18 0 
Fees Aes loading/unloading cargo, air- 
craft cleansing _— ; ' _ 179 316 473 8626 
Passenger fee for all inbound or 
outbound but not transit 
(approx. 3s 3d each) ... 486 1118 «0 1210 2% 40 
® sales tax on all tickets 20%, tax on tickets 
bought by Israelis in their own bought for Israelis 
currency. in foreign currency. 
Tel Aviv - London, £111. Max. 
yield ; os ... 11,443 4 013,230 O 013,274 8 017,326 0 O 
1456 211 13,257 5 9 13,318 19 317,418 4 6 
ITALY Domestic, fixed rate/tonne up to 25 
(Rome) tonnes, higher rate thereafter (50°, 
higher) =~ i - - nis 124 228 838 17 4 O]| October 1956. 
3% tax on internal journeys 
plus 50 lira — —_ on all 
tickets 608 14623 4667 35 8 6] Rome - Milan, £7 3s 
‘ue 186411 2410 3 $212 6 
International, fixed rate per tonne up to 
25 tonnes, 50°, higher rate thereafter a $8 417 4 1467 4 34 8 0] SO lira stamp duty 
Lighting fee, 50%, of landing fee : - . sii on "a5 288 838 17 4 0] on each ticket sold 
Passengers bound for abroad in lealy. 
boarding aircraft at Rome Not included (7d 
(700 lira-each) .. i sn 1644 3 65 0 3 8 (0 65 11 4] each). 
Cargo charge, 5 lira/kg, in or outbound ae es _ 14 4 188 514 4 
1411 4 354 56 7 8] 12217 8 
JAPAN Domestic, by weight categories up to 
25,000 kg, then flac rate per 1,000 kg = - - - ” 15 10 211 2 990 19 8 O| April 1956. 
10%, tax on anpore, £10 3) 
only. (Tokyo- ore 101 ) 
Staxienum yield 2913 6 7910 0 8011 3 17418 0 
39 64 12 9 0 3 194 6 0 
International—weight categories up to 
45,000 kg then flat rate per 1,000 kg 339 911 0 322 10 7316 0 
Night or IMC per take-off or landing 19 11 7 OW 7 OW 1911 
43 11 O11 33 10 11 7S 15 11 
LEBANON Fiat rate per 100 kg .. 393 810 240 39 13 O | April 1954. 
Lighting fee, basic charge plus extra 
charge for every five minutes use .. 
10 piastre tax on all tickets 
bought in Lebanon (roughly 640 640 640 6 4 O] 10 minutes use. 
24d). (Not included.) 913 3] 15 0) 2% 8 0] 417 0 
MEXICO Fixed scale by weight . . - ove _ oe -~ 13 9 188 Fee scale stops at 
Class 6 Navigation aids, radio communica- 8°, sales tax on tickets bought 35,000 kg. Airports 
airport. | tions, airport traffic and meteorolo- | in Mexico for that portion of divided into six 
gical services subject to payment of | international flight within Mexi- categories. No. 6 is 
special charges—amounts unknown. can territory. Not computed highest category. 
since navigation charges, etc., 
cannot be . 
NETHER- Fixed rate per 1,000 kg (three classes 
LANDS | of flight): January 1959. 
(Main air- ic .. 2211 415 10 1110 0 2309 0 
fields) | European 328 619 6 17 610 346304 
International 432 960 23 10 0 4511 9 
Night or IMC landing or take-off 273 2 273 ee 
610 5 1113 3 2517 3 4719 0 
NICARAGUA | By weight categories. Domestic 213 7 650 916 0 —— February 1958. 
International Sere 1210 0 1912 0 — pny A to 
Night surchorge, 25°, of day rate oo os in aii ‘on 169 326 418 0 i 
° 1% sales tax on all tickets Example used, 
issued in Nicaragua. Exchange Managua to 
tax of 5°%, on ail tickets sold in Caracas. £151 1st 
Nicaragua. Maximum yield ... 253 13 8] 681 0 O;] 690 1 811,498 4 O/| class. 
260 7 7] 69612 6] 71411 811,498 0 0 
PHILIPPINES | According to aircraft category ' : ooo . a7 ¢ 818 0 Pe Fees stop at 
(Manila) Terminal fee fe ‘“ : Pe 490 48 818 0 Stratocruiser. 
Alien head tax of £4 9s 4d on 


arriving aliens except those 
under 16 or staying less than 
60 days. Maximum yield coe 


125 1 
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335 0 0 


339 9 


73% 0 
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By horse-power. Graded scale to 9,000 
and fixed rate per 1,000 h.p. thereafter 
ccna per landing or take- 


Cargo tax is also levied on sliding scale 
according to cost of transport. Not 
included because freight rates not 
available. 


Stamp tax of 3% on all tickets 
paid in Portugal plus Portela 
Airport tax which is graduated 
according to ticket cost. (Over 
12,000 escudos — Tax 240 
escudos) (£1=80e). Maximum 








SPAIN 
(Madrid or 
rcelona) 


Flat rate per tonne. Domestic 


Inter i (double d rate) 





Transport tax on all” arriving 


tax on cost of all tickets sold in 
Spain. Tax on £163 eaten 
Maximum yield 








February 1958. 


Example used, 
Madrid to New 
York £163 5s 1st 
Class. 





—eeen ee, there- 


Service charge of 25 piastres 
(5s 4d) per passenger departing 
for abroad. Max. yield one 








up to 5,000 kg there- 
thereof 


operator 

loading, 

* document 

ition). yin 50%, of landing fee 


Passenger charge, 3 fr per pas- 
sneer embarking or disem- 





December 1957. 





TRINIDAD 


By weight brackets up to 60,000 Ib 


eae leer 


February 1957. 





TURKEY 


Flat rate per 100 kg (rounded off) . 
| fee, per take-off or landing, 
landing fee (min. 15s 11d) .. 





March 2, 1959. 





SOUTH 
AFRICA 
(State owned 
hard surface 
runways) 


Two-rate scale (lower for internal 
flights) by weight up to 25,000 Ib, there- 
aft t rate per $000 ib or part. 
Domestic ‘ ; 
Standard 





UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Not exceeding 21,000 ib 6s per nearest 
1,000 Ib. Over 21,000 ib but under 
26,000 Ib £6 6s. Over 26,000 ib but 
under 200,000 Ib £6 6s plus Ss 9d per 
nearest 1,000 Ib in excess of 26,000 Ib. 
Over 200,000 ib £56 6s 6d pius 6s 6d per 
nearest 1,000 Ib in excess of 200,000 Ib 
Rebotes, Flights which take off from 
isle of Man, Channel Isles or U.K. 
Stage Jength under 45 st.m.—80", 
rebate 


Stage ‘length under 80 st.m.—70%, 
rebate 


Stage length under 115 st.m.—55% 
rebate. 

Any other arrival after less than 
115 st.m. 50%, rebate. 

Surcherges, destination or departure 
point outside Europe, iceland, Mediter- 
ranean islands or Azores; over 
40,000 ib but under 80,000 Ib—100° 
less £5. Above 80,000 Ib—100°,, less £3 
(for first chargeable landing only). 


OLD RATES: 
Continental and Domestic 
(without rebate) 
Long range 
Passengers: 5s each 


new RATES: 
, with re- 





~ , one 
Continental (no rebate 
used) ons 
Intercontinental (with sur- 
charge) 

Passenger fee: 7s 6d per pas- 
senger 


(as from 1.7.59) 





As from 1.4.59. 


Passenger fee does 
not apply to those 
who boarded the 
aircraft outside 
U.K., Lo.M. or 
Channel isles. 





U.S.A. 
(New York) 


Flat rate per 1,000 Ib 

Public passenger ramp and apron 
charge, 45 minutes free, then $5 per 
half hour or part thereof (assume 1 hr) 
(Public cargo ramp as for passenger 
ramp.) 

(Incinerator service charge, $1.25 for 
first hour, thereafter $2.00 per hour.) 


Porterage charge, whether 
used or not, 15¢ per passenger 
Inspection space charge, passen- 
gers from Canada 15c, others 
$1 each 








July 1956. 


Assumed all ex-U.K. 








VENEZUELA 





Flat rate per tonne 
Night fee, flat rate 
Charge for each ton of cargo unloaded 





Passenger landing tax, 
Americans. 10 Bolivars, for 
others 20 Bolivars (9.34 Bs= 
£1). Maximum yield 




















1954. 
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THE BRITISH CARRIERS 


British European Airways Corporation—BEA experienced a grati- 
fying recovery after traffic in the early months of the 1958-59 year 
had been below the previous year’s level, The loss at one time 
forecast was narrowly avoided and provisional estimates suggest 
that a final profit between £100,000 and £200,000 was realized. 

Traffic in the calendar year 1958 increased by only 5 per cent 
over that for 1957. But whereas international traffic rose by 
8 per cent, loads carried on domestic routes fell by 2 per cent 
despite the sharp rise at the year-end that resulted from the new 
cheap weekend fares. Low fares on international routes, particu- 
larly for inclusive tourists, were also fought for; but only this year 
will the policy bear fruit. 

BEA continued to spread eastward during 1958. Under an 
agreement with BOAC, services were opened to the Persian Gulf. 
A new service to Moscow should begin next month. 

Board members of BEA are: Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, chairman: 
Sir John Keeling, deputy chairman; Anthony H. Milward, chief execu- 
tive; Lord Balfour of Inchrye; S. Kenneth Davies, chairman, Welsh 
Advisory Council; Sir Patrick Dollan, chairman, Scottish Advisory 
Council; Sir Walter Edmenson, chairman, Northern Ireland Advisory 
Council; Sir Arnold Overton; A. C. Ping. 

Executive management: C. A. Herring, personnel director; Capt. 
J. W. G. James, flight operations director; P. C. F. Lawton, commercial 
and sales director; H. E. Marking, secretary; B. S. Shenstone, chief 
engineer; R. L. Weir, financial controller; E. P. Whitfield, traffic 
director; W. Simpson, chief public relations officer; Dr. A. Buchanan 
Barbour, director of medical services. 

Employees: 11,232. 

Fleet: 44 Pionair/Leopard DC-3, 11 (stored and awaiting disposal) 
Elizabethan, 24 Viscount 701, 21 Viscount 802, 18 Viscount 806. On 
order: six Comet 4B, 20 Vanguard, 24 D.H.121. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation—BOAC Except on its 
North Atlantic routes the Corporation suffered another difficult 
year in 1958. Unofficial estimates for the 1958-59 financial loss 
vary between £3m and £6m. A significant factor contributing to 
this position was the sharp deterioration in load-factors. During 
1958, for instance, average load-factor fell to 57 per cent as against 
62 per cent for 1957. ; 

Over the North Atlantic BOAC came close to ousting TWA 
from their position as number two carrier on this route. The 
placing last autumn of Comet 4s on the New York service, days 
ahead of PanAm’s introduction of Boeing 707s was—if not the 
most significant occasion—at least the most dramatic moment of 
the year. 




































This ‘‘Flight’’ compilation forms a comprehensive guide to 
the air transport industry throughout the world. British 
carriers are listed on pages 531 to 533 while all airlines 
abroad are covered in pages 534 to 557. The latest available 
scheduled traffic statistics are shown on pages 558 to 560 


The mainstays of the British Corporation’s present operations: the Vickers Viscount and the Bristol Britannia 
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But the cheering North Atlantic situation was offset by troubles 
in two other quarters. Under the influence of the world-wide 
business recession the Corporation’s traffic on African and Eastern 
routes failed to expand. And on the home front a failure to over- 
come the chronic problem of overstaffing at the central engineering 
base led to a crippling strike—and to much adverse publicity. 

The arrival of the first Comets and the full utilization of the 
whole Britannia fleet allows the Corporation to place the Strato- 
cruiser, Constellation and Argonaut fleets into honourable retire- 
ment. As yet there is no sign of the DC-7Cs being declared 
superfluous to the company’s needs, 

Board members of BOAC are: Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, chairman; Sir 
George Cribbett, deputy chairman; Basil Smallpeice, managing director; 
K. G. Granville, deputy managing director; J. W. Booth; Sir Wilfred 
Neden; H. L. Newlands; Lord Rennell; Sir John Stephenson; F. Taylor; 
Lord Tweedsmuir. 

Executive management: Basil Smallpeice, managing director; Keith 
Granville, deputy managing director; K. H. Staple, secretary and legal 
adviser; C. Abell, chief engineer; K. W. Bevan, financial comptroller; 
G. H. C. Lee, chief commercial manager; J. R. Stainton, general manager, 
western routes; B. W. Bampfylde, general manager, eastern routes; Derek 
H. Glover, general manager, southern routes; Capt. T. H. Farnsworth, 
chief of flight operations; F. C. Gillman, chief Press and information 
officer; Dr. K. G. Bergin, director of personnel and medical services. 

Employees: 19,035. 

Fleet: four Argonaut, 15 Britannia 102, 10 DC-7C, nine Stratocruiser, 
17 Britannia 312, eight Comet 4. On order: 11 Comet 4, 15 Boeing 707, 
35 Vickers VC.10. 


African Air Safaris Ltd. was founded in 1952 as Meredith Air Transport 
and adopted the present name in 1954. Inclusive tours are conducted to 
Scandinavia and to the Mediterranean under the name Air Safaris. The 
company plans to operate tours and scheduled services to South Africa. 

Head Office: Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
Executives: T. Meredith, C. M. de Bounevialle and W. E. Hamilton, 
directors; A. J. Stocks, general manager. Fleet: two Viking, one Hermes 
(on charter to Britavia). 


Air Charter Ltd. was founded in 1947. Scheduled services now consist 
of the Channel Air Bridge from Southend, and coach-air services from 
London to Calais, Ostend and Rotterdam. The company also operates 
a long term freighting contract to Australia and charter operations from 
its bases at Southend and Stansted. Associated companies are Aviation 
Traders Ltd. and Aviation Traders (Engineering) Ltd. Airwork Ltd. 
have acquired a large share in the capital of Air Charter Ltd. 

Head Office: 21 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. Executives: F. A. 
Laker, managing director; Captain E. N. Jennings, operations manager; 
G. W. Forster, commercial manager; D. A. Whybrow, manager Channel 
Air Bridge Division. Employees: 125. Fleet: one Britannia, eight Bristol 
170 Mk 32, one Bristol 170 Mk 31, three DC-4, four Tudor. 
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Air Couriers (Transport) Ltd. operate general charter flights and Press 
and television flying. 

Head Office: Croydon Airport, Surrey. Executives: C. P. L. Gogsal, 
F. W. Griffith, directors; K. J. Kelly, chief engineer. Fleet: three Rapide, 
two Gemini. 


Air Kruise—see British Aviation Services. 


Air Navigation and Trading Ltd. is engaged on charter services and 
flying training at its Blackpool and Middleton bases. 

Head Office: Squires Gate Airport, Blackpool. Executives: R. L. 
Whyham, chairman; G. C. Whyham, operations manager; R. E. Lowe, 
chief pilot. Fleet: one Avro 19, three Rapide, two Dragon, two Marathon, 
one Drover, two Chipmunk, one Pembroke. 


Airviews (M/CR) Ltd., the successor company to Airviews Ltd., con- 
centrates on aerial photography and advertising. 

Head Office: Wythenshawe, Manchester. Executives: J. B. Martin 
and R. Lamprell, directors. Fleet: one Auster. 


Airways Union Ltd. Charter flying is only one of many activities, this 
company also being engaged on component manufacture, aircraft repair, 
airport management, and running flying schools and clubs. 

Head Office: Weston-super-Mare Airport, Somerset. Executives: R. 
King-Farlow, chairman; S. J. Cox, secretary and general manager. Fleet: 
one Gemini, three Auster, five Tiger Moth, one Messenger, two 
Chipmunk. 


Airwork Ltd. This is the parent of the Airwork group. Though no 
official statement has been made, important changes within the Airwork 
group are likely to take place in the near future. 

The main shareholders in Airwork are Whitehall Securities, Blue 
Star Shipping and Furness Withy. Airwork in turn controls Airwork 
Services Ltd., Transair, Straits Air Freight Express Ltd. and Morton/ 
Olley Air Services Ltd. and holds a substantial share in Air Charter, 
Fison Airwork and Commercial Air Services (Rhodesia). 

Head Office: Airwork House, 35 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Executives: 
M. D. N. Wyatt, chairman/managing director; R. Loudon Cumming, 
director/secretary; Hon. W. K. Davison, general manager; L. R. E. 
Castlemaine, sales manager; G. E. Ford, operations manager; K. R. 
Sangster, commercial manager; L. A. Lafone, general manager technical; 
W. W. Warner, chief engineer; A. D. Page, aircraft sales manager. Fleet: 
four Viscount, three Hermes, four Viking (with the exception of two 
Viscount 831s all these aircraft are being offered for sale). 


Aquila Airways—see British Aviation Services. 


Autair Led. conduct all types of charter helicopter operations, their 
experience including service with Antarctic expeditions. 

Head Office: 75 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. Executives: W. H. 
Armstrong, managing director; G. Jacques, operations manager; T. 
Howie, chief engineer. Fleet: seven Bell 47. 


Aviation Traders—see Air Charter. 


BKS Air Transport Ltd. conduct scheduled services from bases at 
Southend, Newcastle and Leeds to Jersey, Isle of Wight, Ostend, 
Bergen, Bilbao, Dusseldorf, Belfast, Glasgow and London. Inclusive 
tours are also operated. 

Head Office: Berk House, Baker St., London, W.1. Executives: C. J. 
Stevens, managing director; J. N. Barnby, director; A. Selby Lowndes, 
commercial manager; H. W. Ayre, chief pilot; J. Beer, secretary. Fleet: 
four DC-3, three Ambassador, one Consul, one Anson. 


Bristow Helicopters Ltd. operates helicopter charter services, specializ- 
ing in work for whaling and oil companies. Air Whaling Ltd. and 
Bristow Helicopters (Bermuda) Ltd. are two subsidiary companies. 

Head Office: Henstridge Aerodrome, Templecombe, Somerset. 
Executives: Alan E. Bristow, chairman and managing director; G. 
Russell-Fry, financial director; A. G. Green, operations director; J. N. 
Woolley, technical director. Fleet: two Widgeon, two Whirlwind, eight 
Bell 47G. 


Britavia—see British Aviation Services Ltd. 


British Aviation Services Ltd. have now become one of Britain’s largest 
independents, their principal constituent airlines being Britavia Ltd. and 
Silver City Ltd. The Britavia division operates Hermes from Black- 
bushe and concentrates on trooping services and inclusive-tours. This 
division was also responsible for the Aquila Airways flying-boat services 
which were suspended last September. 

The main activities of Silver City Airways Ltd. are the cross- 
Channel ferry services (from Ferryfield to Le Touquet, Calais and 
Ostend, from Southampton to Cherbourg and Deauville, and from 
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Belfast to Ronaldsway and Stranraer) and coach-air services from 
London to Paris with an air link between Manston and Le Touquet 
(the coach-air service London - Lyon has been suspended). 

In addition to taking over the cross-Channel services formerly oper- 
ated by Air Kruise, Silver City has—by the formation of a Northern 
Division—absorbed Dragon Airways at Newcastle, Lancashire Air- 
craft Corporation at Blackpool and Manx Airlines at Ronaldsway. The 
Northern Division’s scheduled network includes international routes 
from Newcastle to Diisseldorf, Hamburg, Brussels and Amsterdam, 
and from Blackpool to Ostend and Dublin, and domestic routes linking 
Blackpool, Newcastle, Isle of Man, Edinburgh, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Leeds / Bradford, Glasgow, Carlisle and Jersey. 

Head Office: 62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. Executives: Eoin C. 
Mekie, chairman; A.V-M. S. D. MacDonald, general manager, BAS; 
W. G. Franklin, commercial director; M. D. Day, technical director. 
Fleet: seven Bristol 170 Mk. 31, 14 Bristol 170 Mk 32, seven DC-3, 
one DC-2, three Solent, five Hermes, two Heron, three Rapide, one 
Consul. 


Cambrian Airways Ltd. has expanded its scheduled network since 
concluding a 10-year contract with BEA in 1956, although a reverse in 
traffic was experienced last year. The company concentrates on services 
to the Channel Islands. In February 1958 BEA acquired a 334 per cent 
share in Cambrian. 

Head Office: Rhoose Airport, Cardiff, Wales. Executives: J. Morgan, 
chairman (with effect from last week); W/C. L. B. Elwin, managing 
director; W. W. Stanley, secretary; B. J. Callan, operations manager; 
G. A. Perrott, chief pilot; R. H. Boutcher, chief engineer. Fleet: two 
DC-3 (chartered from BEA). 


Channel Airways (East Anglian Flying Services Ltd.). Scheduled 
passenger services from Southend to Rotterdam, Channel Isles, Ostend 
and Le Touquet, with connections to Birmingham, Ipswich and 
Rochester. 

Head Office: Southend Airport, Essex. Executives: S/R. R. J. Jones, 
managing director; A. E. Hugo Parsons, director operations. Fleet: four 
Dove (for sale), two Rapide, two Bristol 170, two Viking. 


Continental Air Services Ltd. operate charters and inclusive-tours from 
Rotterdam and Blackbushe. Continental Engineering Services Ltd. is 
an associated company. 

Head Office: 29 Hill St., St. Helier, Jersey. Executives: I. J. MacLean, 
managing director; V. H. Jeffries, operations director. Fleet: five Viking. 


Dan-Air Services Ltd. carries out charter flights and inclusive-tours 
from Blackbushe and a scheduled Summer service to Jersey. 

Head Office: 36-58 New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. Executives: 
F. E. F. Newman, J. W. Davies, E. O. Wallis, directors; J. A. Brown, 
secretary; L. E. Moore, general manager. Fleet: four York, two 
Bristol 170. 


Derby Aviation Ltd. A wide range of activities include scheduled 
services from Derby, Northampton, Luton, Oxford, Cambridge and 
Staverton to the Channel Islands and from Derby to the Isle of Man, 
Glasgow and Ostend, inclusive-tours, charter services, flying training, 
aerial survey, aircraft sales and maintenance. 

Head Office: 78 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. Executives: G/C. 
C. A. B. Wilcock, chairman; J. Harben Grice, W/C. H. A. Roxburgh, 
D. W. T. Sullivan, R. R. Paine, directors; M. Ager, secretary; A. C. Felts, 
commercial manager; Capt. R. Milsom, chief pilot; D. Aldridge, traffic 
manager. Fleet: five DC-3, three Marathon, two Anson, one Consul. 
Don Everall Aviation Ltd. operate scheduled services from the Midlands 
to the Isle of Man and to the Channel Isles, charter services and inclu- 
sive-routes from their main base at Wolverhampton. 

Head Office: Elmdon Airport, Birmingham. Executives: D. Everall 
and C. Everall, directors; Capt. A. L. Fermin, operations manager and 
chief pilot; E. Holden, general manager. Fleet: one DC-3, three Rapide, 
one Messenger, one Autocrat. 


Dragon Airways—see British Aviation Services. 


Britannias are already 
in use by Air Charter 
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Eagle Airways Ltd. was founded in 1953 and now has the largest 
scheduled European route network of any British independent carrier. 
Services are operated with Vikings from London to Luxembourg, Inns- 
bruck, Dinard, La Baule (Air/Rail), Ostend and Jersey; and also with 
DC-6Cs from London to Dinard and La Baule, Pisa and Rimini. Viking 
services are also operated from Manchester to Hamburg, Copenhagen, 
Ostend and Bergen and also from Birmingham to Palma. Eagle 
Aviation Ltd. was founded in 1948 and operates charter, trooping 
and inclusive-tour services. This company also plans to operate 
scheduled passenger and freight Colonial coach class services from 
Britain to a number of British overseas territories this year at approxim- 
ately half the tourist fares presently charged, using DC-6C aircraft. A 
subsidiary company, Eagle Airways (Bermuda), operates regular services 
from Bermuda to the U.S. and Canada. 

Head Office: Marble Arch House, 40 Edgware — London, W.2. 
Directors: H. R. Bamberg, chairman and managing; M. A. Guinane, 
deputy managing; N. Ashton Hill, M.B.E., T.D., LL.B.; Major General 
Cc. G. B. Greaves, C.B., C.B.E.; G. W. Pitt, M.B.E.; J. H. Sauvage, 
D.S.O., D.F.C.; G. D. Peacock; T. M. Masters. Fleet: 14 Vikings; three 
DC-6C, two Viscount 805, one Bristol Freighter. 

East Anglian Flying Services Ltd.—see Channel Airways. 
Falcon Airways Ltd. has been formed during the past year to operate 
charter services based on Blackbushe and Hurn. 

Registered office: Midland Assurance Building, Fir Vale Road, Bourne- 

mouth. Directors: Capt. M. K. Kozubski (managing); Capt. G. Bellamy; 
C. S. Brocklehurst; G. F. Owen. Fleet: Viking. 
Fison-Airwork Ltd. carries out agricultural and industrial work with 
STOL and VTOL aircraft, crop-spraying, oil exploration, civil engineer- 
ing projects, pipe-line and overhead cable inspection and maintenance, 
photography. 

Head Office: Bourn, Cambridge. Executives: M. D. N. Wyatt, chair- 
man; J. E. Harper, managing director; G. E. Wildman- Po! mn Tang A. 
Wormald, L. A. Lafone, directors; D. B. Peters, secretary; D. E. Bond, 
operations manager; J. Adams, chief engineer; K. G. Hill, manager 
Caribbean. Fleet: 28 Hiller 360, five Westminster, two Twin Pioneer, 
two Auster, one Piper Cub. 

Helicopter Services Ltd. operate helicopters, abroad and within the 
United Kingdom, on charter. The operating base is situated at Luton. 

Head Office: 96 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Executives: David Brown, 

chairman; John B. P. Williamson, Capt. T. M. Clutterbuck, A. D. 
Worton, directors. Fleet: four Bell 47G. 
Hunting-Clan Air Transport Ltd.-HCA. This company’s scheduled 
operations include “Safari” services to West, East and Central Africa 
(using Viscounts, in conjunction with Airwork Ltd.), a colonial-coach 
service to Gibraltar, and the “Africargo” freight service to East, Central 
and South Africa. Hunting-Clan also perform frequent trooping, charter 
and inclusive-tour flights. An associated company, Hunting-Clan 
African Airways, operate scheduled internal passenger services in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Field Aircraft Services Ltd., 
another associate, offers comprehensive maintenance and servicing facili- 
ties. The Hunting Group of Companies (which own 50% of HCA) also 
controls companies engaged in aircraft manufacture and aerial survey. 

Head Office: London Airport, Middlesex. Executives: M. H. Curtis, 
managing director; E. H. Baker, secretary; Captain L. B. Greensted, 
operations director; D. J. Platt, commercial sales manager. Fleet: two 
Viscount, two DC-6C, seven Viking, three York, three DC-3, two 
Britannia 317 (registered in the name of Clanair Ltd.). On order: three 
Viscount 833 (delivery expected June). 

Independent Air Travel Ltd., founded in 1956, is engaged only on 
charter services and inclusive tours. 

Head Office: Hurn Airport, Bournemouth. Executives: A. E. Cooper, 
M.B.E., M.P., chairman. Fleet: three DC-4, five Viking. 

Jersey Airlines Ltd. operates scheduled services linking the Channel Isles 
to London, Manchester, Southampton, Bournemouth, and Exeter in the 
United Kingdom to Paris, St. Brieuc, Dinard, and Nantes in France. 

Head Office: The States’ Airport, Jersey. Executives: M. L. Thomas, 
chairman/managing director; B. W. Gardiner, T. C. Chandler, R. L. 
Weir, directors; H. F. Popham, secretary. Fleet: six Heron, one 
Wayfarer, one Rapide. 

Lancashire Aircraft Corp. Ltd.—see British Aviation Services. 
Manx Airlines—see British Aviation Services. 


Morton Air Services Ltd. fly scheduled services to Rotterdam, Le 
Touquet, Milford Haven and the Channel Isles, and conduct charter 
and ambulance flights. Control of Morton Air Services was acquired by 
Airwork Ltd. in 1958. Olley Air Service is a subsidiary company. 

Head Office: Croydon Airport, Surrey. Executives: T. W. Morton, 
chairman/managing director; J. Fargher, secretary; P. L. Eskell, sales 
manager. Fleet: two Heron, eight Dove, three Rapide. 





Boarding a Skyways 
DC-3 on the London - 
Paris coach-air service 








Dan-Air's Bristol 170s concentrate on charter flying 


Olley Air Service Ltd., a subsidiary of Morton Air Services Ltd., 
operates a scheduled service to the Channel Isles in co-operation with 
Morton and also offers services to race meetings. 

Head Office: Croydon Airport, Surrey. Executives: T. W. Morton, 
chairman/ managing director; J. Fargher, director; S. A. Carter, secretary 
and commercial manager. Fleet: see Morton Air Services. 


Orion Airways Ltd. operates inclusive tours and charter services from 
Blackbushe. The engineering base is situated at Coventry. 

Head Office: Blackbushe Airport, Surrey. Executives: A. V. Donati, 
managing director; A. D. Heard, commercial manager; A. S. K. Paine, 
chief engineer. Fleet: two Viking. 


Overseas Aviation (Channel Islands) Ltd. operate non-scheduled 
services, particularly on behalf of Continental operators, from Southend. 
The company is one of a group representing insurance, motor as well as 
aviation interests. 

Head Office: 26 Hill Street, St. Helier, Jersey. Executives: R. Myhill, 
chairman; D. Ludbey, P. de V. Stevens, directors; B. Dromgoole, 
managing director. Fleet: three Argonaut, three Viking. 


Pegasus Airlines was formed in 1958 and operates inclusive tours and 
charter flights. 

Head Office: 236 Old Bedford Road, Luton. Executives: C. G. 

Claydon, chairman; E. Kimber, chief pilot; A. Kennedy, chief engineer. 
Fleet: three Viking. 
Rotorports Ltd. was founded in 1957 to construct and operate heliports 
in the United Kingdorn. An associated company, Executair Ltd., has 
been formed to operate charter air services, primarily for business execu- 
tives, using a Bell 47J. This company later plans to operate scheduled 
services as soon as proved large-capacity helicopters are available. 

Head Office: Kent House, 87 Regent Street, London, W.1. Executives: 
Lord Morris of Kenwood, chairman; H. M. Berney, G. S. Noble, R. 
Rodway, N. Wallis, directors; Capt. John Crewdson, managing director. 
Scottish Airlines Ltd. is engaged on charter services for passengers 
and freight and on a scheduled service between Prestwick and Ronalds- 
way. 

Head Office: Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire. Executives: I. C. Grant, 
general manager; D. McConnell, secretary; W. A. Wilkinson, technical 
manager. Fleet: one Twin Pioneer, one DC-3. 

Silver City Airways Ltd.—see British Aviation Services. 

Skyways Ltd. Scheduled services fall into three groups; the “Crusader” 
service from London to Cyprus via Malta or Tunis; coach-air services 
from London to Paris, Lyons, Montpellier, Tours, Nice, Vichy and 
Dijon; and the freight service for livestock from Stansted to Beauvais. 
Trooping contracts are also operated. 

Head Office: 7 Berkeley St., London, W.1. Executives: Sir Wavell 
Wakefield, chairman; Eric Rylands, managing director; H. P. Snelling, 
general manager commercial; E. Barker, general manager financial; 
J. Twiss, general manager administration; R. Birkett, general manager 
coach-air services; Capt. J. Ritchie, operations manager. Fleet: 14 York, 
four DC-3, eight Hermes. 

Starways Ltd. operate a scheduled service between London and Liver- 
pool in addition to charter services and inclusive tours. 

Head Office: Speke Airport, Liverpool. Executives: P. H. Wilson, 
chairman; J. A. Wilson, director. Fleet: four DC-3, two DC-4. 
Tradair Ltd., formed in 1957, operates contract and ad hoc charter 
flights from Southend. 

Head Office: Southend Airport, Rochford. Executives: E. Hanks, 
L. N. Monickendam, Capt. J. L. Allen, directors. Fleet: five Viking. 
Transair Ltd. has concentrated in the past on civil and military charter 
services but since Airwork Ltd.—which controls Transair—began to 
curtail operations its scheduled colonial coach services have been 
transferred to Transair. This company also operates inclusive tours 
and a seasonal scheduled service from London to Jersey. 

Head Office: Gatwick, Surrey. Executives: G. H. Freeman, chairman 
and managing director; H. S. Perren, commercial manager; C. W. H. 
Bebb, operations manager; D. L. Brooks, chief engineer. Fleet: three 
Viscount, ten DC-3. 











Aaxico Airlines Inc. took its present name on 
December 31, 1956, having previously worked 
as American Air Export and Import Com any. 
The company is an all-cargo carrier flying 
scheduled services between New York and New 
Orleans, and between New Orleans and Detroit. 
Head Office: Miami, Florida, U.S.A. 
Executives: Howard J. Korth, president; E. P. 
Odenwalder, secretary/ treasurer; J. G. Helvey, 
vice-president and general manager; Joe A. 
Young, vice-president operations and main- 
tenance; Oliver F. Stern, vice-president cargo 
sales (New York). 

Fleet: three C-46F. 

A.B. Aerotransport—see SAS. 


Acsoriana—see Sociedade Acoriana de Trans- 
portes Aeréos Ltda. 


Actividades Aereas S.A. has been recently 
formed to operate scheduled and charter 
services from Panama. 


Adastra Airways (Pty.) Ltd. operates air sur- 
vey and photographic services in eastern 
Australia. 
Head Office Vickers 

Sydney, N.S.W. 

Executives: G/C. H. T. Hammond, general 
manager; L. B. Pares, asst. general manager. 
Employees: 89. 

Fleet: two Anson, three L.14, one DC-3. 


Aden Airways Ltd., a subsidiary of BOAC, 
operate international routes ranging from 
Bahrein in the north, East Africa in the south, 
and Sudan in the west. Additionally, they 
operate regional services to French Somaliland 
and an intricate network of domestic services 
within the protectorates of Aden and British 
Somaliland. The company was incorporated 
on March 1, 1949, and became autonomous 
under its own Board of directors on October 1 
of the same year. 

Head Office: Khormaksar, Aden. 

Executives: H. W. C. Alger, general manager; 
D. F. Classey, commercial manager; J. H. Gell, 
secretary /accountant; G. E. Dyer, chief pilot; 
G. G. Farnsworth, chief engineer; E. M. 
Pickles, staff and administration manager; A. G. 
Eager, supt. stations and traffic; H. L. Sikka, 
commercial planning supt. 

Employees: 437. 

Fleet: seven DC-3. 


Aer Lingus Teoranta began operations in 1936 
with a D.H.84, which was used on the Dublin - 
Bristol route. The company now operates a 
fleet of Viscounts and -3s on routes linking 
Ireland with Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Portugal and Denmark. BEA holds almost 5 
per cent of the shares of Aer Lingus and co- 
operates with the company on certain routes 
between the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
Head Office: O'Connell Street, Dublin, 
Republic of Ireland. 

Executives: P. Lynch, chairman; J. F. 
Dempsey, general manager; Capt. J. C. Kelly- 
Rogers, deputy general manager; James 
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Gorman, assistant general manager and secrc- 
tary; P. J. Brennan, assistant general manager, 
commercial; J. Moran, financial controller; 
Capt. W. Scott, assistant general manager, 
technical; G. C. Draper, publicity manager; 
O. Hone, J. R. Leonard, M. J. Dargan, Capt. P. 
McCormack, J. Beard, Capt. S. Williamson. 
Employees: 1,894. 
Fleet: four Viscount 707, ten DC-3, six 
Viscount 808, seven Friendship. 


Aerlinte Eireann, a sister company of Aer 
Lingus, was incorporated in 1947 to operate a 
transatlantic air service between Ireland and 
the United States. The original plans were 
shelved but the project was re-activated in 
1958 when the company opened a trans- 
atlantic service from Dublin via Shannon to 
New York. The service was later extended to 
Boston. At present all the shares are held by 
Aer Rianta and the services are closely inte- 
grated with Aer Lingus. At present Aerlinte 
operates with three L.1049Hs on charter from 
Seaboard and Western. The American carrier 
is seeking to obtain a shareholding in Aerlinte. 
Head Office: O’Connell Street, Dublin, 
Republic of Ireland. 

Executives: J. Leydon, chairman; J. Dempsey, 
general manager; Capt. J. C. Kelly-Rogers, 
deputy general manager; James Gorman, 
assistant general manager and secretary; P. J. 
Brennan, assistant general manager (com- 
mercial); H. W. Held, vice-president (U.S.A.); 
J. F. O'Dowd, district manager (Boston). 
Employees: 40 (Note: Aer Lingus staff act also 
on behalf of Aerlinte Eireann). 

Fleet: three L.1049H (leased from Seaboard 
and Western). On order: three Boeing 720. 


Aero Contractors is a Dutch company engaging 
in various aspects of civil aviation. Itself a sub- 
sidiary of Luchvaart Technische Handelnij 
Schreiner and Co., N.Y., Aero Contractors has 
four divisions concentrating on particular 
fields: Aero Contractors will start regular heli- 
copter services in Rotterdam this summer, and 
already conducts helicopter charter services in 
the Middle East, North Africa and Dutch New 
Guinea; Aero-Coop (owned jointly with 
“Centraal Bureau”) provides helicopter charter 
services in connection with crop-spraying; 
Aero-Camera specialises in aerial photography; 
Aero-Cargodoors is an aircraft handling 
organization. 

Head Office: 15 Surinamestraat, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

Executives: B. A. M. Schreiner, managing 
director; H. van Zanten, E. J. W. Schuller, 
managers. 

Fleet: four Harvard, one Piper Apache, two 
Auster, one Stinson, three Bell 47J, two Bell 
47G2, one Djinn, two Kolibrie, two Hiller 12E, 
one Alouette. 

Aeroflot-Grazdanskij Wozdusnyj Flot is the 
Soviet airline, but it is not truly comparable 
with the airlines of the West, as in addition to 
operating passenger, freight and mail services, 
it is responsible for all aspects of civil aviation. 


Air Brousse Rapides and Piper Pacers operate solely in the Congo 


Among its many activities are agricultural, 
survey and ambulance flying. In 1929 the 
pioneer Soviet airlines were amalgamated to 
form Dobrolet, which in 1932 was reorganized 
and became Aeroflot. The airline now operates 
an extensive route network within the U.S.S.R., 
to neighbouring Communist countries and to 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Helsinki, Cairo and Delhi. Tu-104s 
are in use on most trunk routes. 

Head Office: 9 Rasina St., Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Executives: Marshal P. F. igarev, director 
general; Lt. Gen. N. A. rov, deputy 
director general. 

Fleet: Tu-104, Il-14, I-12, Li-2, An-2, Po-2, 
Il-20, Yak 12R and other types. 

Aerolineas Argentinas-Empresa del Estado 
was founded as a state corporation in May 1949 
by the —y- 5 of ag 6 to take over the 
operations of FA, Aeroposta and 
ZONDA. The airline maintains a domestic 
network and international services to neigh- 
bouring South American countries, Cuba, the 
U.S.A. and Europe. 

Head Office: 185 Paseo Colon, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Executives: A. E. Liavallol, chairman; J. J. 
Gueraldes, president; Vice Comodoro A. 
Becher, vice-chairman; J. Carlos Mason 
Lugones, general manager; D. P. Albano, 
operations manager; G. A. Zalazar, economic 
planning manager. 

Fleet: five DC-6, six DC-4, four Convair 240, 
16 DC-3, six Sandringham. On order: six 
Comet 4 (current), 10 F-27. 


Aerolineas Colonia S.A. have recently received 

authority to open a service between Colonia 

and Buenos Aires. 

Head Office: Colonia, Uruguay. 

Aerolineas del Litoral Argenti A | 

(or ALA) was founded in 1957 to operate 

regular services using four Aero Commanders 

between Buenos Aires and Rosario. After some 

initial difficulties the company was reorganized 

and DC-3s were put into operation. In 1958 

ALA took over Transatlantica, a newly-formed 

company planning to operate DC-4s to Miami. 

Aerolineas Ini have been authorized to operate 

DC-4s from Buenos Aires to Miami and 

Santiago de Chile. 

Head Office: Buenos Aires. 

Aerolineas Mexicanas S.A. is operati 

domestic services linking Mexico City wii 

points in northern Mexico. 

Head Office: 52 Paseo de la Reforma, Mexico 

City, Mexico. 

Executives: R. Alcantara, president; R. Torres, 

operations manager. 

Fleet: five DC-3, two DC-4. 

Aerolineas Nacionales S.A. was founded in 

= to operate internal services within Costa 
ica. 

Head Office: San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Executives: Capt. M. E. Guarra, president. 

Fleet: two C-46. 

Aerolineas Panama Airways—APA operates 

low fare services from Panama to Miami (via 

Havana or Kingston) and to Lima. Another 

service, operated in conjunction with RAS 

links Florida, Panama, Colombia and Brazil. 

Head Office: Box 534, Panama City, Panama. 

Aerolineas Peruanas S.A.—APSA operates 

Commandos from Tegucigalpa to Santiago in 

co-ordination with TAN (Honduras) and CEA 

(Ecuador), thus allowing a ugh service 

between Miami and Buenos Aires. 

Head Office: 700 Av. Nicolas de Pierola, 

Lima, Peru. 

Fleet: two DC-3, one C-46. 

Aé iti: see Union Aéromaritime de 

Transport. 

Aero Mocambicana SARL has been estab- 

lished recently and plans to operate services 

within Portuguese East Africa. 
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Aeronaves del Baleas S.A. has been formed to 
operate scheduled services between Mexico 
City, Morelia, Colima, Manzanilla and 
Guadalajara. At the present time these services 
have yet to be inaugurated. 


Aeronaves de Mexico S.A. was established on 
September 1, 1934 and began operating be- 
tween Mexico City and Acapulco. Its early fleet 
consisted of a three-engined Stinson, three 
Bellanca Pacemakers and a Fairchild 24. The 
airline now has a route network of about 6,500 
miles within Mexico. In 1952 Aeronaves 
bought LAMSA (founded in 1934) from 
United Air Lines and in 1954 the company also 
acquired Aerovias Reforma, which had been 
founded in 1945. In 1956 Aeronaves placed 
Britannias into service between Mexico City 
and New York. The company is reported to 
have acquired control of Guest Aerovias. Since 
last year Aeronaves and Mexicana have been 
working in close association, the Britannias 
also having been placed on to Mexicana’s ser- 
vice to Los Angeles. 

Head Office: 32 Balderas, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Executives: A. D. Lombardo, president; C. 
Ramos, general manager; R. L. Johnson, 
operations manager; M. Munoz, traffic and sales 
manager. 

Fleet: 13 DC-3, three DC-4, four Convair 340, 
two Britannia 302, three L.749. On order: 
three Electra. 


Aero-Nord Sweden A.B. operates scheduled 
newspaper and limited passenger services 
within Sweden. 

Head Office: Stockholm, Sweden. 

Executives: P. S. Holmstrém, managing 
director. 

Fleet: two Aero Commander. 


Aeronorte—Empresa de Transportes Aereos 
Norte do Brasil S.A. began operations in 
1950 and operates a network of feeder services 
in the north-east of the country. Percival Prince 
aircraft were used originally but the present 
schedules are worked by DC-3s. In 1953 Real 
acquired control of the company but Aeronorte 
works as a separate division. 

Head Office: Sao Luiz, Brazil. 

Executives: Commandante L. Gomes, presi- 
dent; N. Freire, general manager. 

Fleet: four DC-3. 


Aero O/Y—Finnair was founded in 1923 
and began operations, with single-engined 
Junkers-F13 floatplanes, in 1924. Landplane 
operations began in 1936 when airports became 
available. Since the war Aero O/Y have 
developed their European routes. 

Head Office: Mannerheimintie 9B, Helsinki, 
Finland. 

Executives: L. Grandell, president; B. Aulin, 
vice-president technical. 

Fleet: six Convair CV-440, 10 DC-3. On 
order: three Caravelle. 


Aeropa S.A. is a Swiss company established 
last summer to operate charter services in 
Europe. 

Head Office: Basle, Switzerland. 

Fleet: two C-46. 


Aerotaxi—see AVIANCA. 


Aerotechnique S.A. operates non-scheduled 
services from Algeria. 

Head Office: 21 Boulevard Marcel Duclos, 
Algiers. 

Executives: L. Challe, president; H. Lustin, 
managing director. 

Fleet: six DC-3, two Consul, two Beech, one 
Rapide,’ six Breussard. 


Aero Topografica S.A.—ARTOP started 
scheduled services in October 1958, taking over 
the service between Lisbon and Madeira pre- 
viously operated by Aquila Airways. After the 
loss of one of the company’s two Martin 
Mariners this service was suspended and has 
not subsequently been renewed. 


Aerotour Deutsche Luftreederei was founded 
late in 1957, taking over the assets of another 
Hamburg company, Columbus Luftreederei. 
Charter services were operated with DC-4s 
and Vikings, largely on behalf of an associated 
travel agency, Aeropa. Aerotour was declared 
bankrupt in December 1958. 


Aero Transport was founded early in 1958 to 
operate charter services from Austria. The 
company is believed to be associated with Luft- 
transport Unternehmen-LTU. 

Head Office: Vienna, Austria. 

Fleet: one Viking. 


Aerotransportes INI was formed last year and 
plans were revealed for the operation of DC-4s 
between Miami and Santiago de Chile. No 
evidence of actual operations has yet come to 
light. 


Aero Transportes S.A.—ATSAwas established 
in 1943 and began scheduled services in 1944. 
Services were suspended in the following year 
and resumed in January 1947. The company 
now operates a return service on weekdays be- 
tween Monterrey and Brownsville/ Matamoros 
(Mexico-Texas border). 

Head Office: 117A Avenida Juarez, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Executives: R. O’Farrill, president; H. J. 
Filsinger, general manager; J. P. Centella, sales 
manager. 

Fleet: one DC-4 (leased from CMA). 


Aerovias Brasil S.A.—see REAL S.A. 


Aerovias Ecuatorianas C.A.— AREA was 
founded in 1949 and began operations in 1951. 
AREA took over the routes formerly worked 
by Aero Transporte Ecuatoriano and Trans- 
andia Ecuatoriana. The company is believed 
to be operating an internal route network but 
no recent news is available. 

Head Office: Casilla 2226, Quito, Ecuador. 
Executives: L. Arias, president; A. Arias, 
general manager. 

Fleet: two DC-3. On order: one Fairchild 
Friendship. 


Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia—see 


AVIANCA 


Aerovias Panama Airways—APA was founded 
in 1951 as Aerovias Interamericanas de Panama 
S.A. (Avispa), and began operations mainly as 
a cargo carrier using C-46s leased from the 
Colombian company Lineas Interamericanas. 
In 1952 the company was designated by the 
Panama Government to operate a Panama - 
Miami route. Services are now operated 
between Panama and Miami via Havana or 
Kingston, and between Panama and Lima via 
Guayaquil. Services to Colombia are operated 
in conjunction with RAS, fares being below the 
1.A.T.A. level. 

Head Office: Box 534, Panama City, Panama. 


The Air Ceylon flagship 


Executives: H. Barletta, president; C. R. 
Howell, secretary/treasurer. 

Fleet: one DC-4. 

Aerovias “Q” S.A.—“Q” Airways was 
founded in October 1945 and began operations 
in 1946 to Key West and Gerona. Present 
operations are from Havana to West Palm 
Beach, to Gerona and to Key West. 

Head Office: 72 Cienfuegos, Havana, Cuba. 
Executives: M. Quevedo, president/general 
manager; M. Rodriquez, traffic manager; 
J. E. A. de Regato, operations manager. 

Fleet: four C-46, one DC-4. 


Aerovias Sud Americana Inc.—ASA _ was 
founded in 1949 as a contract cargo carrier 
operating a route from Tampa, Florida, to 
Havana. Scheduled services were begun in 
December 1952 with routes extending as far 
south as Bogota in Colombia. Countries now 
served are British Honduras, Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Colombia and Ecuador. 

Head Office: Box 11120, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
U.S.A. 

Executives: V. V. Carmichael Jnr., president 
and general manager; M. K. Williams, director 
operations; C. Booker Powell, vice-president; 
W. M. Bussey, secretary; J. M. Rodriguez, 
treasurer; R. C. Minor, vice-president main- 
tenance. 

Fleet: four C-46, one DC-4. 

Aerovias Venezolanas S.A.—AVENSA oper- 
ates domestic passenger and freight services 
with F-27s, DC-3s and Convairs; a daily ser- 
vice using DC-6Bs between Venezuela and 
Miami via Jamaica; a weekly C-46 operated 
cargo service from Caracas to Miami, returning 
via Kingston. Thecompany was formed in 1943 
by Venezuelan interests and Pan-American Air- 
ways. Regular services were begun in 1944, 
Head Office: Apartado de Correos 943, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Executives: H. L. Boulton, president; A. Boul- 
ton, acting president/general manager; G. O. 
Tucker, vice-president and secretary; R. van der 
Branden, vice-president traffic; H. L. Boulton, 
Jr., vice-president; A. Pena, comptroller. 
Fleet: five Convair 340, two Convair 440, 15 
DC-3, three C-46, two DC-6B, five F-27. 


Disembarking from an Air France Deux Ponts 
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Aerunion S.R.L. is a charter company, based 
in Buenos Aires, specializing in the carriage of 
freight. 
Head Office: 
Argentina. 
Executives: N. Abud, president; 
vice-president. 

Fleet: two C-46. 


Africair Ltd., a subsidiary of General Mining 
and Finance Corporation Ltd., concentrates 
on moving African personnel on behalf of the 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association Ltd. 
Head Office: 80 Marshall Street, P.O. Box 
1173, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Executives: T. V. Mitchell, managing director; 
T. V. Pomeroy-Ward, technical director. 
Fleet: 12 DC-3, two DC-4, one Beech 18. 


Aigle Azur Extreme-Orient (was Aigle Azur 
Indochina) now operates only non-scheduled 
services from Saigon. 

Head Office: Box 369, Saigon. 
Executive: M. Greselle, director. 
Fleet: five Stratoliner, six DC-3, 
170, one C-46, four Otter. 


Air Algérie—see Compagnie Générale de 
Transports Aériens Air Algérie. 


Air Atlas-Air Maroc—see Royal Air Maroc. 


Air Brousse operates charter and local 
scheduled services within the Belgian Congo 
from Leopoldville and Luluabourg. The com- 
pany also operate a maintenance base for 
private aircraft. 

Head Office: Ndola Airport, Leopoldville. 
Executives: Serge Tabutaut, Raymond Linard, 
Claude de Coen. 

Fleet: four Rapide, four Piper Pacer. 


Air Cameroun was formed in 1953 to operate 
services from Doala, Cameroons. 

Executive: R. Meyer, president. 

Fleet: two C-46, one Norecrin. 


Air Cargo Express, an American non- 
scheduled carrier, operates under the name 
Columbia Airlines. 

Head Office: Box 31, Boeing Field, Seattle. 
Executives: H. J. Hunt, president; D. R. Miller, 
executive vice-president. 

Fleet: two C-46. 


Air Ceylon Ltd. was founded by the Ceylon 
Government in 1947 and in that year opened 
services between Ceylon and India. In 1949 a 
route to London was opened. In 1951 Air 
Ceylon was made an independent company 
with the Government holding 51 per cent of 
the stock and Australian National Airways 
holding 49 per cent. A route to Australia was 
opened, thus providing a through Australia - 
Ceylon - London service; this route was aban- 
doned in 1953 but in co-operation with KLM 
the route to Europe (serving London and 
Amsterdam) was reopened in 1956 using an 
L.749. In November 1958 this aircraft was 
replaced by an L.1049G with Ceylon registra- 
tion marks. The Ceylon Government’s holding 
has been increased to 74 per cent with KLM 
holding 26 per cent. 

Head Office: York St., Colombo, Ceylon. 
Executives: J. Fernando, managing 
director; Kenneth de Croos, manager traffic and 
sales; F. B. W. Goonewardena, accountant; 
W. A. E. Molamure, chief engineer; P. B. 
Mawalagedera, chief pilot. 

Fleet: two DC-3, one L.1049G. 


Air France was formed in August 1933 by the 
merging of Air Union, SGTA, and CIDNA 


Buenos Aires, 


E. R. Alric, 


796 Santa Fé, 


two Bristol 


Aer Lingus started F-27 services last December 


and the purchase of Aéropostale. Some of the 
Air France constitue: can claim operating 
experience back to 19 919. French air transport 
has a great history and was early in establishing 
European air services and services to Africa. 
The pioneering by French airlines of mail 
services in South America and later across the 
South Atlantic is one of the great stories of 
aviation. In addition to these routes a system 
of Mediterranean services was established and 
the route to Indo-China was opened as early as 
1932. Air France now has about 190,000 miles 
of routes in Europe and Africa and to North 
and South America, the Near, Middle and Far 
East. Early in 1958 a one-stop polar service 
to Tokyo (via Anchorage) was inaugurated. 
Operations range from the de luxe services to 
America and the Far East (with Super Con- 
stellations) to what might be termed desert bus 
services. The company also operates the French 
internal night mail services, which have 
achieved a very high standard of regularity and 
reliability. 

Head Office: 2 Rue Marbeuf, Paris, France. 
Executives: M. Hymans, chairman; L. Lesieux, 
president; M. Lemoine, vice-president; R. 
Dupre, vice-president technical; R. Montarnal, 
vice-president economics. 

Employees: 20,102. 

Fleet: 10 L.1649A, 13 L.1049G, nine L.1049E, 
14 L.749A, 11 Viscount, 12 Provence, 22 
DC-4, 36 DC-3. On order: 24 Caravelle, 17 
Boeing 707 (1959/60). 

Air-India_ International Corporation was 
formed as a limited company in June 1948 
with Air-India Ltd. holding 51 per cent of the 
shares and the Government of India 49 per 
cent. On August 1, 1953, AII became a State- 
owned corporation with the continuing re- 
sponsibility of operating Indian long-distance 
international air services. 

The company began operating a weekly 
Bombay - Cairo - Geneva - London service in 
June 1948. AII now operates daily services 
between India and England. Rome, Paris, 
Zurich, Dusseldorf, Prague, Beirut and 
Damascus have been added as stations on this 
route while Delhi and Calcutta have been 
added as Indian terminals. The airline also 
operates services to Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Tokyo, Madras, Singapore, Djakarta, Sydney, 
Karachi, Aden, Nairobi and Moscow. 

Head Office: Bombay, India. 

Executives: J. R. D. Tata, chairman; B. R. 
Patel, vice-chairman and general manager; 
S. K. Kooka, commercial director; A. C. 
Gazdar, technical director; N. J. Pavri, financial 
controller. 

Employees: 4,300. 

Fleet: two L.1049C, three L.1049E, five 
L.1049G, one DC-3. On order: three Boeing 
707-420 (1960). 

Air Inter-Lignes Aeriennes Interieures was 
formed in 1954 to operate internal services 
within metropolitan France. Services were 
started in March 1958 using aircraft chartered 
from Air France, TAI, UAT and Air Algerie. 
Traffic failed to reach expectations and services 
were discontinued last November. 

Air Ivoire was established by TAI in 1956 
and operates local services in French West 
Africa to connect up with TAI’s main services. 
Head Office: Box 1281, Abidjan, French West 
Africa. 

Fleet: two Rapides. 

Air Jordan of the Holy Land is the successor to 
the two scheduled Jordanian airlines, Air Jor- 
dan Co. Ltd. and Arab Airways (Jerusalem) 
Ltd. On December 1, 1958, the latter two air- 
lines merged to form the new company though 
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management was retained by Transocean Air 
Lines. The Convair and DC-4 equipment 
which had been introduced in 1958 by Air 
Jordan Co. Ltd. was kept by the new com- 
pany and the routes of both were consolidated 
into one service. Routes now operated from 
Amman and Jerusalem include Beirut, Cairo, 
Damascus, Kuwait, Jeddah, Dhahran and 
Nicosia. 

Head Office: Box 274, Amman, Jordan. 
Executives: A. Z. Nuseibeh, chairman; Abdul 
Muti El Qutob, general manager; W. R. Rivers, 
executive director; Walter B. McCarthy, 
director of traffic and sales; R. V. Williams, 
— of maintenance; H. C. Gilmore, chief 
ilot 

Fos: two Convair 240, two DC-4, one DC-3, 


Air Laos was formed in 1952 by Air France, 
Aigle Azur and local interests. Air France sub- 
scribed 30 per cent of the original stock and 
Aigle Azur 20 per cent. Services are operated 
from Vientiane to a number of places in Laos 
and to Saigon, Bangkok and Hong Kong. 
Head Office: Box 87, Vientiane, Indo-China. 
Fleet: nine DC-3, one Boeing 307, two Otter, 
one Beaver. 


Air Liban was founded in 1945 as “Compagnie 
Générale de Transport” and took its present 
title in 1951. The company is an associate of 
Air France and operates services between 
Beirut and Ankara, Paris, Khartoum, Kano, 
Lagos, Accra, Abidjan, Cairo, Aleppo, Nicosia, 
Jerusalem, Baghdad, Kuwait, Dhahran, Doha, 
Jeddah. Air Liban will also operate services 
between Beirut and Tripoli (Libya), Casa- 
blanca and Dakar. 

Head Office: Immeuble Esseily, Place Riad 
Solh, Beirut, Lebanon. 

Executives: Antoine Sehnaoui, president; 
Henry Naccache, director general; Jean-Pierre 
Serrant, commercial director. 

Employees: 501. 

Fleet: three DC-3, two DC-4, three DC-6C. 


Air Madagascar was established in 1947 and 
operates a network of services within Mada- 
gascar. The company is a subsidiary of TAI. 
Head Office: 8 Rue General Roques, Tanana- 
rive, Madagascar. 

Executives: M. Vernier, director general; M. 
Garros, asst. director; M. Meyer, chief pilot; 
M. Lossignol, chief of technical services. 
Employees: 137. 

Fleet: three DC-3, six D.H.89, one Cessna 170, 
one Broussard. 


Airnautic G.E.C.A. started charter operations 
in Europe in 1958. 

Head Office: 5 Rue Louis le Grand, Paris. 
Fleet: one Viking, one DC-3, one Consul. 


Air Ouest was formed in 1955 and operates a 
regular service between Nantes, La Baule, 
Belle Ile and Quiberon. 

Head Office: Nantes, France. 

Executive: M. Corse, president. 

Fleet: three D.H.89. 

Airtaco—see Linjeflyg. 

Air Vietnam was founded in 1951 to take 
over domestic and regional services previously 
operated by Air France. The Vietnamese 
Government holds 50 per cent of the stock and 
Air France holds 33 per cent. Air Vietnam 
flies domestic services and to Laos, Hong Kong 


and Ban 

Head O : Box 217, Saigon, Indo China. 
Seonaioes: N. Van Khai, president; M. 
Bruyant, vice-president. 

Fleet: seven DC-3, one Boeing 307, orf DC-4. 


Airways (India) Ltd. is entirely engaged on 
non-scheduled charter flying. Frequent 
services are operated to the Andaman Islands. 
= Office: 31 Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 
12. 

Executives: K. K. Roy, director; S. G. 
Rangaswamy, manager. 

Fleet: three DC-3, one Catalina. 


ALA—Sociedad de Transportes 
Ltda.—see CINTA. 


Alaska Airlines Inc. adopted its present 
title in 1944, having been founded in 1937 as 
Star Air Lines Inc., to take over Star Air Ser- 
vice, which had been doing charter work for 
several years; the latter had acquired McGee 
Airways, which was founded in 1932, In 1942 
and 1943 Star Air Lines took over Pollack Air 
Lines, Lavery Airways and Mirow Air Service. 
Alaska Airlines, which has an extensive Alaskan 
route system and also serves Seattle and Port- 
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land, still uses the title “Route of the Star- 
liners.” 

Head Office: 2320 Sixth Av., Seattle, Washing- 
ton, U.S.A 

Executives: Charles F. Willis, Jnr., president; 
R. W. Gilbert, senior vice-president; R. Herm- 
stein, treasurer. 

Employees: 391. 

Fleet: two DC-4, three DC-6A, one DC-3, 
three C-46, six Norseman, four Cessna 180, 
one Beech. 


Alaska Coastal Airlines operate a network 
of domestic services based on Juneau. The air- 
line was formed in 1939 as a partnership by 
Alaska Air Transport, founded in 1935, and 
Marine Airways, founded in the following year. 
Head Office: Box 2808, Juneau, Alaska. 
Executives: S. B. Simmons and O. F. Benecke, 
co-managers; F. L. Guertin, traffic manager; 
H. S. Gruening, operations manager. 

Fleet: nine Goose, one Canso, one Bellanca 
Pacemaker, one Lockheed Vega, one Cessna 
195, two Piper Pacer, one Hiller 12C, one 
Cessna 180. 


Alitalia—Linee Aeree Italiane was originally 
formed in 1946 as a joint British-Italian ven- 
ture with BEA holding 30 per cent of the 
original capital. Additional capital was called 
up in 1955 and BEA sold one-third of its 
investment to BOAC. In autumn 1957 
Alitalia was merged with LAI (see separate 
entry), its capital being increased from L.4,500 
million to L.10,000 million. Alitalia operates a 
European network and routes to South, North 
and East Africa, Brazil, Argentine, Venezuela, 
the U.S., the Middle East, Pakistan and India. 
Head Office: 92 Viale Maresciallo Pilsudski, 
Rome, Italy. 

Executives: Count Dr. N. Carandini, president; 
Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, vice-president; 
Ing B. Velani, general manager; Dr. D. Sara- 
cino, asst. general manager; Dr. R. Cappelletti, 
commercial manager; Ing G. Rimer, technical 
manager. 

Fleet: eight DC-3, four Convair 340, two Con- 
vair 440, three DC-6, eight DC-6B, six DC-7C, 
10 Viscount 785. On order: four DC-8. 


All Nippon Airways Co. Ltd. was recently 
established through the merger of Far Eastern 
Airlines (a subsidiary of C. Itoh) and Japan 
Helicopter. The company operates feeder ser- 
vices from Osaka, Tokyo and Fukuoka. 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan. 

























An Aerlinte Eireann L.1049—chartered from Seaboard and Western 


Fleet: two Marathon, four Dove, eight DC-3, 
six Bell 47, one Piper, one Otter, and three 
Heron. 


Allegheny Airlines Inc. was established in 
1937 as All-American Airways. That company 
pioneered “pick up” air mail services using 
Stinson Reliants with collection attachments. 
These services were worked under contract 
with the post office and from 1940 under C.A.B. 
certification. By 1946 nearly 6,000 miles a day 
were being flown at 94 per cent regularity. The 
system extended from Philadelphia in the east 
to Cincinnati in the west and Charleston in the 
south to Jamestown, N.Y., in the north. There 
were four flights a day. The service was with- 
drawn in 1949 after nearly 15 million miles had 
been flown. All-American began normal 
scheduled passenger services in 1949, and 
became Allegheny Airlines in 1953. Perman- 
ently certificated routes now extend from 
Detroit and Buffalo through Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Ohio, Delaware 
and West Virginia. 

Head Office: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Executives: L. O. Barnes, president; E. K. 
Arnold, vice-president/secretary; D. L. Miller, 
vice-president traffic and sales; W. J. Short, 
vice-president/treasurer; R. G. Dinning, vice- 
president. 

Fleet: 12 DC-3 owned, one DC-3 leased, ten 
Martin 2-0-2. Reported to be about to buy 
four Martin 2-0-2 from T.W.A. 


Aloha Airlines Inc. (formerly Trans-Pacific 
Airlines) was founded in June 1946 and began 
passenger and cargo service in July of that 
year. The airline was awarded a five-year tem- 
porary certificate as a scheduled operator in 
1949, the certificate was renewed for a second 
five-year period in 1954. In 1956 the C.A.B. 
awarded the airline a permanent certificate as 
a scheduled carrier. The airline has a record 
of perfect safety since beginning operations. 
In November 1958, the airline officially 
changed its name from Trans-Pacific Airlines 
Ltd. to Aloha Airlines Inc., the latter name 
more accurately describing the nature of the 
airline’s inter-island operation in Hawaii. 
Head Office: King St. at Bethel, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Executives: R. F. Tongg, chairman; H. W. 
Ching, president; David A. Benz, executive 
vice-president; C. D. Young, vice-president, 
treasurer; W. E. Wood, vice-president, sales; 
O. V. Andrew, —— manager. 

Fleet: seven DC-3. On order: ion F-27 (plus 
options on two). 


Butler's DC-3s are equipped with panoramic windows 
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American Airlines Inc. was founded in 1934 
as successor to American Airways which had 
come into existence in 1930. The present-day 
organization is a vast undertaking and in 1958 
its fleet numbered some 200 aircraft. Tradition- 
ally the largest carrier in the U.S. and in the 
world, this company was narrowly overtaken 
last year by United Air Lines in terms of traffic 
carried. The airline has over 100 aircraft on 
order at the present time. Its route system 
stretches from coast to coast, into Canada and 
south to Mexico, while throughplane agree- 
ments stretch the network southeast from 
Dallas to Miami. 

Head Office: 100 Park Avenue, N.Y.17., New 
York, U.S.A. 

Executives: C. R. Smith, president; W. J. 
Hogan, snr. vice-president finance; C. W. 
Jacob, snr. vice-president/secretary; O. M. 
Mosier, snr. vice-president operations; C. R. 
Speers, snr. vice-president sales; W. Player, 
vice-president public relations. 

Employees: 20,000. 

Fleet: 58 DC-7, 23 DC-6B, 50 DC-6, 50 
Convair 240, eight DC-6A, two DC-4. On 
order: 35 Electra (current), 25 Boeing 707 
(current), 25 Boeing 720, 25 Convair 600. 


American Flyers Airline Corp. operates charter 
services using leased DC-3s from a base at Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Head Office: Fort Worth, Texas. 

Executive: R. Pigman, president. 

Fleet: four DC-3. 

American International Airlines—AIA was 
formed in 1958 largely with ex-Slick aircraft 
and personnel. Charter services are operated 
from Brussels. 

Head Office: Melsbroek, Brussels. 

Fleet: two DC-4. 


Ansett—ANA was founded as Ansett Airways 
Pty., Ltd., by R. M. Ansett in 1936 and 
the airline’s first service was opened that year 
between Melbourne and Hamilton, the route 
over which Ansett had previously operated road 
services. In 1952 Ansett took over the flying- 
boat operator Barrier Reef Airways and in 1953 
acquired some of the routes of another flying- 
boat operator Trans Oceanic Airways. In 1957 
Ansett acquired ANA to become Australia’s 
largest privately-owned airline, closely com- 
parable in size to 

Head Office: 298 William 
Victoria, Australia. 

Executives: R. M. Ansett, chairman; J. A. West 
Jnr., general manager; J. Ellis, secretary/ 
treasurer; P. Gibbs, operations manager. 
Fleet: four Viscount 832, 14 DC-3, two 
Convair 340, six Convair 440, four DC-6B, 
two DC-6, two DC-4, three Bristol 170, two 
Sandringham, two Bristol Sycamore. On order: 
two Electra (one delivered). 


APA—see Aerovias Panama S.A. 


Arab Airways (Jerusalem) Ltd.—see Air 
Jordan of the Holyland. 


Arctic-Pacific Inc. is a U.S. non-scheduled 
carrier based in Seattle. 

Head Office: Seattle, Washington. 

Executives: E. S. Douglass, chairman; H. W. 
Swanton, president. 

Fleet: two C-46, one Catalina, one DC-3. 


Arctic Wings Ltd.—see Transair Ltd. 
(Canada) 


Argonaut Airways Inc. operates non-scheduled 
services from Florida using aircraft reported to 
be leased from Riddle. 

Head Office: Box 627, Miami 48, Florida. 
Executive: A. G. Thomson, Jr., president. 
Fleet: three C-46. 


Ariana Afghan Airlines Co. Ltd. was founded 
in 1955 with the assistance of Indamer Co. 
Ltd.; Afghanistan Government had a 51 per 
cent interest. In 1957 the Indamer share was 
taken over by Pan American Airways. PanAm 
is now responsible for technical and operational 
matters and for training Afghan staff. Services 
are operated within Afghanistan and to 
Bahrain, Teheran, Beirut, Damascus, Karachi, 
Amritsar and Delhi. 

Head Office: Box 76, Kabul, Afghanistan. 
Executives: F. M. Ah medzai, president; F. J: 
Swayze, executive vice-president; B. 
Ferdinandsen, comptroller; M. Aslam, aa 
Fleet: two DC-4, four DC-3. 


Arkia, Israel Inland Airlines Ltd., was founded 
in 1950 by El Al and Kanfot, a company owned 
by the General Federation of Labour. At 


Melbourne, 
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present the only scheduled operations are from 
Haifa to Tel Aviv/Yafo and from Haifa and 
Tel Aviv to Elath. 

Head Office: Tel Aviv, Israel. 

Executives: J. Hozman, managing director; L. 
Bigon, technical manager. 

Fleet: four DC-3, two Beech 18. 


Asiatic Aeronautical Co. Ltd.—see Civil Air 
Transport. 

Associacion Interamericano de Aviacion-AIDA 
was formed in 1947 to operate charter services 
in Colombia. 

Head Office: Bogota, Colombia. 

Fleet: one Canso. 


Associated Airlines (Pty.) Ltd. operate charter 
air services in Australia on behalf of the parent 
companies, the Broken Hill Co. and Con- 
solidated Zinc. 

Head Office: 500 Bourke St., 
Victoria, Australia. 

Fleet: one Heron, one L.12. 


Associated Air Transport Inc. operates five 
C-46s on charter from Miami. 


Associated Helicopters Ltd. was a subsidiary 
of Associated Airways (see Pacific West) but 
now operates independently. Work is carried 
out on behalf of various oil companies. 

Head Office: Edmonton, Alberta. 

Executives: T. Fox, president; S. R. 
Kaufman, manager. 

Fleet: 10 Bell 47. 


ATSA—see Aero Transportes S.A. 


Austin Airways Ltd. was founded in 1934 and 
claims to be the oldest continuously operated 
airline in Canada. Austin operates a scheduled 
service from Kapuskasing to Timmins and 
Rouyn and extensive non-scheduled services 
in northern Ontario and western Quebec. 
Head Office: Toronto Island Airport, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Executives: J. A. M. Austin, president and 
general manager; J. Reid, assistant general 
manager; F. W. Russell, chief engineer. 
Employees: 60. 

Fleet: six Norseman, five Beaver, three Anson, 
one Canso, two DC-3, two Cessna 180, one 
Fairchild Husky. 


Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd.—ANA 
became a wholly owned subsidiary of Ansett 
Airways in 1957. ANA was incorporated in 
1936 but traced its origin to 1932, when 
Holyman Brothers Pty. opened services in 
Tasmania with a Fox Moth. In 1948 ANA 
was concerned with others in the formation of 
Air Beef Pty., Ltd., which has been carrying 
heavy loads of carcasses from the Kimberley 
district to Wyndham on the northwest coast. 


Austral S.A. started regular internal services in 
Argentina using C-46s on routes south of 
Buenos Aires. Austral also operate a freight 
service between Buenos Aires and Miami. 
Head Office: Buenos’ Aires, Argentina. 
Executive: E. Chico, general manager. 

Fleet: three C-46. 

Austrian Airlines — Osterreichische Luftver- 
kehrs Aktiengesellschaft—is the new Austrian 
airline founded in September 1957 by agree- 
ment between Air Austria and Austrian Air- 
ways, neither of which had begun operations. 
The capital of the new company is 60m Aus- 
trian schillings. Scandinavian Airlines System 
and Fred Olsen Airtransport each have 15 per 
cent interests in the new company. Operations, 
using Viscounts chartered from Olsen, started 
in March 1958. Services now extend from 
Vienna to Warsaw, Rome, Stuttgart, Zurich, 
Frankfurt, Paris and London. 

Head Office: Vienna 111/40, Austria. 
Executives: Capt. Sepp Froeschl; Dipl. Ing. 
Rudolf Trimmel. 

Employees: 285. 

Fleet: four Viscount 779D. 

Autair Helicopter Services Ltd. operates 
charter services in eastern Canada, specializ- 
ing in powerline patrol and survey work. 
Head Office: Montreal, Canada. 

Fleet: eight Bell 47. On order: 12 Bell 47G-2. 
Avalon Air Transport Inc. operates intra-state 
services within California. 

Head Office: Long Beach, California, U.S.A. 
Executives: Wilton R. Probert, president; W. B. 
von Kleinsmid, secretary / treasurer. 

Fleet: seven " 
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Salisbury is the headquarters for Central African Airways 


AVENSA—see Aecrovias Venezolanas S.A. 


Aviacion y Comercio, S.A.—Aviaco or AYC 
was founded as a private non-scheduled opera- 
tor in 1948; scheduled operation began in 1950. 
Routes radiate from Madrid to points on the 
Spanish mainland and from Madrid and Bar- 
celona to Majorca. In North Africa, Tangier, 
Casablanca, Oran and Algiers are served; 
there are also services from Spain and Casa- 
blanca to Las Palmas and Tenerife. Aviaco 
also operates a Marseilles - Majorca service. 
The company has also operated services from 
Spain to Brussels and Amsterdam and to West 
Africa and Spanish Guinea, but these have 
been discontinued. 

Head Office: Aduana 33, Madrid, Spain. 
Executives: José Pazé Montes, president; 
Emilio Gil Cacho, managing director; Antonio 
Erce Diez, operations manager; Francisco Mac- 
Lennan Arregui, commercial manager; Luis 
Valenzuela Cervera, chief engineer; José 
Inchausti Balseiro, administrative director. 
Employees: 702. 

Fleet: five Heron II, four Bristol 170, five 
Languedoc. 


Aviameer Airlines Ltd. was founded in 
October 1957 and operates inclusive tour and 
general charter flights within Europe and the 
Middle East. 

Head Office: 26 Osystraat, Antwerp, Belgium. 
Executives: A. Meerbergen, director; G. 
Richardson, general manager; P. Hazelhof, 
commercial manager. 

Employees: 27. 

Fleet: one Viking. 

AVIANCA Aérovias Naciofiales de Colombia 
—claims to be the oldest airline in 
the Americas—and, in fact, it was formed (in 
1940) as the result of a merger of S.C.A.D.T.A. 
(founded in 1919) and Servicio Aereo 
Colombiano. S.C.A.D.T.A. was founded by 
German interests but in 1931 Pan American 
Airways acquired an 80 per cent interest— 
which was, however, reduced to 64 per cent at 
the time of the merger. The company operates 
domestic services and services to Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Jamaica, the U.S.A., Bermuda, 
Portugal, Spain, France and Germany. In 1951 
Avianca acquired the second largest Colombian 
airline LANSA and in 1952 also took over 
SAETA. A wholly owned subsidiary, Aerotaxi, 
operates five Cessna and 12 Beaver aircraft 
to areas which cannot be served by larger air- 
craft. Another subsidiary, Companies Heli- 
copteros Naciofiales de Colombia (Helicol) is 
jointly owned with Keystone Helicopter Corp. 
Head Office: 7a Carrera, Nos. 16-4, Bogota, 
Colombia. 

Executives: J. G. Restrepo Jaramillo, president; 
S. P. Martinez, executive vice-president; J. B. 
Alarcon, secretary general. 

Fleet: three L.1049G, one L.749A, 12 DC-4, 
20 Hi-per DC-3, 11 C-47, 11 Beaver, nine 
Cessna. 


AVIATECA—Empresa Guatemalteca de 
Aviacion was founded by the Guatemala 
Government in 1945 to take over Aerovias de 
Guatemala, which had been founded in 1939, 
and which began operating in 1940. The com- 
pany operates about 3,700 miles of routes 
radiating from Guatemala City. 

Head Office: Guatemala City. 

Executives: Col. A. Gemmell, president; Col. 
J. R. Mendoza, operations manager. 
Employees: 291. 

Fleet: one DC-4, five DC-3, one Norseman, 
two C-46. 

AVISPA—see Aerovias Panama, S.A. 
AYC—see Aviacion y Comercio. 


Bahamas Airways Ltd. was founded in 1936 to 
take over the operation of inter-island charter 
services begun in 1933. In 1943, Pan American 
Airways acquired a 45 per cent interest in the 


company but in 1949 Bahamas Airways was 
taken over by BSAA and later became a wholly 
owned BOAC subsidiary. Early in 1959 BOAC 
sold 80 per cent of its shareholding to Skyways 
Bahamas Holding Co. Ltd. In March 1956, 
Bahamas Airways inaugurated a service to 
Grand Turk, Turks Island via San Salvador, 
Mayaguana and Great Inagua. The airline 
operates frequent services between Miami, Cat 
Cays, Bimini, West End, and Grand Bahama. 
Additional services are planned to link Nassau 
with Miami, West Palm Beach, Fort Lauder. 
dale and Tampa. 

Head Office: Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.I. 
Executives: Capt. Peter Fair, general manager; 
K. Ashworth, secretary /accountant. 

Fleet: three DC-3, three Widgeon, two Goose. 


Bahamas Helicopters—see World Wide Heli- 
copters. 


Balair A.G., a Swiss charter carrier, com- 
menced charter operations in 1957. 

Head Office: Basle, Switzerland. 

Executives: Dr. F. E. Iselin, president. 
Employees: 110. 

Fleet: two Viking, two DC-4, 13 various. 


B.C. Air Lines Ltd. operate charter services 
and offer technical services in_ British 
Columbia. 
Head Office: British 
Columbia. 

Executives: F. M. McGregor, president; Paul 
Tak, chairman of the board; W. F. Waddington, 
superintendent of operations; T. A. Walsh, 
superintendent of maintenance; Charles 
Goudie, chief accountant. 

Fleet: ten Beaver, eight Cessna 180, six Cessna 
170, one Fairchild 71, one Beech C-45, one 
Piper Super Cub. 


BGA—see British Guiana Airways. 


BNP Airways Ltd. is a small charter operator 
based in Vancouver. Major overhauls are 
carried out on behalf of other operators. 
Head Office: Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
Executive: T. Ingledow, president; G. William- 
son, general manager. 

Fleet: three Goose. 


Bonanza Airlines Inc. was established in 1945 
and began service between Las Vegas and 
Reno in 1946. With 10 years of experience 
the company is now operating about 1,200 
miles of routes in Nevada, Arizona and 
southern California. 

Head Office: Box 391, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
U.S.A. 


Vancouver Airport, 


Executives: E. Converse, president; Florence 
Murphy, vice-president/ secretary; 
Hernstein, treasurer; G. R. Henry, executive 
vice-president/general counsel; M. W. Rey- 
nolds, vice-president operations; Wm. J. 
Mitchell, vice-president traffic and sales. 
Employees: 204. 

Fleet: ten DC-3. On order: six Friendship 
(current). 

Borneo Airways Ltd. was formed in March 
1958 and has as its main shareholders, the 
Governments of the Colony of Sarawak, the 
State of Brunei and the Colony of North 
Borneo. BOAC and Malayan Airways Ltd. 
also have an interest. Internal services are 
operated throughout the three British terri- 
tories in Borneo using D.H.89s and Twin 
Pioneers, using Labuan as a base. 

Head Office: Labuan. 

Executives: L. C. Harding, chairman; Capt 
T. M. Robertson, managing pilot; J. Maclean, 
commercial superintendent; A. A. Cooper, 
secretary. 

Fleet: two Twin Pioneer, three D.H.89. 
Braathens—South-American and Far East Air- 
transport A/S. (SAFE) was formed in 1946 by 
the Norwegian Braathen shipping concern for 
the operation of long-distance charter services. 
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Following non-scheduled flights to the Far 
East the company operated regular scheduled 
services between Norway and Hong Kong 
from 1949 until early 1954, when the licence 
was not renewed by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. The company now concentrates on 
scheduled internal services. Braathens also 
collaborates with Loftleidir in the operation of 
its Europe - Iceland - North America services. 
With the liquidation of Vestlandske Airways in 
spring 1958 the routes flown by this company 
were taken over by Braathens. 

Head Office: Oslo, Norway. 

Executives: L. G. Braathen, president; B. G. 
Braathen, vice-president; E. Fréysaa, commer- 
cial manager; J. Rad, operations manager. 
Fleet: two DC-4, two DC-3, two Heron, one 
F-27. On order: two F-27 (current). 


Bradley Air Services Ltd. operate non-sche- 
duled services, mostly in Ontario. 

Head Office: Carp, Ontario. 

Executives: R. L. Bradley, president; E. Hall, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: three Cessna 180, seven Norseman, 11 
others. 


Braniff International Airways Inc. The 
original Braniff company was founded in 1928 
by Paul and Tom Braniff; and the line’s first 
aeroplane, a Stinson Detroiter, bore the title 
Tulsa-Oklahoma City Airline on its fuselage. 
In 1929 the airline became part of the Univer- 
sal Aviation Corporation and in 1930 Braniff 
Airways was organized as an independent 
company. The word International was added 
to the title in 1948, when services were begun 
to Havana and Lima. The airline now operates 
more than 14,000 miles of routes in the United 
States and to South America. The South 
American routes are via the west coast to Lima, 
from where they branch to Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro, La Paz, Asuncién and Buenos 
Aires. In 1952 Mid-Continent Airlines was 


merged with Braniff. 
Head Office: Exchange Park, Dallas, Texas, 
U.S.A. 

Executives: C. E. Beard, president; F. Jones, 


chairman; J. W. Miller, executive vice-presi- 
dent; R. V. Carleton, vice-president operations; 
O. W. Crane, treasurer. 

Employees: 5,113. 

Fleet: 10 DC-6, 25 Convair 340; 12 DC-3, 
six DC-7C, six Convair 440, two C-46, two 
L.049. On order: nine Lockheed Electra, five 
Boeing 707. 

British Colonial Airlines—see 
duras Airways. 

British European Airways Corporation—see 
page 531. 


British Guiana Airways Ltd.—BGA. In 1934 
A. J. Williams, a U.S. citizen, began charter 
operations in British Guiana with a single- 
engined Ireland flying-boat. British Guiana 
Airways was founded by Mr. Williams to 
operate regular subsidized services in 1939. 
The company now flies numerous domestic 
services. 

Head Office: Box 102, Georgetown, British 
Guiana. 

Executives: Lt-Col. A. J. Williams, O.B.E., 
managing director; H. E. Wendt, general 
manager. 

Fleet: four DC-3, two Goose. 


British Honduras Airways Ltd.—BHA bought 
the assets of the Airline Division of British 
Colonial Airlines on October 24, 1956, and 
is operating the internal services worked by the 
earlier company. 

Head Office: Box 186, Belize, British Honduras. 
Executive: Col. T. S. Baker, manager. . 
Fleet: two Cessna 180, two Cessna 170. 


British Hon- 


British Overseas Airways Corporation—see 
page 531. 


British West Indian Airways Ltd.—BWIA is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of BOAC. The 
company was originally organized in 1940 and 
began operations with one Lodestar. In 1947 
British South American Airways acquired con- 
trol of BWIA and this passed to BOAC when 
it took over BSAA. In 1949 BOAC took over 
British Caribbean Airways and merged its 
operations with those of BWIA. An extensive 
network of Caribbean services is now operated. 
Viscounts are used on the major routes. 


Head Office: 17 Chacon Street, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, W.1. 

Executives: Sir Errol dos Santos, president; 
H. O. B. .Wooding, chairman; J. H. Rahr, 
general manager; Capt. P. W. Kelshall, assist- 
ant general manager, technical; Capt. B. P. 
O’Duffy, operations manager; B. F. Pantin, 
general sales manager; W. Girling, manager 
traffic and agency stations; M. J. Martinez, 
secretary. 

Employees: 1,234. 

Fleet: five Viscount; three DC-3. 


Butler Air Transport Ltd.—BAT was founded 
in 1934 to operate a Charleville - Cottamundra 
service connecting with the Imperial Airways/ 
Qantas England - Australia route. The airline 
was registered as a public company in 1952. 
Last year saw control of this company (and of 
a subsidiary, Queensland Airlines) passing to 
Ansett Transport Industries. Butler Air Trans- 
port operates about 9,000 miles of routes from 
Sydney to towns in N.S.W. and Queensland. 
Head Office: Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
Executives: R. Ansett, chairman/managing 
director; Capt. S. Middlemiss, general manager; 
K. N. Hillyar, secretary; O. F. Pitts, commercial 
manager, Capt. C. C. Henry, operations 
manager; K. H. Goddard, technical manager; 
D. G. Todman, sales manager. 

Employees: 152. 

Fleet: three Convair 440, five DC-3. 
BWIA—see British West Indian Airways. 


Byerly Airlines operates a regular service from 
Jacksonville, Illinois, to Peoria where it con- 
nects with Ozark flights to and from Chicago. 
Head Office: Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 

Executives: R. M. Byerly, president; W. M. 
Staker, vice-president; J. J. Geils, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Employees: 18. 

Fleet: L.12, Bonanza. 


CAAC—see Central African Airways Corp. or 
Civil Aviation Administration of China. 


California Central Airlines was founded in 
1947 as an intrastate carrier and: now operates 
services linking San Diego, the Los Angeles 
airports, San Francisco and Oakland. 

Head Office: Burbank, Cal., U.S.A. 
Executives: Col. C. C. Sherman, president/ 
director of operations; E. K. Sherman, secre- 
tary /treasurer. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two C-46. 


California Eastern Aviation Inc. has wide- 
spread interests in the aviation industry. An 
Airways division carries out charter operations 
and has a cost-plus contract with Transcon- 
tinental S.A. to provide aircraft and crew for 
their Buenos Aires - New York service. This 
division also plans to commence scheduled 
trunk services within the U.S., and various 
route applications have been put before the 
CAB. Another division operates freight train- 
ing schools for the USAF. Two subsidiary 
companies—Land-Air Inc. and Air Carrier 
Service Corp.—are engaged respectively on 
the manufacture of electronic equipment and 
on the marketing abroad of American aero- 
nautical products. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines—CPAL was 
founded in 1942 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to acquire ten of the “bush” airlines, best 
known of which was Canadian Airways. 
CPAL operated a network of services in west 
and northwest Canada; a smaller network in 
the Winnipeg area; and a third system in Que- 
bec and Labrador. These were part of the over- 
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all CPR system including railways and ships. 
In 1949 the company opened two trans-Pacific 
routes, the first via Honolulu, Canton and 
Fiji to Sydney, and the second via Anchorage, 
Shemya and Tokyo to Hong Kong. In 1955 a 
trans-Polar route was opened between Van- 
couver and Amsterdam. The eastern Canada 
services have now been taken over by TCA. 
In 1957 a transatlantic route was opened to 
Madrid and Lisbon. The airlines’ main trunk 
routes now extend from Sydney and Auckland 
to Amsterdam via Fiji, Honolulu and Van- 
couver and from Buenos Aires to Hong Kong 
via Lima, Mexico City, Vancouver and Tokyo. 
There are also services between Madrid and 
Mexico via Toronto and Montreal. The 
Canadian government has granted CPAL per- 
mission to operate a daily service between 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. 
Head Office: Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
Executives: G. W. G. McConachie, president; 
R. W. Ryan, executive vice-president; H. B. 
Renwick, vice-pres. traffic; R. B. Phillips, vice- 
pres. administration; H. D. Cameron, general 
manager operations. 

Employees: 2,400. 

Fleet: 12 DC-6B, six Britannia 314, five Con- 
vair 240, six C-46F, six DC-3, one Otter. 


Capital Airlines Inc. can trace its history back 
to April 1927 when Skyline Transportation 
Company began flying mail between Pitts- 
om 4 and Cleveland. The following year 
Skyline was taken over by Pennsylvania Air- 
lines and passenger services were begun. In 
1936 Pennsylvania Airlines and Central Air- 
lines (then flying Detroit- Washington mail 
services) merged to form Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines. The present name was adopted in 
1948. Capital was a pioneer of air coach ser- 
vices and also the first U.S. airline to introduce 
turbine-powered aircraft. The network covers 
the eastern, north eastern and southern states. 
Head Office: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Executives: Gen. D. H. Baker, president; R. G. 
Lochiel, vice-pres./treas.; J. B. Franklin, vice- 
president operation. 

Fleet: 58 Viscount, 10 Lockheed L.049, 12 
DC-4, 18 DC-3. On option: nine Convair 880. 


Capitol Airways Inc. is one of the leading U.S. 
large irregular carriers. This company recently 
applied unsuccessfully for a permit to operate 
scheduled services between the Great Lakes 
region and Florida. 

Head Office: Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Executive: J. F. Stallings, president. 

Fleet: 20 C-46, three L.749. 


Caribbean-Atiantic Airlines Inc. — Caribair 
was founded in 1939, and in June that year took 
over the operations of its predecessor, Powel- 
son Air Service, which had started scheduled 
services late in 1938. The company now 
operates services within Puerto Rico and to the 
Dominican Republic and the Virgin Islands. 
Head Office: Box 6035, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
Executives: D. Trigo, president; J. Sierra, vice- 
president operations; R. B. Forrest, vice- 
president traffic; B. Trigo, vice-president. 
Fleet: four DC-3. 


Carsair Air Service Ltd. was founded in 1955 
to operate non-scheduled service in New 
Guinea. Operations are reported to have been 
suspended since late in 1958. 

Head Office: Jacksons Airstrip, Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. 

Executives; R. Carswall, chairman. 

Fleet: two Anson, one Avro 19, one L.10, one 
Beechcraft, one Norseman. 


A Canadian Pacific Britannia at Hong Kong 
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Caspair Ltd. has for several years been operat- 
ing scheduled services round Lake Victoria in 
association with East African Airways. Services 
are now operated from Entebbe to Bukoba, 
Geita and Mwanza. 

Head Office: Box 2238, Nairobi, Kenya 
Executives: L. H. Campling, F. H. Campling, 
H. Vanderwal, directors; C. Bramich, secretary. 
Employees: 26. 

Fleet: three D.H.89, one Cessna 182. one 
Bonanza, one Piper. 


CAT—see Civil Air Transport. 


Catalina Pacific Airlines operates from Los 
Angeles International Airport to Catalina 
Island through its Catalina Airlines Division 
and from Los Angeles to Palm Springs through 
its Palm Springs Airlines Division. 

Head Office: Beverly Hills, Cal., U.S.A. 

Fleet: one Dove, one DC-3, one Heron. 


Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd.—CPA, was 
founded in 1946 and reorganized in 1948 and 
in 1952. Ownership after these changes was: 
Butterfield and Swire group 52 per cent, 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co. 
30 per cent, Australian National Airways 14 
per cent and The Borneo Co. Ltd., 4 per cent. 
The Hong Kong Government, in 1949, gave 
Cathay Pacific Airways rights for the operation 
of routes south of Hong Kong. Routes are 
operated to Bangkok, Calcutta, Labuan, 
Manila, Rangoon, Saigon, Singapore, Kuching, 
Kuala Lumpur, Phnom-Penh and Vientiane. 
CPA is at present taking over the services of 
Hong Kong Airways. 

Head Office: 1 Connaught Rd, Hong Kong. 
Executives: W. C. G. Knowles, chairman; 
W. B. Rae-Smith, managing director; D. R. Y. 
Bluck, commercial manager; K. W. Steele, 
operations manager; D. Smith, flight superin- 
tendent; J. T. Gething, chief engineer. 

Fleet: one DC-6B, one DC-6, one DC-4, one 
DC-3. On order: two Electra (current). 


Causa—see Compania Aeronautica Uruguaya, 
S.A. 


CCTA—sce Royal Air Maroc. 
CDA—see Compania Dominicana de Aviacion. 


Central African Airways Corporation—CAA, 
formed in 1946 by the Governments of North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
CAA is successor to the war-time Southern 
Rhodesia Air Services and the pre-war 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland Airways. In addition 
to domestic and regional services CAA operate 
to London. 

Head Office: Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
Executives: M. Stuart-Shaw, general manager; 
R. P. Hartley, assistant general manager; K. H. 
Greager, engineering manager; Capt. M. 
O’Donovan, operations manager; W. B. James, 
chief accountant; W. L. Stedman, sales 
manager. 

Employees: 1,188. 

Fleet: four Viscount, five DC-3, five Beaver. 


Central Airlines Inc. was established as an 
intrastate operator in Oklahoma in 1944. The 
company’s first inter-state operations were 
authorized in 1946 and operations, with Beech 
Bonanzas, were inaugurated in September 
1949. DC-3 operations began in 1950 and all 
Bonanzas were withdrawn during the follow- 
ing year. At present the airline has a route 
mileage of 3,299 serving 33 cities in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Colorado. 

Head Office: Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 
Executives: K. H. Kahle, president; F. E. 
Howe, executive vice-president/treasurer; 


Viscount out West 


One of Chica- & 
go Helicopter =— 
Airways’ five 


S-58s 


A. S. Aldridge, vice-president traffic and sales; 

. L. Wageneck, vice-president operations; 
C. E. Lundstrom, secretary-assist. treasurer. 
Fleet: 10 DC-3. 


Central Air Transport Inc. is a non-scheduled 
carrier in California. 

Head Office: 10523 Burbank Blvd., No. Holly- 
wood, California. 

Executives: Fred R. Atkins, president; A. J. 
Baughman, secretary treasurer; Donald E. 
Shade, vice-president; George B. Culley, asst. 
treasurer. 

Fleet: two DC-4. 


Central Airways Co. operate charter services 
and offer training facilities in Ontario. 

Head Office: Toronto, Canada. 

Executive: R. S. Wong, general manager. 
Fleet: 14 various. 


Central Northern Airways—see Trans-Air Ltd. 


Ceskoslovenské Aerolinie—CSA is the Czech 
State airline which was founded in 1946 as 
successor to the CSA established in 1923 and 
which, until the war, operated in competition 
with CLS. The airline now operates domes- 
tic services and to Belgrade, Berlin, Bucharest, 
Budapest, Copenhagen, Helsinki, Moscow, 
Paris, Prague, Sofia, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Zirich, Brussels, Vilno and Warsaw. 

Head Office: 1 Namesti Republiky, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Executives: Josef Prochazka, general manager; 
Al. Palichleb, deputy general manager; J. 
Barcal, commercial manager. 

Fleet: 20 DC-3, seven Li-2, eight Il-12, five 
Il-14, three Tu-104. 


CGTA—see Compagnie Generale de Trans- 
ports Aériens Air Algérie. 


Chicago Helicopter Airways Inc.—CHA has 
authorization to operate helicopters to any 
point within 50 miles of Midway Airport, Chi- 
cago, and has since 1949, as Helicopter Air 
Service Inc., been operating shuttle mail ser- 
vices between the roof of the main Chicago 
post office and Chicago Municipal Airport. 
This shuttle is operated at high frequency and, 
in addition, a number of mail flights are made 
on weekdays over three circuits, each of which 
serves a large area. Under its new title the 
company began scheduled passenger services 
on November 12, 1956, between O’Hare and 
Midway Airports. and downtown Chicago. 

rw Office: 5240 West 63rd St., Chicago, IIL, 


Executives: John S. Gleason, Jnr., president/ 
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treasurer; C. W. Moore, executive vice-presi- 
dent; John C. Brogan, vice-president/secretary; 
Robert S. Angstadt, vice-president operations; 
Robert B. Kiel, asst. secretary/ treasurer. 
Fleet: three S-55, three Bell 47G, five S-58. 


CINTA—Compania Nacional de Turismo 
Aereo (Chilean Airlines) was formed in 1951 
and operates low-fare services between San- 
tiago and Cuba via Guayaquil and Panama 
using Constellations. DC-4s are also operated 
to Antofagasta and Arica. Last year CINTA 
took over the services of ALA. The company 
is reported to be a subsidiary of Cia Sud 
Americana al Vapores. 

Head Office: Hotel Carrera, Santiago, Chile. 
Executives: A. Edwards, president; J. Costabal, 
general manager; C. Vallejo, secretary general; 
K. Rosene, technical manager. 

Fleet: three DC-4, one C-46, two DC-3, two 
Lockheed 10, two Bonanza. 


Civil Air Transport—CAT was founded by 
Maj-Gen. Chennault, leader of the A. V. G. 
Flying Tigers, and Whiting Willaver on 
October 25th, 1946, as C.N.R.R.A. Air Trans- 
port for the carriage of famine relief supplies 
to China. From 1947 commercial loads were 
allowed on return flights. After a series of 
moves forced by the Communist advance 
through China CAT moved to Formosa in 
1950. The airline, in addition to charter work 
in various parts of the world, operates round- 
the-island passenger and cargo services and 
international flights to Japan, South Korea, 
Manila, Hong Kong and Bangkok. CAT is 
closely associated with the Asiatic Aeronautical 


Co. 

Head Office: Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Executives: Wang Wensan, chairman; H. L. 
Grundy, managing director; A. Hiatt, treasurer; 
W. M. French, secretary. 

Fleet: two DC-4, 18 Curtiss C-46, five DC-3, 
two PBY Catalina, one DC-6B. 

Civil Aviation Administration of China— 
CAAC (also known as Minhaiduy) is successor 
to Skoga, which was formed in 1952 as a joint 
Soviet-Chinese undertaking. In 1954 Soviet 
participation was withdrawn. Minhaiduy now 
operates a large domestic network and inter- 
national services to Irkutsk (as part of the 
Peking - Moscow route), Rangoon, and Hanoi. 
Head Office: Peking, China. 

Fleet: I-14, I-12, Li-2. 


> ie Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, 
S.A. 


COHATA—see Compagnie Haitienne de 
Transports Aériens. 


Commercial Air Services (Pty.) Ltd.—CAS 
was founded in 1943 as a charter operator. 
Regular services were begun in 1948. At 
present CAS flies every week-day between 
Bulawayo and Fort Victoria and on to Salisbury 
or Umtali; 11 times a week Johannesburg - 
Welkom; and once on Saturdays Welkom - 
Durban. The scheduled services are flown by 
Lodestar and Cessna 170 aircraft. C.A.S. is 
associated with Airwork, Ltd., London. 

Head Office: Johannesburg, Transvaal, Union 
of South Africa. ‘ 
Executives: J. M. S. Martin, operations 
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manager; L. Zimmerman, commercial manager. 
Fleet: three Lodestar, two Cessna 180, two 
Cessna 170, one Cessna 140. 


Compagnie Cherifienne de 
peiteno—cee Royal Air Maroc. 


Transports 


Compagnie de Transports Aériens Intercon- 
tinentaux—see TAI. 


Compagnie Générale de Transports Aériens 
Air Algérie was formed in 1953 by the merging 
of the original Air Algérie and Cie. Air Trans- 
port. The controlling interest in CGTA Air 
Algérie is held by Cie. Gle. Transatlantique in 
association with Cie. de Navigation Mixte. 
Services are operated within Algeria and from 
Algeria to Palma, numerous places in France 
and to Geneva. 

Head Office: Algiers, Algeria. 

Executives: J. Lignel, president; L. Adida, 
general manager. 

Fleet: two L.749, eight DC-4, three DC-3, two 
Noratlas. On order: three Caravelle. 


Compagnie Haitienne de Transports Aériens— 
COHATA is the recent successor to Corps 
d Aviation de l’Armée d’Haiti, a military trans- 
port organization founded in 1942, and which 
began mail carriage in the following year and 
passenger services in 1944. Cohata operates a 
600-mile domestic route network. 

Head Office: Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Executives: A. Maignan, commandant; Capt. 
P. Nicolas, assistant commandant operations. 
Fleet: DC-3, Stratoliner. 


Compania Aeronautica Uruguaya S.A.— 
Causa, was founded in 1936 and in 1938 
opened a route between Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, using Junkers Ju52/3m_ sea- 
planes. In 1943 Causa opened a second route 
across Rio de la Plata, from Colonia to Buenos 
Aires. Sandringham flying-boats are used on 
both routes. The Montevideo - Buenos Aires 
route is flown in pool with Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas, with the Uruguayan company flying five 
services a week. The Colonia route is also 
flown once each way on weekdays. 

Head Office: 1068 Colonia, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Executives: J. A. Beisso, president; T. L. 
Borges, managing director; O. M. Rodriquez, 
secretary. 

Fleet: three Short Sandringham. 


Compaftia Cubana de Aviacion S.A.—Cubana, 
was founded in 1929 as Compafiia Nacional 
Cubana de Aviacion Curtiss, S.A., for the 
operation of a school and charter services. 
Scheduled services were begun in 1930. Pan 
American obtained 100 per cent control of 
the company in 1932. PAA’s holding was 
subsequently much reduced until in 1953 it 
was only 20 per cent, and it has now with- 
drawn from Cubana. The company now flies 
domestic services and also routes to Mexico, 
U.S.A., Haiti, Bermuda, Portugal and Spain. 
In order to meet the fierce competition in the 
area, Cubana has now introduced Viscounts 
and Britannias. 

Head Office: Havana, Cuba. 

Fleet: three L.1049G, two Viscount 755, four 
Viscount 818, four Britannia, one L.049, six 
DC-3. On order: two Boeing 707-120. 


Compafiia de Aviacion “Faucett” S.A. is one 
of the oldest South American airlines, having 
been founded in 1928. The company now flies 
over 6,368 miles of internal routes and it 
is one of the few airlines which operate 
aircraft of their own manufacture; about 30 
Faucett-built Stinsons were produced, and four 
of these are still used by the airline. The 
company’s honorary president was the original 
founder. 

Head Office: Jiron Union 926, Lima, Peru. 
Executives: E. J. Faucett, hon. president; 
Eduardo Dibés, president; A. Bentin, managing 
director. 

Fleet: four DC-4, eight DC-3, four Stinson- 
Faucett. 


Compafiia Dominicana de Aviacion S.A.— 
CDA was founded in 1944 by local interests 
and Pan American Airways. Scheduled domes- 
tic operations began that year. The company 
has a domestic route network and also flies 





Cathay Pacific are 
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Lockheed Electra 


















from Ciudad Trujillo to San Juan in Puerto 
Rico and to Miami, Florida. 

Head Office: Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic. 

Executives: C. A. McLaughlin, president; E. C. 
Haeger, general manager; M. Harrero, opera- 
tions manager. 

Fleet: two DC-4, two DC-3, five C-46, one 
Beaver. 


Compania Ecuatoriana de Aviacion—CEA is a 
new airline in Ecuador. The company flies from 
Miami to Lima. Agreements with Aerolineas 
Peruanas and TAN (Honduras) allow a cheap- 
fare through service from the U.S. to Buenos 


ires. 
Head Office: 838 Olmeda, Quito, Ecuador. 
Executives: M. A. Arteaga, president. 
Fleet: two C-46. 


Compafiia Mercantil Anénima IBERIA, 
Lineas Aéreas Espafiolas, was established in 
1940 as successor to LAPE. Originally the 
Spanish Government owned 51 per cent of the 
capital with other Spanish interests and 
Deutsche Lufthansa holding the other 49 per 
cent. All stock was subsequently acquired by 
the Government. Iberia began as a domestic 
operator but has in addition to its internal 
services others to London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva, Rome and Lisbon. Long distance 
services are operated to New York, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Cuba, Colombia, Brazil and Argen- 
tina. Services are also operated to Tangier, 
Las Palmas and West Africa. 

Head Office: Madrid, Spain. 

Executives: D. Tomas Delgado, chairman; 
D. C. G. Lucia, general manager; F. Iglesias, 
chief engineer; J. M. Ansaldo, chief flight 
operations; J. Viniegra, general secretary. 
Fleet: five L.1049C, six DC-4, 16 DC-3, four 
Bristol 170, five Convair 440. 


Compafiia Mexicana da Aviacion S.A.—CMA 
was founded on August 20, 1924, to carry pay- 
roll gold from Tampico to the oil fields in the 
State of Veracruz, thus avoiding the bandits 
who had been attacking the paymasters travel- 
ling by surface. The original fleet consisted of 
single-engined Lincoln Standard biplanes. In 
1929 Pan American Airways acquired 100 per 
cent of CMA’s stock but this holding was 
subsequently considerably reduced. CMA, 
now the main Mexican airline, operates a net- 
work of services within Mexico and to Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Havana. Scheduled 
freight services are also operated within 
Mexico and to Los Angeles. 

Head Office: Box 901, Balderas 36, Mexico, 
D.F. 


Executives: A. Saenz, president; P. A. Chapa, 
vice-president; C. F. Osuna, vice-president; 
R. I. Pérez, treasurer; A. Flores, secretary; 
E. R. Silliman, general manager; M. H. Jones, 
operations manager; F. O. Willy, traffic and 
sales manager. 

Employees: 2,500. 

Fleet: four DC-7C, four DC-6, six DC-4, 19 
DC-3, three Fairchild C-82A. 


Compafia Panamena de Aviacion S.A.— 
COPA, an affiliate of Pan American World 
Airways, was founded in 1944 by PAWA and 
Panamanian interests, with the U.S. line hold- 
ing 40 per cent of the stock. This holding has 
since been reduced. Scheduled services were 
begun in 1948. The company now operates a 
system serving various points in Panama and 
Costa Rica. 

Head Office: Panama City, Panama. 
Executives: C. Icaza, president; R. Huerte- 
matte, secretary; F. Icaza, vice-president. 
Fleet: two DC-3, two C-46. 





Condor Luftreederei G.m.b.H. was founded 
in 1957 by Herr Rudolf Oether. The company 
operate charter services from Hamburg (where 
a maintenance base has been established). 
Condor have negotiated a technical agreement 
with SAS. 

Head Office: Holzbricke 8, Hamburg 11, Ham- 
burg-Fuhlsbuttel. 

Executives: Dr. Rolf Kersten, general manager; 
H. Howell, commercial and traffic manager; H. 
Seifert, technical manager. 

Employees: 45. 

Fleet: two Convair 440. 


Connellan Airways Ltd. became a limited 
company in 1951 but operations were begun 
in August 1939 when E. J. Connellan started 
flying a fortnightly 1,184-mile route serving 
nearly a score of places between Wyndham and 
Alice Springs; he used a Percival Gull. Now 
the company operates extensive local services 
based on Alice Springs and the unduplicated 
route mileage is 9,644, stops being made at 97 
points. 

Head Office: Alice Springs, N.T., Australia. 
Executives: E. J. Connellan, governing director; 
I. M. Leslie, manager. 

Employees: 40. 

Fleet: one D.H.89, two Beech 18, one Beech 
17, three Cessna 180, one Beech B.50. 


Continental Air Lines Inc.—CAL counts its 
history as dating from July 15, 1934, when 
Varney Speed Lines began a service between 
El Paso and Pueblo with Lockheed Vegas. In 
December that year the Southwest Division 
of Varney Speed Lines became Varney Air 
Transport and on July 1, 1937, the company 
became Continental Air Lines. Earlier in 1937 
the Denver-Pueblo route of Wyoming Air 
Service (Inland Air Lines) was purchased. 
The company’s latest acquisition, in 1954, was 
Pioneer Air Lines, which began service in 1945. 
Pioneer’s routes measured 2,000 miles and 
served 22 cities in Texas and New Mexico. 
The recent obtaining of traffic rights through 
to the Pacific coast has resulted in a sharp 
increase in traffic. 

Head Office: Stapleton Airfield, Denver, 
Colorado, U.S.A. 

Executives: L. H. Mueller, chairman; R. F. 
Six, president; H. L. Lawrence, exec. vice-pres.; 
O. R. Haueter, vice-president operations; C. H. 
Calhoun, vice-president, engineering and main- 
tenance; J. A. Uhl, vice-president/treasurer; 
G. J. M. Kelly, secretary. 

Employees: 2,000. 

Fleet: three DC-3, six Convair 340, three Con- 
vair 440, three DC-6B, five DC-7B, 15 Viscount 
812. Leased aircraft: 10 DC-3, one DC-6B, 
one DC-6. On order: four Boeing 707 (1959). 


COPA—see Compania Panamena de Aviacion. 


Cordova Airlines Inc. began operations in 
1934 and now operates services in the Anchor- 
age-Cordova-Seward area and as far north 
as Fairbanks. 

Head Office: Anchorage, Alaska. 

Executives: M. K. Smith, president; D. P. 
Swanson, vice-president operations. 

Fleet: two DC-3, three Cessna 170, one Cessna 
180, two Grumman Widgeon, one C-46. 


Corporacion Boliviano de Fomento—CBF is a 
government owned carrier concentrating on 
the bulk air carriage of meat. 

Head Office: La Paz, Bolivia. 

Fleet: three B-17, three C-46. 


Correio Aero Nacional is a transport branch 
of the Brazilian armed services and it is 
responsible for the operation of air services to 
areas of Brazil which would not justify com- 
mercial airline operation. Operations were 
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begun in 1931 and by 1954 more than 45,000 
miles of routes were in operation. In addition 
to domestic operations this military airline 
serves points in Bolivia, French Guiana, Para- 
guay, Peru and U y. 

Fleet: approx. 56 DC-3, 20 Beech 18, eight 
Bonanza, two Canso, 12 Fairchild C-82. 
Cosara—Société de Transports Aériens en 
Extréme Orient operates non-scheduled ser- 
vices from Saigon. 

Head Office: Saigon, Vietnam. 

Executives: Pham Hoe, managing director; M. 
Loubiere, director general. 

Fleet: four DC-4, four Bretagne. 


Cruzeiro—Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul 
S.A. This airline’s history goes back to 
December 1927 when Syndicato Condor Ltda. 
was founded by German interests. A coastal 
route was established from Belem through Rio 
de Janeiro and on to Buenos Aires and across 
the Andes to Santiago in Chile. From Natal 
south this formed part of the German route to 
South America opened in 1934. Dornier Wal, 
Junkers F13 and W34s were used by Condor 
and later Ju 52s and Focke Wulf Condors came 
into service. In 1942 the company was re- 
organized, cleared of German control and given 
its present name. The company now operates 
more than 18,000 miles of routes in Brazil and 
between Brazil and neighbouring countries. 
Head Office: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Executives: Dr. J. B. R. Dantas, president; 
J. OQ. V. de Carvalho, commercial director; 
Col. F. A. Roche, operations director. 

Fleet: 34 DC-3, four Convair 340, four Convair 
440, four Beech AT-11. 


CSA—see Ceskoslovenské Aerolinie. 


Cuba Aeropostal S.A. operates local services 
within Cuba. 

Head Office: Havana, Cuba. 

Executives: G. E. Alfonso, president; Dr. J. 
M. B. Goas, secretary. 

Fleet: three C-46. 


Cubana—see Compafiia Cubana de Aviacion 
S.A. 


Currey Air Transport Ltd. is registered as a 
U.S. supplemental air carrier. The company is 
believed to be associated with Great Lakes 
Airlines and Trans Alaskan Airlines. 

Head Office: Oakland, Cal., U.S.A. 
Executives: A. R. Currey, president; G. D. 
Thompson, vice-president. 

Fleet: one DC-4, two C-46. 


Cuyo Airways—see Lineas Aereas de Cuyo. 


Cyprus Airways Ltd. was founded in 1947 
by BEA, the Cyprus Government and private 
interests. The British airline holdings are now 
23 per cent each by BEA and BOAC. This 
airline’s services are now provided by BEA. 
Head Office: Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Executives: Dr. C. Raeburn, chairman; B. G. 
Cooper, secretary; S. M. Killingbeck, com- 
mercial manager; J. G. Williams, chief engineer. 


“De Kroonduif’— see Nederlands Nieuw 
Guinea Luchtvaartmaatschappij “De Kroon- 
duif” N.V. 

Delta Air Lines Inc. re-entered the airline 
business in 1934 after a break of four years 
following its pioneering of services in 1929 
between Birmingham and Dallas. In 1953 the 
company took over Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines (founded in 1934) and for some time the 
company worked as Delta-C & S Air Lines. 
Delta has an extensive network stretching from 
New York, Detroit and Chicago in the north 
to Houston, New Orleans, Miami, Havana, 
San Juan and Caracas in the south. Westwards 
the network goes to Kansas City, Dallas and 
Fort Worth, while throughplane agreements 
provide service to Los Angeles, San Diego and 








San Francisco. This network now covers 67 
cities and 11,385 route miles. 

Head Office: Atianta, Ga., U.S.A. 

Executives: C. E. Woolman, president/gen. 
mgr.; R. W. Freeman, chairman of the board; 
L. C. Parker, senior vice-president; C. H. 
Dolson, vice-president operations; T. G. Cole, 
executive vice-president administration; T. M. 
Miller, vice-president traffic and sales adminis- 
tration; R. S. Maurer, vice-president legal; Erle 
Cocke, Jr., vice-president civic affairs; W 
Beebe, vice-president personnel. 

Fleet: 11 DC-7, [-7B, 20 Convair 340, 
11 DC-6, four Constellation, eight Convair 
440, five C-46, 12 DC-3. On order: six DC-8 
(1959/60), 10 Convair 880 (1959/60). 


Det Danske Luftfartselskab A/S—DDL. No 
longer an operating company, DDL began 
services in 1920, flying from Copenhagen to 
Berlin. Prior to the suspension of operations in 
1939 the route network was spread widely over 
Europe. From 1946 various efforts were made 
to operate jointly with DNL (Norway) and 
ABA (Sweden), culminating in 1950, with 
the creation of SAS in which DDL has a 
2/7 (28.6 per cent) share. DDL capital is 
held 52 per cent by the Government, 15 per 
cent by the Copenhagen municipality, and 23 
per cent by private interests. 


Deutsche Flugdienst G.m.b.H.—DFG is one 
of the leading German non-scheduled carriers. 
Deutsche Lufthansa holds an important share 
in DFG capital. 

Head Office: Frankfurt/Main Airport, Ger- 
many. 

Executives: E. von Brauchitsch, managing 
director. 

Fleet: two Viking, five Convair 240. 


Deutsche Lufthansa, not to be confused with 
the West German airline, was set up in 1955 
under an agreement between the East German 
Democratic Republic and the USSR. The 
company receives technical assistance from the 
USSR. In addition to internal services inter- 
national services are operated from Berlin to 
Bucharest, Belgrade, Moscow, Prague, Sofia, 
Warsaw and Wilno. The relationship between 
this company and Interflug is not yet known. 
Head Office: Berlin, German Democratic 
Republic. 

Fleet: about 50 Il-12, AN-2 and I-14. 


Deutsche Lufthansa AG—DLH began internal 
operations on April 1, 1955, services to 
London on May 16 and to New York on 
June 8 that year, the original DLH was 
founded in January 1926 and its winged crest 
originated with Deutsche Luftreederei in 1919. 

e new Lufthansa operates a small internal 
net work and international services in Europe 
and to the Americas and the Middle East. 
Head Office: 1 Claudiusstrasse, Cologne. 
Executives: Dr. K. Weigelt, chairman; H. M. 
Bongers, commercial director; Dipl. Ing. G. 
Hiltje, technical director. 


KLM’s first Viscount bears the name of a British pioneer: Sir Sefton Brancker 


© 
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Employees: 4,500. 
Fleet: nine L.1049G, four L.1649A, four Con. 
vair 340, five Convair 440, nine Viscount V.814 
three DC-3, two Safir, two Beech Bonanza. On 
order: four Boeing 707-420 (1960/61). 


DFG—See Deutsche Flugdienst G.m.b.H, 


Divisao de racao des Transportes Aéreos 
—DETA was organized in 1936 by the 
Colonial Government of Mozambique 45 
a division of the Department of i 
Harbours and Airways. Domestic services are 
operated and there are routes to Durban, 
ohannes and Salisbury. 

Head Office: Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, 
Executives: A. P. Pereira Leite, director 
general; A. H. Pinho da Cunha, manager; 
M. A. Cardosa Barata, acting manager. 
Fleet: three DC-3, three star, four 

two Ju 52/3m, four Rapide, two Heron. On 
option: three F-27. 


Divisao de Transportes Aéreos—DTA wa; 
founded in 1938 as a division of the Ports, 
Railways and Transport Administration in 
Portuguese West Africa. Operations began in 
1938 and at present DTA operates a network 
of domestic services and also a route between 
Luanda and Leopoldville. 

Head Office: Luanda, Angola. 

Executives: Eng. P. Jeite, president; J. de S. 
Medina, managing director. 

Fleet: six DC-3, four Beech 18, three D.H.89, 
one DC-4. 


Dominion Helicopters Ltd. operate and main- 
tain helicopters from their base in Toronto, 
The company is reported to be associated with 
Leavens Bros. 

Head Office: Toronto, Canada. 

Executives: J. Fleming, president; C. R. 
Leavens, chairman. 

Fleet: four Bell 47. 


Dorval Air Transport Ltd. was engaged on 
Canadian DEW-line operations but went into 
liquidation last year. 


Eagle Airways (Bermuda) Ltd. was established 
last year by the independent British carrier, 
Eagle Airways, to operate scheduled services 
from Bermuda. Routes already operated in- 
clude those to New York, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Montreal. 

Head Office: Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Executive: H. L. Graham, chairman. 

Fleet: two Viscount 810. 


East African Airways Corporation—EAAC 
came into being in 1946; it is responsible for 
the development of air transport in the three 
territories of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
and each Territory is represented on the board, 
as is BOAC The corporation is successor to 
the pre-war Wilson Airways. EAAC operates 


a network of domestic services in the three, 


Territories and international services to the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, Pakistan and 
India: In 1957 three Argonauts were bought 
from BOAC to operate to London. 
po Office: Nairobi Airport, P.O. Box 19002, 
enya. 
Executives: Col. M. C. P. Mostert, general 
manager; A. V. Gill, asst. gen. mgr./secretary; 
Capt. E. E. Morris, operations manager; A. E. 
Robinson, engineering manager; P. A. Travers, 
sales manager; S. G. Choppin, chief accountant. 
Employees: 1,527. 
Fleet: nine DC-3, four D.H.89, three Argonaut. 
On order: two Comet 4. 
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Eastern Air Lines Inc.—EAL is one of the 
largest U.S. carriers and its history goes back 
to 1927 when Pitcairn Aviation successfully 
bid for a mail contract between New York and 
Atlanta. The carrier’s name became Eastern 
Air Transport in 1930, following North 
American Aviation’s acquisition of Pitcairn in 
the previous year. New York Airways and 
Ludington Air Lines were acquired in 1931 
and 1933 respectively. North American sold 
its holdings in 1938. 

EAL now has an extensive route system 

throughout the Eastern States serving Boston, 
Detroit and Chicago at the northern extremi- 
ties; St. Louis, Memphis and San Antonio in 
the west; and Mexico City and Puerto Rico 
at the southwest and southeast corners of the 
network. Eastern, after a long fight, acquired 
Colonial Airlines in June 1956 thus gaining 
routes to Ottawa, Montreal and Bermuda. 
Head Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Executives: E. V. Rickenbacker, chairman/ 
general manager; T. F. Armstrong, president; 
P. H. Brattain, first vice-president; T. E. 
Creighton, treasurer; F. L. Farley, secretary. 
Employees: 14,500. 
Fleet: 50 DC-7B, 20 Convair 440, 18 L.749, 
28 L.1049, 10 L.1049G, 57 Martin 4-0-4, one 
DC-4. On order: 40 Electra (current delivery), 
20 DC-8 (1959-60). 


Eastern Provincial Airways Ltd. was founded 
in 1949 and provides air communications 
throughout Labrador and Newfoundland from 
their main operating base at Gander. 

Head Office: St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Executives: C. Crosbie, president; A. 
Lewington, general manager. 

Fleet: one Canso, two L.10, nine Beaver, one 
Bell 47. 





East-West Airlines Ltd. was founded in 1947 
to provide feeder services between inland dis- 
tricts and Brisbane and Sydney. Services 
between Tamworth and Sydney were opened 
in that year and to Brisbane in 1948. The air- 
line now links 25 points in New South Wales 
and southern Queensland with Sydney and 
Brisbane. 

Head Office: Tamworth, N.S.W., Australia. 
Executives: D. M. Shand, chairman; Capt. 
A. J. Smith, general manager; R. D. Cooksey, 
admin. manager; J. G. Riley, operations. 
Fleet: four DC-3. On option: one F-27. 


El Al Israel Airlines Ltd. was incorporated in 
November, 1948 and began services to Euro- 
pean cities, including London, in 1949. Routes 
to the U.S.A. and the Union of South Africa 
were opened in 1951. The Government of 
Israel has the majority holding in El Al; the 
shipping company Zim Israel Navigation Co., 
the Jewish Agency and Federation of Labour 
Ltd. also have a financial interest in the airline. 
El Al has a share in Arkia, an airline limited to 
domestic services within Israel. 

Head Office: 76 Maze St., Tel Aviv-Yafo, 
Israel. 

Executives: E. Ben Arzi, managing director; 
Y. Palgi, deputy managing director (production 
and operations); Dr. A. Rywkind, deputy 
managing director (commercial); D. Galazar, 
deputy managing director (finance and admin.). 
Fleet: four L.049 Constellation, three C-46, 
one Consul (training), four Britannia 313. 


Ellis Air Lines was incorporated in 1940 but 
operations had been started as far back as 
1936, when R. E. Ellis began flying with one 
Waco biplane. Routes are operated from 
Prince Rupert to as far north as Sitka and 
Juneau. 

Head Office: Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Executives: R. E. Ellis, president; J. L. Sher- 
man, vice-president maintenance; G. A. Bod- 
ding, vice-president operations. 

Fleet: nine Goose, two Cessna 180. 


Empresa Argentina de Aeronavigacion Norsur 
operates domestic freight services in Argentina 
using three PV2s. 


Empresa de Transportes Aereos Norte do 
Brasil S.A.—see Real and Aeronorte. 


Ethiopian Airlines Inc. was formed under 
Ethiopian law by a charter dated December 26, 










The Helicopter Service fleet of Bell 47s is based at Oslo 


1945, with an authorized capital of 
Eth.$2,500,000 to operate an internal and 
international service pursuant to an agreement 
between the Ethiepian Government and Trans 
World Airlines Inc. Scheduled operations 
commenced in April 1946. Present operations 
include services within Ethiopia and to Aden, 
French Somaliland, Greece, Kenya, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic, Germany and Yemen. 
Head Office: P.O. Box 1755, Addis Ababa. 
Executives: H. E. Dejazmatch Mengasha 
Seyoum, president and chairman; H. E. Ato 
Menasse Lemma, vice-president; Mr. Victor H. 
Harrell, Jr., general manager; Mr. M. F. Garri- 
son, secretary treasurer; Mr. H. F. Noon, 
general operations manager; Mr. D. P. Reid, 
general sales manager. 

Employees: 772. 

Fleet: three Douglas DC-6B, three Convair 
240, eight DC-3. 


Expreso Aereo Interamericano S.A. Expreso 
operates limited internal services in Cuba and 
a freight service to the U.S. 

Head Office: Havana, Cuba. 

Executives: G. Diaz, president. 

Fleet: three C-46. 


Falcks Flyvetjeneste is a subsidiary of a Danish 
salvage company and began air operations in 
1947. In addition to charter services a regular 
service is flown between Copenhagen and 
Odense. 

Head Office: Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Fleet: one Heron, two Dove, one Aero 
Commander, one Rapide, three others. 


Far Eastern Airlines—see All Nippon Airlines. 
Faucett—see Compafiia de Aviacion-Faucett. 


Federation Air Service began operation, in 
November 1951, of local services based on 
Kuala Lumpur. In 1958 the company’s routes 
and fleet of six Beavers were taken over by 
Malayan Airways. 


Fenwick S.A. operate charter flights from Issy 
les Moulineaux and Toussus-le-Noble. 
Head Office: 8 Rue de Rocroy, Paris. 
Executives: C. H. de Levis Mirepoix. 

Fleet: Bell 47, Aero Commander, Cessna EP.9. 


Fiji Airways was founded in 1951 by Harold 
Gatty, who flew round the world in a Lock- 
heed Vega with Wiley Post in 1931—they took 
just under nine days. Regular services within 
Fiji were begun in September 1951 using 
D.H.89s. Services are now operated between 
Nandi, the International Airport, Suva and 
Sasusavu, Lambasa and Taveuni. Qantas 
acquired control of Fiji Airways in 1958. 
Head Office: Suva, Fiji. 

Executives: Capt. R. O. Mant, general manager; 
Capt. P. Frame, chief pilot. 

Fleet: three Drover, two Heron. 


Finnair—see Acro O/Y. 


Flinders Island Airlines (Pty.) Ltd. was 
founded in 1952 to operate regular services 
between Victoria and Tasmania. 

Head Office: Moorabbin Airport, Cheltenham 
S. 22, Victoria, Australia. 

Executives: A. M. Rea and W. T. Dwyer. 
Fleet: three Anson. 


Flugfélag Islands h.f. (Icelandair), founded in 
1937 as Flugfélag Akureyrar and began opera- 
tion with one Waco biplane on floats. The 
present company name was adopted in 1940 
and the name Icelandair has recently replaced 
the title Iceland Airways. In 1946 the company 
began services to Scandinavia and the United 
Kingdom. These were operated by Scottish 
Aviation for Iceland Airways until 1948 when 
the company introduced its own DC-4 aircraft. 


DC-3s and flying-boats serve a score of places 
in Iceland and Viscounts operate from Reyk- 
javik to Copenhagen, Hamburg, Glasgow, Oslo 
and London. 

Head Office: Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Executives: G. Vilhjalmsson, chairman; B. 
Gislason, vice-chairman; O. O. Johnson, 
general manager; J. R. Snorrason, chief pilot; 
B. Tomasson, chief engineer; S. K. Matthias- 
son, a B. Thorhallsson, traffic manager 
(international); H. Sigurdsson, traffic manager 
(domestic); S. Thorbjornsson, chief account- 
ant; N. Simonarson, public relations officer. 
Employees: 220. 

Fleet: two Viscount 759, one DC-4, three 
DC-3, two PBY-5A Canso. 


Flying Tiger Line Inc. Founded in June 
1945 as National Skyway Freight Corpora- 
tion. In addition to non-scheduled fiying 
Flying Tiger Line operates coast-to-coast 
scheduled freight services. L.1049H flights 
include San Francisco-Chicago - Detroit - New 
York; Los Angeles-Chicago-New York; New 
York-Los Angeles non stop; and Detroit-Los 
Angeles-San Francisco, all operated every 
weekday. C-46 serve the following additional 
cities: Seattle, Portland, Minneapolis/St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Buffalo, Binghamton, 
Philadelphia, Hartford and Boston. In 1954 
an attempt to merge with Slick Airways had 
to be abandoned because of financial problems 
involved. 

Head Office: Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, 
Cal., U.S.A. 

Executives: R. W. Prescott, president, F. 
Benninger, vice-president/treasurer; B. 
Lynett, vice-president operations. 

Fleet: 14 L.1049H, two C-46. 


Foshing Airlines operates internal services 
within Formosa. 

Head Office: Taipei, Taiwan. 

Executives: M. Chin, chairman; Ango Tai, 
president; H. Toy, vice-president traffic/sales; 
W. Tsiang, secretary. 

Fleet: one Catalina, two C-47, one C-46. 


Fred Olsen Airtransport Ltd. is a subsidiary 
of the Olsen shipping company. No scheduled 
services are operated. 

Head Office: Oslo, Norway. 

Executives: R. Rynning, vice-president. 

Fleet: four Viscount (leased to Austrian Air- 
lines), three C-46R, one C-47A. 


Frontier Airlines Inc. acquired in June 1950 
the temporary certificates of Arizona Airways, 
Challenger Airlines and Monarch Airlines, and 
is now operating a network of 3,500 miles in 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Montana and North Dakota. 

Head Office: Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 
Executives: L. B. Maytag, chairman; C. A. 
Myhre, president; E. N. Levin, secretary; L. P. 
Blatter, treasurer; J. D. Lindsay, vice-president 
traffic and sales. 

Fleet: 25 DC-3. 


Gagnon Air Service Ltd. operate charter 
services, primarily within the province of 
Quebec. 

Head Office: Kenogami, Quebec, Canada. 
Executives: Adrien Gagon, president; Andre 
Gagnon, manager. 

Fleet: three Norseman, one 
Stinson. 


Garuda Indonesian Airways N.Y.—GIA is the 
State-owned Indonesian airline, which had 
been formed by the Government and KLM 
as successor to KLM’s post-war operations in 
the area and the pre-war KNILM. National- 
ization took place in 1954 when KLM’s 
shares were bought up. Services are operated 
within and between the islands of the republic 


Beaver, one 
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and to Singapore, Bangkok and Manila. 

Head Office: 15 Dijalan Nusantara, Dijakarta, 
Indonesia. 

Executives: Dr. M. Soetoto, president; Dr. R. 
Sugoto, and D. K. van Houten, joint managing 
directors. 

Fleet: three Convair 440, 20 DC-3, eight Con- 
vair 340, eight Convair 240, 13 Heron. On 
order: three Electra. 


Georgian Bay Airways Ltd. was founded in 
1946 to conduct charter flying in Ontario. The 
company concentrates on the carriage of hunt- 
ing and fishing parties. 

Head Office: Parry Sound, Ontario, Canada. 
Executives: F. Powell, president; T. Mitchell, 
secretary. 

Fleet: three Norseman, five Cessna 180, two 
others. 


Ghana Airways Ltd. was formed in 1958 to 
take over the former Ghana operations of West 
African Airways. The company operates 
Herons on internal services and DC-3s on 
regional services, and charters Britannias 
from BOAC for the Accra - London service. 
Ghana Airways is jointly owned by BOAC and 
by the Ghana government. 

Head Office: Ghana House, P.O. Box 1636, 
Accra. 

Executives: J. Mercer, chairman; Capt. P. 
Wood, general manager; L. C. Giles, deputy 
general manager; J. Williams, chief engineer; 
Capt. Gavin-Robinson, chief pilot. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two Heron. 


Gibbes Sepik Airways Ltd. are operators of 
scheduled and non-scheduled services in New 
Guinea. Junkers Ju52/3m purchased from 
Sweden were introduced into service in 1956. 
Head Office: Goroka, Territory of New Guinea. 
Executives: A. M. Anthony, manager; V. W. 
Cox, secretary; J. Bone, accountant; F. Newell, 
chief engineer. 

Employees: 127. 

Fleet: five Norseman, three Ju52/3m. 
Gibraltar Airways Ltd. formed in 1947 as a 
BEA subsidiary with BEA holding 51 per cent 
of the stock and M. H. Bland and Co. Ltd. 
holding the remainder. Operations between 
Gibraltar and Tangier and later to Spain and 
Spanish Morocco were maintained by D.H.89 
aircraft. In October 1953 an agreement was 
concluded whereby BEA undertakes all flying 
operations. Gibraltar Airways now operate 
only between Gibraltar and Tangier. 

Head Office: Gibraltar. 

Executives: Sir George Gaggero, O.B.E., chair- 
man; The Earl Amberst, M.C., deputy 
chairman; J. Victory, secretary. 


Grupo del Transportes—see Transportes 
Aereos Militares. 


Guest Aerovias México S.A. was founded 
in 1946 and in 1948 the company opened a 
service to Madrid but this was later aban- 
doned. The company flies once weekly 
between Mexico City and Panama/ Balboa. 
Constellations purchased from Qantas are used 
on this route, as well as on the daily service 
from Mexico to Miami. Four ex-SAS DC-6s 
have recently been placed on a service from 
Mexico to Europe. 


Head Office: Mexico City, Mexico. 
Executives: Winston Guest, president; G. L. 
Monteiro, vice-president/general manager; 
J. S. Nothnagel, general manager traffic/sales. 
Fleet: one DC-4, two L.749A Constellation, 
one C-82 Packet, four DC-6. 


Guest Airways—see Guest Aerovias México 
S.A. 


Guinea Airways Ltd. now operates services 
mainly in South Australia with Adelaide as its 
headquarters. Originally formed in 1927, the 
company did remarkable work in the New 
Guinea goldfields until this was ended by the 
Japanese. A route had also been established 
from Darwin to Adelaide. After the war the 
newly formed State-owned Trans-Australia 
Airlines drove Guinea Airways off this route 
and caused its decline to the status of a small 
operator. The airline is now managed by TAA. 
Head Office: 144 North Terrace, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 
Executives: S. Powell, chairman; C. A. Win- 
os secretary; Capt. N. S. D. Buckley, chief 
pilot. 
Fleet: five DC-3, two Auster. 
Gulf Aviation Co. Ltd. was formed in 1950 
by Mr. F. Bosworth. The company became 
a subsidiary of BOAC in the following year. 
Eighteen services a week are operated between 
Bahrein and Dhahran and there are also ser- 
vices from Bahrein to Doha, Abu Dhabi, Shar- 
jah and Muscat. 
Head Office: Bahrein. 
Executives: G. B. Thompson, chairman; 
E. H. W. Lewis, executive director /secretary; 
K.,;H. N. Bulmer, chief pilot; E. C. Evemy, 
chief engineer. 
Fleet: four Dove, three Heron. 
Hawaiian Airlines Ltd. was founded in 
January 1929 as Inter-Island Airways. The 
Inter-Island Steam Navigation Company held 
76 per cent of the original stock, services were 
begun in November 1929 and Sikorsky amphi- 
bian biplanes were used. The present title was 
ac »ted in 1941 and it was in that year that 
DC-3s were first introduced. The airline’s 
services link Hawaii, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, 
Kauai and Honolulu (on Oahu islands). 
Hawaiian Airlines can claim two distinc- 
tions: they were the first American scheduled 
carrier to employ all-cargo aircraft on freight 
services, and their safety record is unique, the 
airline having never had a single fatal accident 
in the 29 years of operation since its foundation. 
Head Office: International Airport, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
Executives: Stanley C. Kennedy, chairman; 
Arthur D. Lewis, president; Brian Cooke, vice- 
president/treasurer; Lionel D. Machado, vice- 
president operations; Jack C. Tobin, vice-presi- 
dent sales. 
Employees: 596. 
Fleet: four Convair 340, six DC-3, one DC-6C 
and two C-47 (cargo). 
Helicopter Service A.S., founded in 1956 as 
Scancopter Service A.S., operates non- 
scheduled helicopter services in Norway. Much 
of this company’s work is connected with 
survey. 
Head Office: P.O. Box 78, Skoyen, Oslo, 
Norway. 
Executive: M. H. Hancke, general manager. 
Fleet: nine Bell 47. 


Lebanese International use DC-6s chartered from Sabena 
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Helicopter Utilities (Pty.) Ltd. was founded ig 
October 1957 and operates helicopters og 
charter, concentrating particularly on survey 
Heed Offi Elizabeth 

Hea ice: 213 izabeth Street, Sy, 
N.S.W., Australia. ee 
Executives: Mr. L. C. Williams managing 
director. 

Employees: 12. 

coe two Bell 47G2, one Bell 47G, one Hiller 
12C. 


Hong Kong Airways Ltd. was established in 
1947 to operate feeder services connecting main 
centres of China with BOAC trunk route at 
Hong Kong. A DC-3 service to Shanghai was 
opened in December 1947 and in 1948 routes 
were opened to Canton and Manila. Afte; 
the Communist conquest of China Hong Kong 
Airways operated only to Formosa with air. 
craft chartered from Northwest Airlines but 
with its Viscounts this airline started services 
to Manila, Seoul and Tokyo. Late in 1958 ir 
was announced that Hong Kong Airways 
would be absorbed into Cathay Pacific Airlines, 
Head Office: Hong Kong. 

Executives: H. D. M. Barton, chairman; Maj, 
R. H. Thornton, director; Hon. D. C. Geddes 
director; Sir George Cribbett, director. 
Fleet: two Viscount 760D. 


Hunting-Clan African Airways (Pvt.) Ltd. a 
subsidiary of Hunting-Clan Air Holdings Ltd., 
operates normal scheduled services within 
Central Africa from Salisbury to Lusaka, 
Broken Hill, Ndola, Fort Rosebery, Kasama, 
Abercorn, Livingstone and Mongu, and inclu- 
sive tour services from Salisbury and 
Johannesburg to resorts near Vilanculos on the 
Mozambique coast. The company also operates 
special connections for the main line Africargo 
Service of Hunting-Clan Air Transport Ltd. 
Head Office: Salisbury Airport, Salisbury, S. 
Rhodesia. 

Executives: T. P. Lawler, general manager; 
D. T. Shaw, secretary; K. Vorster, commercial 
manager; E. Albon, sales manager; Captain 
Halse, chief pilot; H. Hersey, chief engineer. 
Fleet: two DC-3. 


IBERIA—see Compafia Mercantil Anonima 
Iberia. 


Icelandair—see Flugfélag Islands. 
Icelandic Airlines—see Loftleidir. 


Illini Airlines Inc. began operating services 
in March 1955 between Sterling, Illinois, and 
Meigs Field in downtown Chicago. The 
company now serves Detroit, Chicago, Rock- 
ford, Freeport and Rock Falls/ Sterling. 
Head Office: Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Executives: Douglas C. Harvey, president; 
John W. Bowman, first vice-president; Donald 
H. Swearingen, chief pilot; Leo Masiulis, pas- 
senger sales manager; Scott McCann, cargo 
sales manager. 

Fleet: two Dove, one Heron. 


Indamer Co. Ltd., an Indian charter company, 
at present leasés its fleet to Kalinga Airways. 
Head Office: Juhu. Bombay 23. 

Executives: P. Baldwin, J. Koszarek, S. 
Iyengar, directors. 

Fleet: eight DC-3. 


Indian Airlines Corporation—IAC was formed 
in 1953, taking over on August 1 that year the 
services previously operated by a number 
private airlines. Operating 23,600 miles of 
routes in India and to Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Nepal and East and West Pakistan, 
the Corporation’s operations are divided into 
three areas with bases at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Delhi. IAC is responsible for all Indian 
internal services but Air-India International 
flies a few domestic sectors on overseas flights. 
Head Office: Thapor House, Queensway, New 
Delhi, India. 

Executives: S. Prasad, chairman; P. C. Lal, 
general manager; Y. N. Varma, secretary; J. S. 
Parakh, financial controller; Capt. J. Chitabar, 
chief operations and training manager; J. M. 
Gupta, chief traffic manager. 

Employees: 3,500. 

Fleet: six DC-4, 12 Viking, 59 DC-3, eight 
Heron, 10 Viscount. 

Inlet Airways, a recently-formed Alaskan 
operator, is licensed to operate between 
Anchorage and Seldoria. 

Interflug was reportedly formed recently to 
operate Il-14s and Baade 152s from Eastern 
Germany to Western Europe. 


i] 
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WORLD AIRLINE DIRECTORY... 


Interior Enterprises Imc. operates charter 
services in Alaska. 

Head Office: Box 438, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Executives: J. S. Magoffin, president; D. R. 
Magoffin, executive vice-president. 

Fleet: three C-46, two DC-3, six Cessna 180, 
three Norseman, 11 others. 


International Charter Aviation Co. was 
reported to have been formed in May 1958 by 
Dutch, German and British interests. Nothing 
is known of their operation. 

Head Office: Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Fleet: three Viking (?) 


Iranian Airways Co.—Iranair was founded as a 
private company in 1944 and began full scale 
scheduled operations in May 1946. Opera- 
tions have steadily increased and Iranair’s 
routes now extend across eight Middle East 
countries. Fifteen cities are served in Iran and 
the airline flies regular services to Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Kuwait, Syria, Lebanon, 
Turkey and Germany. Iranair is managed 
under contract by Transocean Air Lines. 

Head Office: Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran. 
Executives: Reza Afshar, chairman and man- 
aging director; Allan Barrie, general manager; 
Walter Kyse, operations manager; Leo Nikkari, 
controller; George Pohle, general traffic man- 
ager; Robert Martin, general sales manager; 
Ahmad Majidi, commercial manager; Gordon 
Linscheid, superintendent of maintenance. 
Fleet: three Convair 240, six DC-3, one DC-4, 
one Dove, three D.H.89, one Beechcraft, three 
Viscount 700. 


Iraqi Airways was founded in 1945 as a 
subsidiary of the Government-owned Iraqi 
State Railways. BOAC supplies certain tech- 
nical staff as required. Viscounts operate fre- 
quent services from Baghdad to Bahrein, 
Basra, Beirut, Damascus, Cairo, Kuwait and 
Teheran, and a twice weekly service to London 
via Istanbul and Vienna, and to Athens, Rome 
and Frankfurt. Services to Mosul and Kirkuk 
are also flown by Vikings. 

Head Office: Baghdad, Iraq. 

Executives: Kana’an el Askari, manager; T. D. 
Walters, technical adviser; C. H. Robinson, 
chief engineer. 

Fleet: four Viscount, three Viking, one Dove. 


Japan Air Lines Co.—JAL (Nihon Koku 
Kabushiki Kaisha) is successor to the Japan 
Air Lines which was founded by private in- 
terests in 1951. That company opened 
domestic service with Martin 2-0-2s and 
DC-4s which, together with crews, were leased 
from Northwest Airlines. On October 1, 1953, 
the new company came into being with the 
Government holding 50 per cent of the stock. 
The old JAL routes were taken over and 
routes were also opened to Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Singapore, Okinawa, Honolulu and 
San Francisco. A non-scheduled service via 
the U.S. is operated to Sao Paulo. In 1959 
JAL plans to open services to Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Taipei. 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan. 

Executives: S. Yanagita, president; S. Matsuo, 
managing director. 

Employees: 2,345. 

Fleet: five DC-6B, four DC-7C, ten DC-4, 
three Heron, one Beech D.18S. On order: 
four DC-8 (1960). 


Japan Air Service Inc. operates internal 
services in Japan using five Cessna and two 
ves. 


Japan Helicopter and Aeroplane Transport 
Co. Ltd.—see All Nippon Airways. 


Jugoslovenski Aerotransport—JAT was 
founded in 1946 and is now the sole Jugoslav 
airline; it is completely state-owned. Domestic 





LAB’s converted B-17s 
are familiar to spot- 
ters in La Paz, Bolivia 










services are operated as well as routes to 
Athens, Cairo, Frankfurt, Munich, Paris, 
Vienna, Rome, Prague, Tirana and Zurich. 
Head Office: Belgrade, Jugoslavia. 
Executives: M. Simovic, general manager; M. 
Rakic, traffic director; R. Radojevic, finance 
director; R. Raddjkovic, technical director; G. 
Vojvodic, commercial director. 

Fleet: 13 DC-3, one Convair 340, two Convair 
440, six Ilyushin 14, two DC-6B. 


Kalinga Air Lines Ltd. was formed in 1947 but 
suspended operation when India’s domestic air 
services were nationalized in 1953. Non- 
scheduled services were started again last year, 
aircraft being leased from Indamer Co. 

Fleet: eight DC-3. 

Kar-Air O/Y (Karhumaki Airways) is the 
airline operating offshoot of the long-estab- 
lished Finnish aircraft manufacturing, main- 
tenance and charter organization. Scheduled 
operations were begun in 1950 between Hel- 
sinki and Joensuu, using two D.H.89s bought 
from Finnish Air Lines. In the following year 
further internal routes were operated as well 
as one to Sundsvall in Sweden and Lodestars 
were then used. The company’s present routes 
are from Helsinki to Tampere; Helsinki to 
Joensuu; and between Tampere and Stock- 
holm. 

Head Office: 3 Lonnrotinkatu, Helsinki, Fin- 
land. 


Executives: U. Karhumiaki, president; M. Pal- 
mujoki, traffic manager; T. Karhumaki, tech- 
nical manager. 

Fleet: three DC-3, one Lodestar, two Convair 
440. 


Kenting Aviation Ltd., a member of the Hunt- 
ing Group, specializes in aerial survey. A sub- 
sidiary, Kenting Helicopters, was re-activated 
in 1956 and operates three S-55s on transport. 
Head Office: Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Executives: D. Kendall, president; W. Godfrey, 
vice-president; M. Dedrick, secretary; A. 
Soutar, general manager. 

Employees: 75. 

Fleet: three B-17, two Lockheed 14, two Hud- 
son, four Canso, one Anson, one Cessna, three 


Kita Nihon K.K.—see North Japan Airways. 


KLM—see Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maat- 
schappij. 
KNA—see Korean National Airlines. 
Kodiak Airways Inc. has recently been 
granted a C.A.B. licence to operate three 
routes within Alaska from Kodiak to Olga Bay, 
Parks and Port William. 
Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij NV— 
KLM, the Dutch national airline, began 
operations in May 1920. A European network 
was established, and services to Java began in 
1929. Services were begun in the West Indies 
in 1935 and these continued throughout the 
war, so the company can claim 39 years of 
continuous operation. 

With a present unduplicated route mileage 
of over 170,000 miles, KLM has a network 
of European routes, a West Indies network, 
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and routes between Europe and North, Central 
and South America; South Africa; the Near, 
Middle and Far East; and Australia. For more 
than 30 years K.L.M. was directed by its 
founder, the late Dr. Albert Plesman. The 
majority of the company’s capital is held by 
the Netherlands Government. 

Head Office: The Hague, Holland. 
Executives: I. A. Aler, president; F. Besancon, 
L. H. Slotemaker, J. van der Wiel, executive 
vice-presidents. 

Employees: 16,871. 

Fleet: 10 L.749, 19 L.1049, 15 DC-7C, six 
DC-6, one DC-6A, seven DC-6B, two DC-4, 
nine Viscount, 14 Convair 340, two Convair 
240, 14 DC-3 (three chartered to “De Kroon- 
duif”). On order: two Fokker Friendship 
(1959/60), eight DC-8 (1960), 12 Electra 
(1959/60). 


Korean National Airlines—KNA was founded 
under the Ministry of Transport in 1947, and 
operated routes radiating from Seoul with 
Stinson Voyagers. DC-3s were introduced in 
1950 shortly before the Korean war stopped 
commercial operations, which were resumed in 
1952. The company now operates DC-3 ser- 
vices within South Korea and a DC-4 
service between Seoul and Hong Kong. The 
company has been considering opening a 
Korea - U.S.A. route via Honolulu. 

Head Office: Seoul, South Korea. 

Executives: Y. W. Shinn, president; M. Kirk, 
managing director; S. Kim, acting traffic and 
sales manager; M. McCormick, chief engineer. 
Fleet: one DC-4, three DC-3. 


Kunex Transportation Co. S.A., a recently 
formed Cuban carrier, has been granted a 
C.A.B. licence to operate a freight service 
between Miami and Cuba. 


Kuwait Airways Ltd. was founded in 1953 
as Kuwait National Airways, the present name 
having been adopted in 1955. Services are 
operated to Bahrein, Dhahran, Abadan, Basra, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Cairo and Beirut. The 
company has a management contract with 
British International Airlines, a BOAC sub- 
sidiary in Kuwait. 

Head Office: Box 394, Kuwait. 

Executives: A. S. Alkahaled, chairman; G. 
Boughton, chief executive; A. Mishri, 
manager; L. C. Giles, resident adviser. 
Fleet: two DC-3, two DC-4, two Viscount. 


LAB—-see Lloyd Aereo Bolivano. 


LAC—see Lloyd Aereo Colombiano or Lineas 
Aereas de California. 


LACSA—see Lineas Aereas Costarricenses 
S.A. 


LADE—see Lineas Aereas del Estado. 


LAI—see Linee Aeree Italiane S.p.A. and 
Alitalia. 


Lake Air Service Inc. operates scheduled 
services between Chicago and Michigan City 
and Benton Harbour. 

Head Office: Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Executive: W. Barnett, president. 

Fleet: Piper Apache, Twin Beech. 


Lake Central Airlines Inc. was founded in 
May 1949 as Turner Airlines to take over and 
operate the feeder services awarded to, but not 
implemented by, Roscoe Turner Aeronautical 
Corporation in 1947. Lake Central began 
services in November 1949 and works 2,000 
miles of routes in the states between and to 
the south of Lakes Erie and Michigan. In 
1955 employees of the airline bought the 
company’s entire stock. ‘ 

Head Office: Weir Cook Airport, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, U.S.A. [Continued overleaf 


Linjetlyg are developing an extensive domestic network with DC-3s in Sweden 
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Executives: J. J. O’Connell, chairman; G. 
Hicks, president; L. W. Hartman, executive 
vice-president/ treasurer; R. W. Clifford, vice- 
president operations; W. H. Krieg, secretary; 
D. S. Getchell, vice-president traffic and sales; 
J. L. Cory, asst. treasurer. 


Fleet: 10 DC-3. 
LAN—see Linea Aerea Nacional de Chile. 
LANICA—sce Lineas Aereas de Nicaragua. 


Laurentian Air Services Ltd. was founded in 
1936 and now operates charter flights and a 
regular service from Ottawa to St. Jovite. 
Head Office: Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 
Executives: A. MacLaren, president; D. 
Pickering, manager. 

Fleet: seven Beaver, one Cessna, one Goose. 


LAV—see Linea Aeropostal Venezolana. 


Leavens Bros. Ltd., which operates passenger 
services between Windsor, Ontario, and Polée 
Island in Lake Erie, was originally formed 
in 1927. It was incorporated as Leaven Bros. 
Air Services in 1935 and was reorganized under 
its present name in 1953. 

Head Office: Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Executives: C. R. Leavens, president and 
general manager; R. H. Leavens, vice-president, 
Cc. D. Leavens, secretary; R. O. Brown, 
treasurer. 

Fleet: 24 various. 

Lebanese International Airways — LIA 
operates scheduled services between Beirut and 
Kuwait, Teheran, Doha, Bahrein, Dharan, 
Milan, Paris and Brussels. LIA works closely 
with Sabena. 

Head Office: Rue Riad Solh, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Executives: A. Arida, president; Capt. van 
Rooyen, manager. 

Fleet: one DC-6, two DC-4. 


LEBCA—see Lineas Expresa Bolivar C.A. 


Leeward Islands Air Transport Co.—LIAT 
operates low frequency services connecting 
Antigua with Montserrat, St. Kitts, Anguilla 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Head Office: St. John’s, Antigua, B.W.I. 
Executives: Sir E. Dos Santos, director; U 
Meade, secretary. 

Fleet: one Piper Apache. 

Les Courriers Normands operate a summer 
helicopter service between Le Havre and Caen. 


LIAT—see Leeward Islands Air Transport. 


Liberian National Airways is a Government- 
owned airline which began operations in 1952. 
Internal services are operated from Roberts- 
field and Monrovia to eight other points. 
Head Office: Robertsfield, Liberia. 

Executive: F. H. Syphert, president. 

Fleet: two DC-3. 

Libiavia—Nord Africa Aviazione S.p.A. was 
founded in 1931 and from 1946 concentrated 
on airline agency work. Last July the company 
started their own air services, a twice weekly 
operation Tripoli- Ankara using DC-6Bs 
chartered from UAT. All the company’s 
capital is held by local interests. 

Head Office: Box 245, Tripoli, Libya. 
Executive: M. Misran, president. 

Linea Aerea del Cobre Ltda.—LADECO 
operate DC-3s within Chile from their base at 
Santiago. 


Linea Aerea Nacional de Chile—LAN was 
founded in 1932 by the Chilean Government 
to take over Linea Aeropostal Santiago Arica. 
The original fleet consisted of three Ford Tri- 
motors. The company has developed services 
throughout the length of Chile and _ inter- 
national routes to Uruguay, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Panama and the U.S. 

Head Office: Los Cerrillos Airport, Santiago. 
Executives: M. Yanquez, president; H. Duffau, 






secretary general; H. M. Sauvageot, business 
manager; J. Jarpa, operations manager; R. 
Hirigoyen, traffic and sales manager. 
Employees: 1,617. 

Fleet: seven DC-6B, four Martin 2-0-2, 17 
DC-3, two Electra, one Beechcraft. 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana—LAV was 
founded in 1933 when the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment took over the routes and equipment of 
the Cie. Gle. Aéropostale which had begun 
operating in Venezuela in 1930. LAV began 
flying with Latécoére 28 monoplanes and the 
first new type to be introduced was the Electra. 
LAV, which took over TACA de Venezuela 
in 1952, now has a 10,000-mile network. In 
addition to internal services, regional services 
are operated to the U.S., to Bogota, to Lima 
and throughout the Caribbean and an inter- 
continental service is operated to Lisbon, 
Madrid and Rome. 

Head Office: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Executive: Col. L. Calderon, president. 

Fleet: three Viscount, four L.1049G, one 
L.1049C, one L.749, 16 DC-3, two Martin 
2-0-2, four C-46, one Lodestar. On order: six 
F-27. 


Lineas Aereas Colombiana Expresa operates 
two Fairchild C-82s on internal services within 
Colombia. 


Lineas Aereas Costarricenses SA—LACSA 
was founded in 1945 by Pan American 
Airways, the Government of Costa Rica 
and Costa Rican private interests. PAA 
originally held 36 per cent of the stock but is 
believed now to hold a smaller percentage. 
Scheduled operations began in 1946. In 1952 
LACSA took over TACA de Costa Rica, which 
had operated since 1939 as one of the units of 
the TACA system. LACSA operates a network 
of internal services based on San José and also 
routes to Panama, Puerto Rico, El Salvador, 
Mexico, Cayman Islands, Cuba and Miami. 
Head Office: Apartado 1531, San José, Costa 
Rica. 

Executives: F. Téran, president; F. Bonilla, 
general manager; C. Holst, operations manager 
and chief pilot. 

Fleet: four DC-3, four C-46, two Convair 340. 


Lineas Aereas de California—LAC was 
formed in 1958 and operates a regular service 
between Ensenada and Mexico City via 
Durango and Tepic. 

Head Office: Ensenada, Mexico. 

Executives: J. Tighman, president; C. Cervantes, 
general manager. 

Fleet: two C-46. 


Lineas Aereas de Cuyo have been licensed to 
operate scheduled services from Mendoza to 
points within Argentina and to Santiago de 
Chile. 

Head Office: Mendoza, Argentina. 

Fleet: Heron, Aero Commander, Convair 340. 


Limeas Aereas del Estado—LADE, was 
founded in September 1940 as a branch of the 
Argentine Air Force to operate services to 
isolated areas, and which could not be worked 
as commercial undertakings. After the war 
these services were taken over by commercial 
airlines but LADE is again flying certain 
domestic services. 

Head Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Executives: Brig. Gen. H. Rivara, director; 
i oe ana manager; D. Petronio, 
traffic manag 

Fleet: Viking, “Dc- 3, DC-4. 


Lineas Aereas de Nicaragua S.A.—LANICA 
was founded in June 1945 with Pan American 
Airways holding 40 per cent of the company’s 
capital (now 20 per cent). Internal services were 
begun in 1946 with a fleet consisting of two 
Boeing 247 aircraft. At present the company 
serves nine points in Nicaragua in addition to 
its home city, Managua, and operates inter- 
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national services using Viscounts to Florida, 
Ecuador and Peru. 

Head Office: ~~ ay Nicaragua. 
Executives: Col. L. Somoza, president; A. 
Sacasa, vice- Ih: F. P. Powers, vice- 
president; F, Gaitan, treasurer; C. A. Telloria, 
secretary. 

Fleet: two Viscount, seven DC-3, two C-46, 
one Ryan Navion, one Beech. 


Lineas Aereas Espanolas—see Compania 
Mercantil Anonime Iberia. 


Lineas Aereas Unidas S.A.—LAUSA was 
founded in 1951 and operates within Mexico. 
Head Office: Mexico City, Mexico. 

Fleet: three DC-3. 


Lineas Expresa Bolivar Compania Anonima— 
LEBCA operates freight services between 
Caracas and Miami. 

Head Office: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Executives: H. Perez, chairman. 

Fleet: three C-46, three C-82. 


Lineas Interamericamos Aereas Ltda. has 
operated internal services within Colombia 
since 1950. 

Head Office: Bogota, Colombia. ? 
Executive: G. D. Granados, president. 

Fleet: three C-46. 


Linee Aeree Italiane, S.p.A.—LAI was 
formed in 1946 with Italian interests holding 
60 per cent of the stock and T.W.A. 40 per 
cent. The first routes, from Rome to Milan, 
Palmero and Cagliari, were opened in April 
1947. In 1952 LAI absorbed Ali Flotte Riunite 
thus reducing the number of post-war Italian 
airlines to two. Transatlantic services were 
inaugurated in July 1950. In 1957 LAI was 
merged into Alitalia (see). At the time of the 
merger LAI’s system included domestic and 
European operations and routes to Boston, New 
York, Tel Aviv and Teheran. 


Linjeflyg A.B. was founded in 1957 to operate 
domestic passenger services in Sweden and to 
take over newspaper delivery services from 
another carrier, Airtaco. Charter and ambu- 
lance work is also- undertaken. Linjeflyg is 
jointly owned by SAS and two leading Swedish 
newspapers. 

Head Office: Bromma, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Executives: A. Rusck, chairman, S. Ostling, 
president; A. Weimer, ‘technical and operations 
manager; C. Munkberg, commercial 
manager; T. Andersson, flight superintendent; 
A. Ericsson, traffic and sales manager. 
Employees: 270. 

Fleet: ten DC-3, two Lodestar. 


Lloyd Aereo Colombiano—LAC is a small 
company operating internally within Colombia 
and to Miami. In 1956 an order was placed for 
three Viscounts, but delivery was never taken. 
Head Office: xe Colombia. 

Fleet: one DC-3, three C-46. 


Lloyd Aéro Boliviano S.A.—LAB was founded 
by German colonists on September 14, 1925, 
and opened in that year a route between 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. Junkers F13s 
were used on these first services. The company 
was taken over as the Bolivian national airline 
in 1941 and Panagra was given a contract to 
administer the airline. The government of 
Bolivia still holds most of the stock of LAB, but 
a 20 per cent minority holding is owned by 
Panagra. 

The airline operates a network of domestic 
services and also routes to Arica in Chile, and 
Salta, Argentina. 

Head Office: Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Executives: Edmundo Gonzalez, president; 
Rodolfo Galindo, general manager. 
Fleet: seven DC-3, two DC-4, six Boeing B-17. 


Loftleidir H. F., formed in 1944, has operated 
services within Iceland and between Iceland 
and other European destinations, but now con- 
fines its activities to the operation of North 
Atlantic services between New York and Scan- 
dinavia, Germany and Luxembourg via Iceland. 
The company trades under the name Icelandic 
Airlines. 

Fares are below I.A.T.A. economy-class rates, 
although the sectors east of Iceland have 
1.A.T.A.-agreed fares. 

Head Office: Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Executives: K. Gudlaugsson, chairman; A. 
Eliasson, general manager. 

Fleet: two DC-4 (including one leased from 
Braathens). 
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Loide Aéreo Nacional S.A. was established 
in its present form in 1951 by amalgamation 
with Lineas Aereas Paulistas and Transportes 
Aereos Bandeirantes. Loide operates nearly 
10,000 miles of route within Brazil, many 
second-class services being flown. 

Head Office: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Executives: Col. M. G. Jacques, president; 
Iideu Pereira, general and operations manager. 
Fleet: 23 Curtiss C-46, four DC-4. On order: 
four DC-6. 


Les Angeles Airways Inc.—LAA was incor- 
porated on May 11, 1944. The company began 
a mail service circuit in the San Fernando 
Valley on October 1, 1947, and thereby became 
the first scheduled service helicopter operator. 
Two further circuits were opened, one on 
October 15 and the other on January 8, 1948. 
A shuttle service was also established between 
the Los Angeles post office roof and the Inter- 
national Airport. Passenger services were in- 
augurated in November 1954 and these services 
now link 11 points with Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport—S-55s are used on these 
services and the S-51s operate the mail flights. 
Head Office: Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 
Executives: C. M. Belinn, president; M. J. 
Burke, secretary; J. T. Kane, treasurer; R. L. 
Bromberger, flight operations manager. 
Fleet: five S-55, two S-51. On 
provisional) : two S-62. 


order 


LOT—Polskie Linie Lotnicze was formed 
by the Government in 1929 to take over the 
operations of the private companies Aecrolot 
and Aero of Poznan. By the start of the war 
LOT had established itself as a well-run air- 
line with a modern fleet of Electras and Lock- 
heed 14s. Part of this fleet was brought to 
England and served with BOAC. The air- 
line flies domestic services and also to Athens, 
Belgrade, Berlin, Brussels, Bucharest, Buda- 
pest, Copenhagen, Moscow, Paris, Prague, 
Sofia, Stockholm, Vienna, London and Vilno. 
Head Office: Warsaw, Poland. 

Executives: S. Minorski, general director; M. 
Rolski, commercial director; W. Leja, tech- 
nical director. 

Fleet: Li-2, Il-14, I-12, Convair 240. 
Lufthansa—see Deutsche Lufthansa A.G. 


Lufttransport Unternehmen G.m.b.H.— 
LTU was founded in 1955 as Lufttransport 
Union, the present name being adopted in 
1958 to avoid confusion with another com- 
pany. LTU concentrates on inclusive tours 
but has also operated on behalf of various 
scheduled carriers. 

Head Office: Frankfurt, W. Germany. 
Executives: C. Coule, chairman; E. Seibert, W. 
Sachsenberg, directors; E. von Manteuffel, 
general manager. 

Fleet: one DC-4, one Bristol 170, one Viking. 


Two New England short-haul carriers: Mohawk 
and NYA (Convair 240 and Vertol 44) 


Macao Air Transport was formed in 1948 and 
now operates a Catalina on a regular service 
between Hong Kong and Macao Island. 


Mackey Airlines Inc. now operating scheduled 
passenger services from Florida to Havana and 
the Bahamas, was incorporated as Mackey Air 
Transport in 1946. Scheduled operations were 
approved in 1952 and inaugurated on January 
2, 1953. 

Head Office: Fort Lauderdale, Florida, U.S.A. 
Executives: J. C. Mackey, president; L. J 
Povey, vice-president; J. H. Popham, secretary; 
H. H. Johnson, traffic manager. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two DC-4, two Goose. On 
order: two Fokker Friendship. 


Mac.Robertson-Miller Airlines—MMA was 
brought into being in 1955 by the merger of 
Mac.Robertson-Miller Aviation Co. (Pty.), Ltd., 
and Airlines (W.A.), Ltd. Mac.Robertson- 
Miller Aviation was founded in 1927 and was 
successor to the Commercial Aviation Co., 
founded by Capt. H. C. Miller shortly after 
the first war. Airlines (W.A.) was established 
in 1935 and the two companies had extensive 
experience in the operation of airlines through- 
out the length of the west coast of Australia 
and the allied inland districts. It is over this 
entire area that MMA operates scheduled 
services. 

Head Office: 194 St. George’s Terrace, Perth, 
Western Australia. 

Executives: R. Rushton, chairman; C. N. 
Kleinig, managing director; H. C. Miller, 
regional director; J. W. Cameron, executive 
director; E. C. Gare, secretary; K. Cohen, 
operations manager. 

Fleet: six DC-3, two Dove, two Anson. . 


Malayan Airways Ltd., founded in 1947; is 
now associated with BOAC and Qantas who 
are now its majof shareholders. Other share- 
holders are the Governments of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, Brunei 
and North Borneo. DC-3s operate to points in 
Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, Sarawak, 
Brunei and North Borneo. 


DC-4s operate 
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between Singapore, Hong Kong and Indonesia. 
Beaver aircraft are based at Kuala Lumpur to 
serve smaller airfields in the area and under- 
take charters. 

Head Office: Airways House, Raffles Place, 
Singapore. 

Executives: J. A. Vick, managing director; 
J. W. Solly, general manager; A. A. Cooper, 
secretary and chief accountant; Capt. J. R. 
Brown, operations manager; S. H. Edwards, 
engineering superintendent; A. G. Boehm, traf- 
fic manager; J. B. McKelvie, sales manager. 
Fleet: 10 DC-3, one DC-4, three Beaver. 


Malev-Magyar Legikozlekedesi Vallalat was 
founded in March 1946, as Maszovlet 
(Magyar-Szovjet Polgari Légikézlekedési Tarsa- 
sag) with a Hungarian and Soviet holding in 
the capital. Operation of the first flight com- 
menced on October 15, 1946. Converted into 
a state-owned Hungarian company in 1954 
when the present title was adopted. Services 
are operated from Budapest to Amsterdam, 
Belgrade, Berlin, Brussels, Bucharest, Copen- 
hagen, Moscow, Prague, Rome, Sofia, Stock- 
holm, Tirana, Warsaw, Vienna and Zurich. 
Head Office: V. Voérésmarty-tér 5, Budapest, 
Hungary. 

Fleet: I-14 and Li-2. 


Malta Airlines, The. This concern is an 
associate of BEA and consists of the Malta 
Airways Company, Ltd., and its wholly owned 
subsidiary Air Malta Ltd. BEA operates 
the routes of Malta Airlines between Malta 
and Italy, France, the United Kingdom, Cor- 
sica and Libya. The BEA shareholding is 
34 per cent. 

Head Office: Valetta, Malta G.C. 

Executive: Lt-Col. R. Strickland, chairman. 


Mandated Airlines Ltd. was founded in 1936 
as a subsidiary of W. R. Carpenter and Co. 
Ltd., the aviation assets of which were taken 
over by Qantas in 1934. Mandated became 
an independent company, and in 1937 the 
airline was awarded a contract for passenger, 
mail and cargo work in New Guinea. Man- 












dated now operates scheduled services from 
Lae to eight points including Goroka, Wau, 
Port Moresby and Rabaul. Charter and other 
work is also undertaken. 

Head Office: Lae, New Guinea. 

Executives: J. B. Sedgers, managing director; 
C. Bailey, A. Anthony, G. Washington, J. I. 
Cromie, directors; H. J. Hindwood, manager; 
C. Brien, secretary. 

Fleet: five DC-3, three D.H.84. 


Maritime Central Airways Ltd.—MCA is a 
private company which began regular service in 
1941 between Charlottetown on Prince Edward 
Island and Moncton, New Brunswick. With its 
mixed fleet the company undertakes charter 
work and maintains regular services to New 
Glasgow, Halifax, the Magdalen Isles, Sum- 
merside. Moncton, St. John, Fredericton, 
Goose Bay, Gander and St. John. 

Head Office: Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. 

Executives: F. T. Briggs, president; C. F. 
Burke, vice-president and managing director; 
W. F. Gaudet, personnel and advertising 
manager; A. M. Clark, secretary/treasurer; 
H. S. Jones, operations manager. 

Fleet: five DC-3, three DC-4, five C-46, two 
DC-6, three Beaver, two Beech C-18S. 
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Martins Air Charter—MAC was formed in 
April 1958 to operate non-scheduled services 
from Schiphol. 

Head Office: Schiphol, Amsterdam. 

Fleet: one Dove. On order: one Viking. 


Matane Air Services Ltd. was founded in 
1947 to operate charter services across the 
St. Lawrence from Matane. In 1952 regular 
services were opened from Matane to 
Franquelin Godbout, Trinity Bay, Pentecote 
and Shelter Bay. Since early 1957 the com- 
pany has been the only carrier serving these 
points. The company has recently been licensed 
to operate between Matane and Baie Comeau, 
and Matane and Las Ste. Anne. 
Head Office: Box 700, Matane, Quebec, 
Canada, 

Executives: G. Burnett, president; J. G. Sirois, 
chief engineer; W. J. Anderson, chief pilot. 
Fleet: four Lockheed 10A, one Cessna Crane. 
On order: one DC-3, 


McMurray Air Service Ltd. has since 1947 
operated charter services in the Canadian 
prairie provinces. 

Head Office: Uranium City, Saskatoon, Canada. 
Executives: H. Burry, president; R. Burry, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: five Cessna 180, one Beaver, one Otter, 
two Norseman. 


Meteor Air Transport Inc., a large irregular 
carrier, carries out frequent charter flights for 
the U.S. military services. 

Head Office: Teterboro, N.J., U.S.A. 
Executive: O. L. Morrow, president. 

Fleet: two DC-4, six C-46. 


Mexicana—see Compania Mexicana de 
Aviacion S.A. 
Middle East Airlines Co. S.A—MEA was 


founded as a private concern in 1945. In 1949, 
Pan American Airways acquired 36 per cent of 
MEA’s stock, but the Company has now with- 
drawn, and BOAC today holds 48 per cent of 
the stock. Services are operated throughout the 
Middle East, Persian Gulf, and to Ankara, 
Istanbul, Athens, Vienna, Geneva, Frankfurt, 
Rome and London. Also services in the Far 


East, ic. Karachi and Bombay. All cargo 
services are operated to: Rome, Milan, 
London, Basle, Dhahran, Bahrein, Kuwait, 
Baghdad. 
Head Office: Parliament Square, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


Executives: Sheikh Najib Alamuddin, chair- 
man and managing director; Col. Cyril Essely, 
commercial director; E. C. Terleske, controller 
general; Salim A. Salaam, general sales 


manager; Asad Y. Nasr, general planning and 





CENTRAL 


economics manager; Capt. Robert Hornall, 
general operations manager; Sami Musfy, 
general passenger service manager; A. C. E. 
Middleton, treasurer; Amin Saffouri, personnel 
manager. 

Employees: 1,042. 

Fleet: seven Viscount 754, four DC-3, two 
York. 

Minhaiduy, see Civil Aviation Administration 
of China. 

Misrair S.A.E. — Egyptian Airlines was 
founded as Misr Airwork in 1932. The present 
name was taken in 1949 and all the capital is 
now Egyptian-owned. Scheduled services were 
begun in 1933 and the company now operates 
an extensive network of services in the Middle 
East and North Africa and to Europe. 

Head Office: Cairo, Egypt. 

Executives: Air Marshal M. S. Mahmoud, 
chairman; H. Mahmoud, managing director; 
M. S. El Miligi, general manager; A.O. Mokbel, 
deputy general manager (administration); M. F. 
Raafat, deputy general manager (commercial); 
H. Tewfik, deputy general manager (pro- 
duction); A. Soliman, deputy general manager 
(construction). 

Fleet: four Viscount 739, six Viking, one Beech 
D.18S, four DC-3. On order: one Viscount 
739, three Comet 4C (not firm). 

MMA—see Mac.Robertson-Miller Airlines. 
Mohawk Airlines Inc. was founded in 1945 
as an intra-state carrier with the title Robinson 
Airlines. The company took its present name 
in 1952 and is now operating about 1,600 miles 
of routes in New York, New Jersey, New 
England, Pennsylvania and Michigan. During 
1954 Mohawk operated helicopter services 
between Newark and Liberty/ Monticello. 
Head Office: Oneida County Airport, Utica, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Executives: E. Victor Underwood, chairman; 
R. E. Peach, president; J. R. rver, vice- 
president/gen. counsel; C. A. Benscoter, vice- 
president operations; Bruce C. McLean, 
secretary; T. J. Kirkup, vice-president sales; 
D. E. Postle, vice-president research; F. R. 
Chabot, treasurer. 

Fleet: eight DC-3, 11 Convair 240, one Beech. 
Mongolian Airlines—UVS MNR operates 
Il-14s between Irkutsk and Ulan Bator in 
conjunction with Aeroflot. 

Head Office: Ulan Bator, Mongolia. 

Fleet: Il-14, I1l-14M. 

NAB—see Navegacao Aerea Brasileira. 
Nacional T. rtes Aereos S.A.—see 
Real S.A. Transportes Aereos. 

Naples Airlines operate an intrastate service 
in Florida between Miami and Naples. 
National Airlines Inc. was founded as a 
regional operator with a 142 mile route between 
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St. Petersburg and —~ Beach. The airline 
now operates a network extending from Boston, 
New York and Washington down the eastern 
seaboard to — and Miami. Routes from 
Jacksonville and Tampa stretch west to New 
Orleans and Houston, and Havana is served 
by routes from New York, Tampa and Miami. 
Throughplane services link New Orleans with 
California. 

Head Office: Miami, Florida, U.S.A. 
Executives: G. Baker, president; J. C 
Brawner senior, vice-president/ treasurer; R. P. 
Foreman, secretary; L. W. Dymond, vice-presi- 
dent operations; Walter Sternberg, senior 
vice-president traffic, sales and publications, 
Fleet: four Lodestar, four DC-6, eight DC-6B, 
four DC-7, 18 Convair 340/440, four DC-7B, 
four L.1049H. On order: 23 Electra (1959. 
60), three DC-8 (1960). 

National Greek Airlines—see Olympic Air- 
ways. 

Navegacao Aereo’ Brasileira—NAB was 
established in 1939 and began operations in 
1941 over a coastal route linking Rio de 
Janeiro and Fortaleza. In 1948, when the route 
mileage had reached nearly 5,000, financial 
difficulties caused the suspension of operations. 
The company began work again in 1951 and, 
after another reorganization, is now operating 
over most of the main local routes into Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Head Office: Santos Dumont Airport, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Executives: Dr. M. Barbosa, president; R. 
Portela, technical manager; G. de Oliveira, 
business manager. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two C-46, one Beech, 


Nederlands Nieuw Guinea Luchtvaartmaat- 
schappij “De Kroonduif” N.V. operates a 
short-haul network of local services based on 
Biak. “De Kroonduif” is managed by KLM 
from which company its DC-3s are chartered. 
This airline was the first to confirm an order for 
Scottish Aviation Twin Pioneers. 

Head Office: The Hague, Holland. 
Executives: managed by KLM. 

Employees: 122. 

Fleet: three DC-3 (chartered from KLM), 
three Beaver, two Twin Pioneer. 


New York Airways Inc.—NYA was formed in 
1949 with the object of operating scheduled 
helicopter services in the New York area. Mail 
operations between the New York airports were 
inaugurated on October 15, 1952. Mail ser- 
vices were subsequently opened to suburban 
areas, and passenger services linking New York 
International, La Guardia and Newark airports 
began on July 8, 1953. In addition to its air- 
ports shuttle, the company now serves the New 
York area, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
Regular service to and from Manhattan began 
on December 5, 1956. 

Head Office: La Guardia Airport, New York. 
Executives: R. L. Cummings, Jnr., president; 
H. Brock, executive vice-president; J. E. 
Gallagher, vice-president operations; W. 
Hogan, treasurer; John H. Slate, secretary. 
Employees: 206. 

Fleet: five Vertol 44, one Bell 47H. On order: 
five Rotodyne. 

New Zealand National Airways Corporation 
—NAC. This company was founded by Act 
of Parliament in 1945 to take over and expand 
the operations of Air Travel (N.Z.) Ltd., Cook 
Strait Airways Ltd., and Union Airways of 
New Zealand Ltd. Following the change of 
Government in 1949 an attempt was made to 
sell NAC but this was not successful. NAC 
operates over 3,679 miles of routes in and 
between North and South Islands. 

Head Office: Wellington, C.I., New Zealand. 
Executives: Sir Leonard Isitt, chairman; H. 
Worrall, deputy chairman; J. J. Busch, general 
manager; D. Foley, assistant general 
manager; H. C. Walker, superintendent of 
technical development; W. J. Jennings, com- 
mercial manager; L. L. Ford, chief accountant; 
H. D. Yates, sales manager; C. W. La 
engineering superintendent; P. A. — 
operations manager; D. W. Johnston, 
services manager; D. A. Patterson, assistant 
general manager; M. A. Ramsden, 
personnel officer. 

Fleet: 25 DC-3, one Heron, two D.H.89, three 
Viscount 807. ; 
Nigerian Airways—see West African Airways 
Company (Nigeria) Ltd. 

Nordair Ltd. was established in 1957 by the 
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merger of Mont Laurier Aviation and Boreal 
Airways. The company was subsequently 
acquired by Maritime Central Airways. In 
addition to charter flights a regular service is 
operated between Montreal and the north 
Quebec/Baffin Island area. The main bases 
are situated at Roberval and Fort Chimo. 
Head Office: Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 
Executives: A. Crepean, president; J. F. 
Henley, general manager; E. Asselin, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Fleet: one DC-4, one C-46, three DC-3, three 
Canso, three Norseman, three Beaver, two 
others. 


Norsur—Empresa Argentina de Aeronaviga- 
tion Norsur operates domestic freight services 
within Argentina. Expansion to neighbouring 
foreign territories is planned. 


North Central Airlines Inc. was established 
in 1944 as Wisconsin Central Airlines. Appro- 
val for the operation of routes from Chicago to 
cities in Wisconsin, eastern Minnesota and 
Upper Michigan was given in 1946 and opera- 
tions were begun with Lockheed Electras in 
February 1948. The company adopted its pre- 
sent name at the end of 1952, now operates 
4,987 miles of routes in nine upper midwest 
states and is the largest U.S. local service 
carrier. Last year this company carried 750,000 
passengers. 

Head Office: Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
Executives: H. N. Carr, president; B. Sweet, 
secretary/treasurer; F. N. Buttomer, vice- 
president traffic and sales; A. D. Niemeyer, 
vice-president operations; R. H. Bendio, vice- 
president maintenance and engineering; A. E. 
Schwandt, vice-president industrial relations. 
Employees: 1,200. 

Fleet: 32 DC-3, five Convair 340. 


Northeast Airlines Inc.—NEA serves the New 
England area and has routes extending from 
Montreal through Boston, New York, and 
Washington to Florida. The company was 
established by the Boston and Maine Central 
Railroads as Boston-Maine Airways, and ser- 
vices were begun between Boston and Water- 
ville on August 11, 1933. The present name 
was taken in 1940. 

Head Office: Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 
Executives: James W. Austin, president; 
D. W. H. MacKinnon, vice-pres. engineering 
and maintenance; A. A. Lane, vice-pres. opera- 
tions; H. Heard, vice-pres. finance; R. H. Keer, 
vice-pres. personnel; R. P. Lane, treasurer. 
Fleet: 11 DC-3, 10 DC-6B, 10 Viscount 745D. 


Northern Airlines operate intrastate services 
from Fargo, North Dakota, to Minot and 
Duluth. 

Head Office: Fargo, North Dakota. 

Fleet: Aero Commanders. 


Northern Consolidated Airlines was founded 
in 1945 to integrate the operations of a 
number of small airlines in southwest Alaska. 
The company has about 3,000 miles of routes 
worked by scheduled and non-scheduled flights. 
Head Office: Anchorage, Alaska. 

Executives: R. I. Petersen, president/general 
manager; S. B. Fitzhugh, vice-president/ 
treasurer; V. R. Davis, secretary/general 
traffic manager; W. R. Rice, operations man- 
ager; L. P. Fritz, general sales manager. 
Employees: 153. 

Fleet: one DC-3, 10 Cessna T-50, three F-27. 


Northern Wings Ltd.—Les Ailes du Nord 
Ltée flies non-scheduled services in eastern 


~Canada and a regular service of about 400 miles 


from Seven Islands to Blanc Sablon on the 
Quebec/Labrador border. A subsidiary com- 
pany, Northern Wings Helicopters, operates 
four Bell 47 on charter. 

Head Office: Quebec, P.Q., Canada. 
Executives: Dr. G. Cyr, president; H. Beaupré, 
secretary; J. L. Roy, controller; T. Coghlan, 
general manager. 

Fleet: two DC-3, two Canso, three Norseman, 
five Beaver, one Beech 17, one Anson V, four 
Bell 47. 


North Japan Koku K.K. has recently in- 
augurated a limited domestic network. 

Head Office: Hokkaido, Sapporo. 

Fleet: three Cessna, one DC-3. 


Northwest Airlines Icn:.—NWA_ was _in- 
corporated on August 1, 1926, as Northwest 
Airways and mail services were begun between 
Minneapolis/St. Paul and Chicago on October 1 
that year, using a leased Curtiss Oriole and a 
Thomas Morse. The company’s first owned 
fleet consisted of three Stinson Detroiters pur- 
chased in 1926 and the first passenger services 
were opened in July 1927. 

The present corporate name was adopted in 
1934. For publicity purposes the airline trades 
as Northwest Orient Airlines. By 1945 a trans- 
continental route had been established and in 
1947 the company began services to the Far 
East. In 1948 Washington and Honolulu were 


_ added to the network and in 1950 Edmonton 


and Formosa were added. The present system 
comprises 20,000 miles of routes stretching 
from coast to coast of the U.S.A.; into Canada 
and Alaska; to Hawaii; and across the Pacific 
to Japan, South Korea, Okinawa, Manila, For- 
mosa and Hong Kong. In 1958 Northwest 
was given permission to extend its domestic 
network to Florida. 

Head Office: St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. 
Executives: C. Hunter, chairman; D. W. 
Nyrop, president; M. S. Mackay, executive 
vice-president; F. C. Judd, vice-president 
operations and engineering; G. M. Bain, vice- 
president sales; L. S. Holstad, comptroller; 
W. J. Eiden, treasurer. 

Employees: 6,000. 

Fleet: 15 DC-7C, four L.1049G, nine Strato- 
cruiser, 20 DC-6B, 11 DC-4, one DC-3. On 
order: five DC-8, 10 Electra. 


Okanagan Helicopters Ltd. was founded in 
1947 by Carl Agar to conduct fruit-spraying by 
helicopter. Development of mechanical 
sprayers necessitated a switch of emphasis to 
other activities. Two important operations 
today are provision of transport for Alcan’s 
construction scheme at Kilimat and patrol of 
oil pipelines. In 1955 Okanagan expanded by 
acquiring Kenting Aviation’s fleet of 16 Bell 
47s and seven S-55s and by acquiring Canadian 
Helicopters, Ltd. A subsidiary, United Heli- 
copters Ltd., is based at Torbay, Newfound- 
land, and operates two S-55s on charter. 
Together with its associated companies, Okana- 
gan is the world’s largest operator of heli- 
copters. The Abitibi Power and Paper Co., 
through Canadian Helicopters, is believed to 
have a substantial share in this company. 

Head Office: Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
Executives: G. W. McPherson, president; Carl 
Agar, vice-president research/training; A. 
Stringer, vice-president operations; H. Greene, 
secretary / treasurer. 

Fleet: 36 Bell 47, 20 S-55, one S-58. 


Olsen Air Transport—see Fred Olsen Air- 
transport Ltd. 


PanAm started 707 services last October 
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Olympic Airways, S.A. took over TAE’s assets, 
National Greek Airlines, in April 1957 (TAE 
was founded in 1951 by the amalgamation of 
TAE, Hellenic Airlines, and AME. Because of 
financial difficulties the company was taken 
over by the Greek Government in June 1955). 
Olympic Airways is owned by Mr. A. Onassis. 
Domestic services link all principal cities and 
islands of Greece while international services 
are operated between Greece and Italy, 
France, England, Germany, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Cyprus, Israel, Egypt, Sudan and 
Lebanon. 

Head Office: 6 Othonos Str., Athens, Greece. 
Executives: Th. Garofalidis, president, S. 
Damaskinos, general manager; J. Papadakis, 
sales manager; Ch. Mavrokefalos, traffic 
manager; C. Danis, technical manager; M. 
Brahalis, financial manager. 

Employees: 1,219. 

Fleet: 14 DC-3, two DC-4, three DC-6B, one 
Fairchild Argus. On order: two DC-8. 


Ontario Central Airlines Ltd.—OCA operate 
amphibious and regular charter services in 
North Western Ontario from bases at Kenora, 
Ball Lake, and Red Lake, Ontario. 

Head Office: 221 Main St., Kenora, Ontario. 
Executives: B. Lamm, president and general 
manager. 

Employees: 30. 

Fleet: eight Norseman, one Grumman Goose, 
aaa eae, four Cessna 180 and one Canso 


Ostermans Aero A.B. was formed in 1943 and 
has since 1947 been operating helicopters. Most 
of the company’s work is of a contract nature 
but every winter since 1948 Ostermans have 
operated regular mail service between Stock- 
holm and numerous points in the Stockholm 
archipelago. This service has been operated 
with very high standards of reliability and 
regularity. During 1955 the company operated 
S-55 services, for a short time, between 
Sweden and Denmark. 

Head Office: Stockholm, Sweden. 

Executives: ~ Billing, managing president. 


Employees: 
Fleet: one S- S, 17 Bell 47, two Seabee. 
Osterreichische Luftverkehrs A.G.— see 


Austrian Airlines. 


Overseas National Airways Inc. is one of 
the biggest large irregular carriers in the U.S. 
Its fleet carry out frequent trans-Pacific military 
charter flights. 

Head Office: Friendship International Airport, 
Maryland. 

Executives: G. W. Tompkins, president; J. R. 
Forrest, vice-president / treasurer; A. Goldberg, 
vice-president engineering and maintenance 
and operations manager. 

Fleet: four DC-6A 


Ozark Air Lines Inc. was _ incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Missouri on 
September 1, 1943, and filed applications for 
C.A.B. certificate to serve 28 cities in six states. 
Charter and intra-state services in Missouri 
operated during 1944 and 1945. Ozark was 
awarded a three-year certificate in 1950, took 
over the assets and staff of Parks Air Lines and 
began scheduled operations between St. Louis 
and Chicago on September 26, 1950. 

The company now has permanent certifica- 
tion and operates 5,273 miles of routes serving 
52 cities in ten Mid-West states. 

Head Office: St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 
Executives: L. Hamilton, chairman/ president; 
F. Jones, vice-president and treasurer; A. G 
Heyne, secretary. 

Fleet: 24 DC-3. On order: three F-27. 


PAB—see Panair do Brasil. 


Pacific Air Lines was founded as Southwest 
Airways Company in 1941 and began airline 
operations at the end of 1946 when it opened 
its San Francisco- Los Angeles route. The 
company now has 1,300 miles of routes all 
within California, except for its services to 
Medford in the south of Oregon and to Las 
Vegas, Nevada. Southwest was a pioneer of the 
quick turn-round at intermediate points with 
stops of only one to two minutes. At refuelling 
stops the turn-round time is six minutes. The 
present title was adopted early in 1958. 

Head Office: International Airport, San 
Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 

Executives: L. Hayward, chairman; J. H. 
Connelly, president; T. R. Mitchell, executive 
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vice-president; E. Roger Dahl, treasurer; R. E. 
Costello, vice-president traffic; M. A. King, 
vice-president sales. 

Employees: 400. 

Fleet: 11 DC 3, seven Martin 2-0-2. On order: 
six F-27. 


Pacific Northern Airlines—PNA was formed 
in 1932 as Woodley Airways. A post office mail 
contract was awarded in 1934 and in 1938 the 
airline received C.A.B. certification. The 
present company was incorporated in 1945 and 
in 1951 PNA was granted a certificate by 
C.A.B. to connect its Alaskan routes with 
Seattle - Tacoma and Portland. Services are 
now operated within Alaska and between 
Alaskan points and Seattle and Portland. 

Head Office: a Washington, U.S.A. 
Executives: A. G. Woodley, president; J. A. 
Cunningham, tom -president operations; Harold 
A. Olsen, vice-president traffic and sales; J. H. 
Foster, ay resident engineering and main- 
tenance; C Nelson, secretary-treasurer. 
non five : 749 Constellation, one DC-4, four 

2-3. 





Pacific Southwest Airlines—PSA operates 
services linking San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

Head Office: San Diego, Cal., U.S.A. 
Executives: K. G. Friedkin, president; H. N. 
Wood, traffic and sales manager; J. F. Andrews, 
chief of operations. 

Fleet: four DC-4. On order: three Electra. 


Pacific Western Airlines Ltd.—PWA was 
founded in 1946 as Central British Columbia 
Airways, and has become the third largest air- 
line in Canada by acquisition of Associated 
Airways at Edmonton, and Queen Charlotte 
Airlines at Vancouver. The company operates 
an extensive network of scheduled and non- 
scheduled routes throughout British Columbia, 
Alberta, the Yukon, the Northwest Territories 
and Alaska. PWA has also been one of the 
prime contractors operating the extensive air 
lift in connection with defence projects in 
Canada’s extreme north. PWA has applied to 
operate several class 1 routes in estern 
Canada presently served by other carriers. 
Head Office: Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
Executives: Karl J. Springer, chairman and 
president; D. F. r, secretary /treasurer. 
Fleet: six DC-3, two C-46, two DC-4, 12 
Norseman, 23 Beaver, two Mallard, cight 
Cessna 180, 10 Bell 47. 


PAD—-sce Philippine Aviation Development. 


Pakistan International Airlines Corporation— 
PIA was founded by the Government of Pakis- 
tan on April 1, 1955, when PIA took over 
Orient Airways. As a company PIA had been 
founded in 1951 to operate services to Europe; 
its first actual operations were between East 
and West Pakistan in 1954. Service to London 
-— begun early in 1955. The Corporation is 
nsible for the operation of all air services 
wit in Pakistan. 
Head Office: Karachi, Pakistan. 
Executives: A/C M. Nur Khan, managing 
director; M. M. Salim, chief administration 
officer; Capt. A. Masood, flight operations 
manager; J. S. Mirza, commercial manager. 
Employees: 3,611. 
Fleet: three L.1049C, two L.1049H, three 
Convair 240, ten DC-3, five Viscount 815. 


PAL—-see Philippine Air Lines. 
Panagra—see Pan American Grace Airways. 


Panair do Brasil S.A.—PAB. In October 1929 
the Brazilian Government authorized New York, 
Rio and Buenos Aires Line Inc. (NYRBA) to 
operate services in Brazil, and Nyrba do Brasil 
was created as a Brazilian subsidiary. A service 
was begun between Rio de Janeiro and Belem. 
In August 1930 Pan American Airways took 
over both NYRBA and Nyrba do Brasil and 
the latter became Panair do Brasil on Septem- 
ber 15 that year. PAB developed services 
with Sikorsky S-38 and Consolidated Com- 
modore flying-boats. These were later replaced 
by Fairchild 91s and Sikorsky S-43s and, 
although Panair now operates an extensive 
Brazilian and South American route network 
with DC-3s and Constellations, Catalinas still 
operate the Amazon routes. Panair also operates 
services from South America to London, 
Frankfurt, Diisseldorf, Paris, Ziirich, Rome, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Istanbul and Beirut. 








Head Office: Santos Dumont Airport, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Executives: Dr. A. H. Machado, president; Dr. 
C. P. de Mello, dir. superintendent; Dr. A. T. 
Filho, secretary. 

Employees: 4,000. 

Fleet: 11 L.749, 10 DC-3, four DC-7C, five 
Convair PBY-5A. On order: four DC-8. 


Pan American-Grace Airways Inc.—Panagra 
was founded in 1928 by the 1 Shipping 
Line and Pan American Airways, the initial 
name being Peruvian Airways. In 1928 Pan 
Ame~.can Airways was awarded a mail contract 
for a service from Florida to Panama, and in 
the following year Panagra successfully bid for 
a mail contract covering a route from Panama 
down the west coast of South America and 
across the Andes to Buenos Aires. By the end 
of 1929 the complete route was in operation. 
The company’s routes have been gradually 
extended and after a long fight has succeeded 
in securing entry to New York through inter- 
change agreements with PanAm and National 
Airlines. Operating over the routes of the 
three companies Panagra DC-7Bs were intro- 
duced on August 1, 1955 and, under the title 
of El Interamericano and Ei Pacifico, daily 
services are flown between New York and 
Buenos Aires via Miami, Panama, Lima and 


Santiago. 
Head Office: 135 East 42nd St., New York. 
Executives: A. B. Shea, president; D. Camp- 


bell, vice-pres./gen. mgr.; L. H. Clifton, vice- 
president/comptroller; C. S. Collins, vice- 
president traffic and sales. 

Employees: 1,500. 

Fleet: one DC-3, two DC-4, five DC-6 (leased 
to PanAm), four DC-6B owned, one DC-6B 
leased, five DC-7B (excludes one leased to 
another airline). On order: four DC-8. 


Pan American World Airways Inc.—PanAm 
is the only major U.S. airline concerned entirely 
with overseas operation. Pan American Airways 
Inc. was founded in March 1927 and began 
operation of its first route, between Key West 
and Havana, in October 1927. Fokkey mono- 
planes were used. PAA extended its opera- 
tion throughout the Caribbean and built up 
flying-boat services, which by 1931 had reached 
the Argentine. PAA was a great pioneer of 
transocean flying and by 1935 had established 
services between San Francisco and Manila via 
Honolulu, Midway, Wake and Guam. Hong 
Kong was served from 1936. In 1937 New 
York - Bermuda services were opened in co- 
operation with Imperial Airways and in the 
same year the two companies began trans- 
atlantic survey flights. Passenger service began 
in 1939. The airline now operates a route 
network covering about 69,000 miles, serves all 
continents and has regular round-the-world 
flights. Pan American took its present title in 
1949. The airline has absorbed a number of 
other airlines including American Overseas 
Airlines and it has interests in numerous car- 
riers, particularly in Latin America, PanAm 
is also operating the 1,000 mile long missile 
range, stretching from Florida to beyond 
Puerto Rico, for the U.S.A.F. 
Head Office: New York, U.S.A. 


Executives: J. T. Trippe, president; J. C. Leslie, 
vice-president administration; S. F. ‘or, vice- 
president/asst. to president; H. J. Friendly, 


vice-president/general counsel; W. L. Morri- 
son, vice-president Latin American Division; 
H. E. Gray, vice-president Atlantic Division; 
R. B. Murray, Jr., vice-president Pacific-Alaska 
Division. 

Employees: 23,000. 


Fleet: 23 Stratocruiser, 26 DC-7C, seven 
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oe 7B, 43 DC-6B, four DC-6A, seven DC-4, 
ree DC-3, six 707-121. On order: 21 
pes aiek 17 Boeing 707-320 (1959). 


el Ltd. was founded in 
1952 and B= three Ansons from Port 
Moresby. 


Paraense Trans; es Aereas S.A. was founded 
in 1957 and last year started a scheduled 
service between Belem, Brasilia and Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Head Office: Belem, Brazil. 

Executives: A. Ramos, president; F. de Barros, 
director. 

Fleet: C-46. 


Parsons Airways Ltd. operate charter services, 
mostly in Ontario. 

Head Office: P.O. Box 120, Kenora, Ont. 
Executives: H. J. Parsons, president; W. K. 
Parsons, secretary-treasurer. 

Fleet: two Norseman, one Bellanca, one Cessna 
180, one Cessna 170. 


Peninsular Air Transport is a U.S. supple- 
mental air carrier operating scheduled services 
on an irregular basis from Miami to St. Peters- 
burg, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit and Milwaukee. 

Head Office: Miami, Florida, U.S.A. 


Persian Air Services operates freight services 
from Teheran to Beirut, Abadan, Brindisi and 
Basle using Yorks chartered from Trans- 
Mediterranean Airways. 

Head Office: 486 Ferdowsi Av., Teheran, Iran. 


Philippine Air Lines—PAL began in 1% 

as the Philippine Aerial Taxi Company. Whe 
company was reorganized and took its rzcsent 
name in 1941. Following the war the com- 
pany developed its operations, and in 1947 and 
1948 PAL took over two other Philippine 
concerns—Far Eastern Air Transport and 
Commercial Air Lines. Long distance overseas 
services were inaugurated to Europe and across 
the Pacific to the U.S.A., but in 1954 PAL 
suspended its long distance services and now 
operates only within the Philippine Republic 
and to Hong Kong although a resumption of 
long distances to the U.S. is being reconsidered. 
Head Office: Plaza Cervantes, Manila, Republic 
of the Philippines. 

Executives: A. Soriano, president; A. Soriano, 
Jr., first vice-president; R. Ygoa, vice-president 
director; D. M. Gomez, vice-president. 
Employees: 2,052. 

Fleet: 23 DC-3, one Convair 340, four Otter, 
one Hiller UH-12B, two Viscount 784. On 
order: five Twin Pioneer, two F-27. 


ilippine Aviation Development—PAD is 
operated by the Government to provide certain 
internal services. 
Head Office: Manila, Philippines. 
Fleet: five single-engined aircraft. 
PIA—see Pakistan International Airlines. 
Piedmont Airlines—see Piedmont Aviation. 


Piedmont Aviation Inc. was established in 
1940 as a fixed base operator and began local 
service operations in 1948. Trading as Pied- 
mont Airlines the company now has about 
2,800 miles of routes in North and South 
Carolina , Tennessee, — and West Vir- 
oo, Kentucky, and Ohi 

7 r 7 Nee Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
Executives: T. H. Davis, Vy yg 
R. D. Hager, vice-presiden: K 
Saunders, vice-president operations; M. F. 
Fare, secretary. 

Fleet: 21 DC-3. On order: eight F-27. 


Pakistan International are now operating their Viscounts 


from Karachi to Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay 
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Pioneer Air Lines—see Continental Air 
Lines. 


Pioneer Aviation Corp. was founded in 1953 
and operates non-scheduled services within 
Indonesia. 

Head Office: Djakarta, Indonesia. 

Fleet: one Beaver, one Cessna. 


PLUNA—Primeras Linmeas Uruguayas de 
Navegacion Aerea began operations as a 
private company in 1936 but in 1943 it was re- 
organized, with the Government taking a 49 
per cent interest. The Government share later 
rose to 83 per cent and subsequently 94 per 
cent, before becoming completely Govern- 
ment-owned in 1951. Pluna operates domestic 
services and routes to the Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil and Paraguay. 

Head Office: Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Executives: Col. E. B. Vaeza, president; D. D. 
Cibils, general manager; R. Langon, assistant 
general manager; M. Artagaveytia, inspector 
general. 

Fleet: six DC-3, four Heron, three Viscount 
70 


Polskie Linie Lotnicze—see LOT. 


Primera Linea Aerea Santefisinas—PLAS was 
formed last year and operates between Buenos 
Aires and Santa Fe. 

Head Office: Santa Fe, Argentina. 

Fleet: one DC-3, three L.10. 


Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacion 
Aerea—see PLUNA 


Provincetown-Boston Airline Inc. operates 
feeder services between Provincetown Muni- 
cipal Airport and Logan Airport, Boston. 
Head Office: Provincetown, Mass., U.S.A. 
Executives: J. C. van Arsdale, president 
treasurer. 

Fleet: two L.10, two Cessna 190. 


“Q” Airways—see Aecrovias “Q,” S.A. 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd—QEA was 
founded in January 1943 by QANTAS and 
Imperial Airways for the operation of the 
Singapore - Brisbane section of the England - 
Australia air route then about to be established. 
QANTAS (Queensland and Northern Ter- 
ritory Aerial Services) was founded on Novem- 
ber 16, 1920, and on November 2, 1922, the 
company opened its first service between 
Charleville and Cloncurry. This was the first 
air service in eastern Australia and it was oper- 
ated by Armstrong Whitworth FK.8 biplanes. 
Qantas now operates a network of routes in 
the southwest Pacific and New Guinea areas; to 
Europe; to the Philippines, Hong Kong and 
Tokyo; across the Indian Ocean to South 
Africa; and, since taking over BCPA in 
1954, a trans-Pacific route to Honolulu, San 
Francisco and Vancouver, British Columbia. 
In 1957 this service was extended to the U.K.., 
making Qantas a round-world carrier. 

Head Office: 70 Hunter St., Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

Executives: Sir Hudson Fysh, chairman; C. O. 
Turner, chief executive /general manager; Capt. 
G. U. Allan, deputy chief executive/general 
manager; Capt. R. J. Ritchie, technical director; 
C. W. Nielson, commercial director; F. C. 
Derham, finance director/secretary. 
Employees: 6,093. 

Fleet: 16 L.1049G, five DC-4, eight DC-3, 
four Otter, one Beaver, one Drover. On order: 
seven Boeing 707 (1959), four Electra (1959). 


Quebecair Inc. was incorporated in 1947 
as Rimouski Airlines Ltd. and took its present 
mame in 1953. Services are operated across 
and on either side of the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal in the west to Sept Iles, Lac Barbel 
and Schefferville in the east. 

Head Office: Rimouski, P.Q., Canada. 
Executives: R. Crevier, president; B. Ste. 
Marie, general manager; M. Tessier, secretary. 














Viscounts have now taken over PAL’s trunk routes 


Fleet: two F-27, six DC-3, two Canso, one 
C-46, one Beech 18. 
Queensland Airlines Pty. Ltd. was the name 
taken by Aircrafts Pty. Ltd. in 1947 when 
Butler Air Transport acquired control of the 
company by purchasing 93 per cent of the out- 
standing stock. Working under its separate 
identity, Queensland Airlines has a 2,700 mile 
network of services in Queensland and south 
to Sydney, N.S.W. 
Head Office: Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
Executives: R. S. Adair, managing director; 
. C. McDonough, traffic manager; M. B. 
Mitchell, operations manager; A. Probert, chief 
engineer. 
Fleet: three DC-3. 
RAI—see Regie Aerienne Interinsulaire. 
RANSA—see Rutas Aereas Nacionales S.A. 
RAS—see Rutas Aereas de Colombia. 
Real S.A. Transportes Aereas was founded 
in 1946 and by a series of mergers and acquisi- 
tion of interest in other airlines the company 
is now the largest airline in South America. 
Subsidiaries include Aerovias Brasil, Aeronorte 
and TAS. In addition to its Brazilian services 
Real operates to the Argentine, Uruguay, 
Trinidad, Venezuela and Miami. Unduplicated 
route mileage is 70,000 miles and total staff 
numbers about 7,500. 
Head Office: Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Executives: Linneu Gomes, president; Dr. L. C. 
Andrade, director engineering; Dr. A. J. Filho, 
director legal. 
Fleet: 84 DC-3, 14 Convair 440, six Convair 
340, 10 C-46, three DC-4, four L.1049H. On 
order: four Convair 880. 
Reeve Aleutian Airways Inc. This concern 
was founded in 1932 but operated mainly 
charter services until 1948 when the C.A.B. 
granted the company a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. Services are oper- 
ated from Anchorage through the Aleutians to 
Attu and the company is authorized to fly on an 
irregular basis between any of its certificated 
points and the Pribilof Islands. 
Head Office: Anchorage, Alaska. 
Executives: R. C. Reeve, president; Robert L. 
Hanson, vice-president; Margaret Rutledge, 
secretary; Janice M. Reeve, treasurer. 
Fleet: three DC-3, one Sikorsky S-43, one 
Goose, one DC-4. 
Régie Aérienne Interinsulaire—RAI began 
services in 1951, linking points in the Society 
Islands, some of which were previously served 
by Air Tahiti and TRAPAS. Points served, 
apart from Papeete in Tahiti, are Huahine, 
Raiatea and Bora Bora. The French airline 
TAI has recently acquired a controlling share 
in RAI. 
Head Office: Papeete, Tahiti. 
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Executives: Chief of the Service of Public 
Works and Mines; Agent of Messageries Mari- 
times; R. Yvernat, manager. 

Fleet: one C ‘atalina. 





Resort Airlines Inc. is a U.S. non-scheduled 
carrier that specialises in the operation of 
inclusive holiday tours to the Caribbean. The 
company is controlled by the Townsend 
Investment Co. 

Head Office: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Executives: Thomas B. Wilson, chairman and 
chief executive officer; Morris M. Townsend, 
president; Douglas P. Larsen, vice-president 
operations; James F. Murray, vice-president 
comptroller; Van B. Nixon, vice-president 
maintenance, John P. Simpson, secretary; 
Clinton Davidson, treasurer. 

Employees: 120. 

Fleet: 11 DC-4. 


Riddle Airlines Inc. is a leading all-cargo 
operator, serving the U.S. East Coast, the Mid- 
West and Puerto Rico. Cargo operations began 
between Puerto Rico and New York in 1947, 
and in 1951 the company became a certificated 
all-cargo carrier linking various cities in Puerto 
Rico via Miami. In 1955 Riddle was certifi- 
cated to serve 13 additional cities in the U.S. 
The company also has a U.S.A.F. contract 
worth £34 million to fly cargo between bases 
from Maine to Florida and as far west as Texas. 
The majority shareholder in Riddle is Mr. 
Arthur Vining Davis. 

Head Office: Box 535, Miami, Florida, U.S.A. 
Executives: George L. Giles, president; H. T 
Weaver, regional vice-president New York; 
E. T. Thompson, Jr., snr. vice-president/ 
treasurer; Jane B. Love, secretary; C. L. Hood, 
vice-president traffic and sales; N. H. Golden, 
vice-president maintenance and engineering. 
Employees: 668. 

Fleet: two DC-4, 31 C-46. 
(provisional): four Argosy. 


On order 


Rumanian State Airlines—see TAROM. 


Royal Air Cambodge opened operations on 
November 1, 1956, and is flying services from 
Phnom-Penh to Siem-Reap, Saigon, Hong 
Kong and Bangkok. 

Head Office: P.O. Box 539, Phnom-Penh, 
Cambodia. 

Executives: Huot Sam Ath, chairman; Jean 
Florent, general manager. 

Employees: 42. 

Fleet: DC-3. 


Royal Air Maroc (was Air Atlas-Air Maroc) 
operates services in North Africa and between 
North Africa and France, Spain and Switzer- 
land. The airline was founded in July 1953 
by the amalgamation of the Casablanca-based 
Air Atlas and Air Maroc companies. Air Atlas 
was formed in 1946 and began operations with 
Junkers 52/3ms and Air Maroc was founded 
in 1947 and began scheduled services in 1949. 
Head Office: Casablanca, Morocco. 
Executives: M. Laraki, president; A. Faurous, 
director general; P. Valent, administrative 
director; F. Legras, commercial director; M. 
Delluc, technical director. 

Fleet: four DC-4, three DC-3, one L.749. On 
order: one Caravelle. 


Soon to appear on the Kangaroo service, the Boeing 707 
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Royal Nepal Airline Corp. Ltd. has recently 
opened internal services from Katmandu using 
DC-3s. 


Rutas Aereas de Colombia Ltda.—RAS 
recently took over the air services operated by 
Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin S.A. A low 
fare service linking Miami and Rio de 
Janeiro is operated in conjunction with 
Acrovias Panama Ajirways, and _ regional 
services are operated in Central America. 
Head Office: Bogota, Colombia. 

Fleet: three DC-3, three DC-4. 


Rutas Aereas Nacionales S.A.—RANSA 
was founded as a private company in 1948. The 
company has C.A.B. authorization to carry 
passengers, mail and cargo between Venezuela 
and Miami via Netherlands, West Indies and 
Jamaica, but at present only cargo services 
are operated 

Head Office: Caracas, Venezuela. 

Executives: C. Chavez, president; E. Pardey, 
general manager; E. E. Jones, vice-president; 
R. D. Borges, operations manager. 

Fleet: 19 C-46, two DC-3, four Cessna 180. 


Rutas Aereas SAM Ltda.—RAS, see Rutas 
Aereas de Colombia. 

SAA—see South African Airways. 

S.A. Viacoa Aerea Gaucha—see SAVAG. 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines (Société 
Anonyme Belge d’Exploitation de la Naviga- 
tion Aérienne) was founded in 1923 as 
successor to SNETA. Sabena developed a 
European network and later routes to and in 
the Belgian Congo. The airline now has an 
extensive route network in Europe, to the 
Middle East, to Africa, within the Belgian 
Congo and to North America. 

Sabena is the only operator of international 
helicopter services. Following several years of 
helicopter mail operation within Belgium, the 
company began passenger services to Holland 
and France on September 1, 1953, and its S-58s 
now cover an extensive network radiating from 
Brussels. 

Head Office: Brussels, Belgium. 

Executives: G. Périer, chairman; G. Claeys, 
managing director; W. Deswarte, president; G. 
Dieu, deputy president; A. Vernieuwe, senior 
vice-pres. operations; Roger Nys, secretary 
general; F. Pirson, senior vice-pres. technical. 
Fleet: ten DC-7C, eight DC-6B, three DC-6, 
two DC-6A, 12 Convair 440, nine DC-4, 2 

DC-3, eight S-58. On order: five Boeing 707- 
320 (1959), five Cessna 310. 

Sadia S.A. Transportes Aereos was formed in 
1956, operates second-class services from Sao 
Paulo to Concordia, Porto Alegre and Brasilia, 
and from Londrina to Florianopolis, Ribeirao 
Preto and Rio de Janeiro. 

Head Office: 470 Rua Sao Bento, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Fleet: two DC-3. 

SAFE—see Braathens South American and 
Far East Airtransport A/S or Straits Air 
Freight Express. 


SAS Caravelle services open in Europe next month 









SAGETA—Societe Auxiliaire de Gerance et 
de Transporte Aeriens was the largest non- 
scheduled French carrier. The French Govern- 
ment had been responsible for the creation of 
SAGETA in order to provide additional long- 
haul capacity at the time of the Indo-China 
conflict. All services were suspended late in 
1958. 

Head Office: Paris, France. 

Executives: P. Marette, manager. 

Fleet: six Armagnac. 


SAHSA—see Servicio Aereo de Honduras. 


Sarnia Airlines recently opened a network of 
local services in Ontario. 

Head Office: Sarnia, Ontario. 

Fleet: Dove. 


SAS—see Scandinavian Airlines System. 


Saskatchewan Government Airways—SGA 
was founded in 1947 by the provincial Govern- 
ment to take over the M. and C. Aviation Co. 
and to operate services to North Saskatchewan. 
SGA also leases aircraft to the Air Ambulance 
Service and the Forest Fire Control Branch 
of the Department of Natural Resources. 

Head Office: Prince Albert, Sask., Canada. 
Executives: W. A. Houseman, chairman; Hon. 
A. G. Kusiak, minister; I. Macleod, general 
manager; F. R. Baudais, operations manager; 
J. A. Pool, chief engineer. 

Employees: 75. 

Fleet: one DC-3, four Norseman, one Otter, 
five Beaver, one Cessna 140, nine Cessna 180, 
one Cessna 170, one Piper Super Cub. 


SATA—see Sociedade Acoriana de Trans- 
portes Aéreos Ltda. 


Saudi Arabian Airlines was founded in 1946 
by the Government and is managed by TWA. 
The airline began operations in 1947 and now 
has about 6,000 miles of routes within Saudi 
Arabia and to Egypt, the Lebanon, Jordan, 
Iraq, Aden, Sudan and Syria. Considerable 
pilgrim traffic is carried. 

Head Office: Box 167, Jedda, Saudi Arabia. 
Executives: R. W. Wilson, technical manager; 
S. M. Bigler, supt. flight operations. 

Fleet: 10 Convair 340, four DC-4, 10 DC-3, 
five Bristol 170. 


SAVAG—S.A. Viacao Aerea Gaucha. Founded 
in 1946 as a private company to operate 
services in the State of Rio Grande, the 
original fleet consisted of three Lodestars. 
Present routes are from Porto Alegre to Livra- 
mento; Rio Grande to Porto Alegre and Bage; 
and Sao Paulo to Bage. Cruzeiro do Sul sup- 
plies SAVAG with crews, provides main- 
tenance and technical assistance and also 
handles reservations. 

Head Office: Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
Executives: E. C. Becker, president; V. V. de 
Fonesca, vice-president; T. Fruet, operations 
manager. 

Fleet: six DC-3. 


Scandinavian Airlines System—SAS is a 
consortium of Swedish Air Lines (ABA), 
Danish Air Lines (DDL) and Norwegian 
Air Lines (DNL) in the proportions 3, 2 and 


Viscounts have now taken over SAA‘s domestic trunk routes 
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2. SAS originally came into being, in 1946, 
for the operation of transatlantic services, and 
both North and South Atlantic routes were 
opened in that year. All routes of the three 
airlines are now operated by SAS with the 
original airlines acting as holding companies. 
SAS maintains Scandinavian internal ser- 
vices, a European network, and routes to South 
Africa, the Middle and Far East, and to North 
and South America. In 1954 a northern route 
between Scandinavia and the west coast of the 
U.S.A. was opened, and a transpolar route to 
the Far East was opened in 1957. 
Head Office: Stockholm, Sweden. 
Executives: A. Rusck, president; S. Ostling, 
V. J. Rasmussen, T. A. Boye, N. Langhelle, 
executive vice-presidents. 
Employees: 12,147. 
Fleet: 14 DC-7C, 13 DC-6B, 12 DC-6, 20 
Convair 440. On order: seven DC-8 (1959/ 
60), 16 Caravelle, two Convair 880 (1960). 


Scheduled Skyways System operates services 
between Fayetteville and Little Rock. 

Head Office: Fayetteville, Arkansas, U.S.A. 
Fleet: Cessna 180 


Schweizerische Helicopter A.G.—Heliswiss. 
This company operates local charter helicopter 
services. In 1957 Heliswiss took over Air 
Import. 

Head Office: Waaghausgasse 3, Bern, Switzer- 
land. 

Executives; W. Horning, chairman; H. Aesch- 
bacher, director. 

Fleet: five Bell 47. 


Seaboard and Western Airlines Inc. began 
non-scheduled operations in 1951 and on 
April 10, 1956, began scheduled North 
Atlantic operations between New York and 
Shannon, London, Glasgow, Brussels, Amster- 
dam, Hamburg, Cologne, Wiesbaden, Diissel- 
dorf, Frankfurt, Nuremburg, Stuttgart, 
Munich, Paris, Geneva and Ziirich in Europe. 
Head Office: New York, U.S.A. 

Executives: A. A. Norden, president; A. V. 
Norden, executive vice-president/ treasurer; 
C. D. Brell, vice-president operations; W. P. 
Neth, vice-president traffic/secretary. 

Fleet: three L.1049, three L.1049G, four 
L.1049H, three DC-4, one C-46. 


Servicio Aereo de Honduras, S.A.—SAHSA, 
was founded in 1944 by Honduras private 
interests and Pan American Airways. Opera- 
tions were begun in October 1945. The com- 
pany operates a network of routes in Honduras 
and a route between San Pedro and Belize in 
British Honduras. In 1953 SAHSA purchased 
all the stock of TACA de Honduras and in 
1957 a controlling share in Aerovias Nacionales 
de Honduras was acquired. SAHSA today 
operates to 33 points within Honduras and to 
British Guiana, E] Salvador and Guatemala. 
Head Office: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Executives: R. Z. Romero, president/general 
manager; F. Lardizabal, treasurer; M. Antonio 
Rosa, secretary. 

Fleet: seven DC-3, one C-46. 


Servicio Aerio Mediterranea—SAM operates 
a domestic network in Northern Argentina. 


Servicios Aereos Del Paraguay S.A. is in 
the process of formation, regional services be- 
ing planned from Asuncién. 

Head Office: Asuncién, Paraguay. 

Executive: Dr. A. Negues, president. 

Fleet: On order: two C-46, three L.049. 


Servicos Aéreos Cruzeiro do Sul S.A.—see 
Cruzeiro. 


Servico de Transportes Aéreos—STA is 
at present operating regular services between 
the islands of Sao Tomé and Principe off the 
west coast of Africa. 

Head Office: Sao Tomé Province of Sao 
Tomé and Principe, Portuguese West Africa. 
Executive: V. C. Cortes, chief executive. _ 
Fleet: three D.H.89, one Tiger Moth, one Piper 
Super Cruiser, one Autocar. 


Sierra Leone Airways—SLA was formed early 
in 1958 to operate internal services in the 
colony and protectorate. 

Head Office: Freetown. 

Fleet: three Rapide. 

Slick Airways Inc. was founded in 1946 and 
began operation as a contract cargo carrier. 
Scheduled services were authorized in 1949. 
Financial difficulties led the company to sus-- 
pend all scheduled services in spring 1958. 
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Head Office: Burbank, California, U.S.A. 
Executives: Earl F. Slick, chairman of the 
Board; A. W. Johnson, executive vice-president; 
Henry P. Huff, Jr., vice-president and main- 
tenance; Joan W. Walbert, secretary; James H. 
Malone, assistant treasurer. 

Employees: 200. 

Fleet: five DC-6A, five DC-4, five C-46. 


SLM—see Surinam Airways. 


Sobelair—Société Belge de Transports Aeriens 
is primarily engaged on charter flights between 
Belgium and the Congo but a domestic network 
within the Congo was established in 1957. 
Sobelair is a subsidiary of Sabena. 

Executives: G. Claeys, managing director; A. 
Philippe, general manager; P. Bertin, commer- 
cial manager. 

Fleet: two DC-4, two Cessna 310. 


Sociedad Aerea del Tolima S.A. operates 
domestic services within Colombia. 
Fleet: five DC-3. 


Sociedad Aeronautica Medellin, S.A. (SAM) 
—see Rutas Aereas de Colombia Ltda. 


Sociedad de Transportes Aereos Ltda.— 
see CINTA. 


Sociedade Acoriana de Transportes Aéreos, 
Ltda.—SATA. This company began opera- 
tions in 1948 and now has 313 miles of routes. 
Three services a week are operated between 
Sio Miguel and Santa Maria and three flights 
a week serve Terceira. 

Head Office: Sao Miguel, Azores. 

Executives: A. M. Noqueira, operations man- 
ager; V. A. Portugal, traffic manager. 

Fleet: two Dove. 


Société Aérienne de Transport Guyane 
Antilles—SATGA (French Guiana Air Trans- 
port), flies local services in French Guiana. 
Cayenne, St. Laurent, St. Georges, Mari- 
pasoula and Saul are served by scheduled 
flights. Stops are made at Delice on request 
for cargo or ambulance calls. 

Head Office: Cayenne, French Guiana. 

Fleet: D.H.89, Vultee L-13 


Société Anonyme Belge d’ Exploitation de la 
Navigation Aerienne—see SABENA. 


Société Auxilaire de Gerance et de Trans- 
ports Aériens—see SAGETA. 


Société Belge de Transports Aeriens—see 
Sobelair. 


Société Caléd 
—see Transpac. 


Société Commerciale du Littoral—SCAL, a 
subsidiary of Bensande et Cie, operates a 
Bristol 170 on charter flights on behalf of 
various French racing stables. 


Société Tunisienne de L’Air—see Tunis Air. 


South African Airways—SAA was formed in 
1934 to take over Union Airways. The airline 
is now owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment through the South African Railways and 
Harbours Administration. In 1935 the new air- 
line acquired South West African Airways. 
SAA now operates an internal network of 
routes and also has services to Rhodesia and 
Europe. A new Johannesburg - London route 
via Leopoldville, Kano and Algiers was opened 
with DC-7Bs in 1956. 

Head Office: Johannesburg, Transvaal, Union 
of South Africa. 

Executives: J. D. Louw, general manager; 
D. Robbertze, deputy general manager. 

Fleet: four DC-7B, four L.749A, seven DC-4, 
six DC-3, seven Viscount 813. On order: three 
Boeing 707-320 

Southeast Airlines is the operating name 
adopted by Southeastern Aviation Inc. for 
their scheduled services within Tennessee. 
Head Office: Tri-Cities Airport, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. 

Executives: E. W. King, president; W. Steele, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: five DC-3, two Convair 240. 


Southeastern Airways Inc. is reported to have 
been founded last year to operate intrastate 
services in Florida using Doves. 


Southern Airlines Ltd. was established in 
April 1954 and operated services from Mel- 
bourne to Sale, Bairnsdale, Warrnambool, 
Tocumwal, Kerang, Swan Hill, Flinders Island, 
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Swissair's Convair 440s face Viscount competition throughout Europe 


Launceston and King Island. Services were 
suspended last autumn. 

Head Office: Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Executives: Sir R. Barnewall, chairman; L. 
Edwards, operations manager. 

Fleet: two ve, one Auster, two Heron. 


Southern Air Transport Inc. concentrates on 
the operation of non-scheduled freight services 
in Florida. One DC-3 and one C-46 are used. 


Southern Airways Inc. was founded in July 
1943 and began operations in June 1949. Over 
thirty cities are served in the states of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Florida and North and South Carolina. Per- 
manent certification was granted in May 1955. 
Head Office: Birmingham, Alabama, U.S.A. 
Executives: F. W. Hulse, president; W. S. 
Magill, vice-president operations; G. Estey, 
secretary/treasurer; A. Yawn, sales promotion 
manager. 

Fleet: 13 DC-3. 


South Pacific Airlines Inc. was founded 
recently to operate air services in the Pacific 
from Hawaii. 


South Pacific Airlines Ltd. was founded 
recently to operate internal scheduled services 
within New Zealand. 


South West Air Transport (Pty.) Ltd. has 
for several years been operating feeder services 
connecting with South African Airways’ flights 
at Windhoek. Operations include five weekly 
services between Windhoek and Otjiwarongo, 
Outjo, Tsumeb and Grootfontein and a twice 
weekly service Windhoek and Walvis Bay. 
Head Office: Windhoek, South West Africa. 
Executives: P. H. Du Plessis, chairman; 
G. T. van Rooyen, managing director; A. K. L. 
Finke, chief engineer. 

Fleet: seven Ryan Navion, one D.H.89. 


Southwest Airways—see Pacific Air Lines. 


Spartan Air Services Ltd. concentrates on 
charter flying, using helicopters in Canada and 
abroad. 

Head Office: Ottawa, Canada. 

Executives: J. Roberts, president; G. Towns- 
end, manager helicopter division. 

Fleet: 22 Bell 47, nine Vertol 42/44 (leased). 


Standard Airways Inc. is a U.S. charter carrier 
that specializes in flying to Alaska. 

Head Office: Lindbergh Field, San Diego, 
California. 

Fleet: two DC-3. 

Stewart Air Service is a small U.S. charter 
operator. 

Head Office: Hawthorne, California. 
Executive: E. A. Stewart. president. 

Fleet: three DC-3, one Bell 47. 


Straits Air Freight Express—SAFE, a subsi- 
diary of Airwork Ltd., is primarily engaged on 
scheduled freight services linking the North 
and South Islands of New Zealand. Their 
development of the “Cargon” loading system 
has been widely adopted elsewhere. 

Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand. 
Executives: J. Sawers, chairman; D. Hay, secre- 
tary; R. Hamilton, operations manager. 

Fleet: three Bristol 170. 


St. Vincent Government Air Service operates 
services between St. Vincent and Barbados, 
Dominica, Grenada and Trinidad under char- 
ter to British Guiana Airways. 

Fleet: Goose. 


Sudan Airways is government-owned and 
began operations in 1947. Domestic routes 
extend throughout the Sudan from Wadi Halfa 
in the north to Juba in the south; and from 
Geneina in the west to Port Sudan in the east. 
International routes serve Aden, Asmara, Cairo, 
Jeddah and Beirut. In June 1959 the airline 
plans to start a Viscount service to London. 
Head Office: Gaon Building, Sirdar Avenue, 
Khartoum, Sudan. 


Executives: Abdel Bagi Mohamed, general 
manager; Y. Bakheit, traffic manager; M. H. A. 
Bashendi, traffic superintendent (technical); 
M. El Amir, sales superintendent; C. E. Blake, 
chief accountant; D. W. Graham, chief pilot; 
R. D. Collins, chief engineer; H. Ahmed, 
operations superintendent. 

Employees: 549. 

Fleet: seven DC-3, four Dove. On order, one 
Viscount 831. 

Suid-Afrikaanse Lugdiens—see South African 
Airways. 

Surinam Airways—Surinaamsche Luchtvaart 
Maatschappij N.V. operates internal services 
in Dutch Guiana from Paramaribo to Moengo 
and Nickerie. 

Head Office: Paramaribo, Surinam. 

Fleet: three Cessna, one Aero Commander, one 
Bell 47. 

Swissair—Swiss Air Transport Co. Ltd. 
was founded on March 26, 1931, by the 
amalgamation of Ad Astra Aero A.G. and the 
Basle Air Traffic Co., known as Balair. Ad 
Astra was founded in 1919 and began flying- 
boat services linking Swiss cities, before pion- 
eering international routes. Thus Swissair can 
claim, with its predecessors, 40 years of con- 
tinuous operation, although its activities were 
severely restricted during the war. Since the 
war the company has grown rapidly and it now 
operates a network of European routes, and 
has services to North and South America and 
the Near East and Far East. 

Head Office: Hirschengraben, Ziirich, Switzer- 
land. 

Executives: Dr. W. Berchtold, president; E. 
E. Schmidheiny, chairman; E. Amstutz, 
E. Prinault, deputy chairmen; E. G-oh, vice- 
president finance and economics; L. " 
Ambord, vice-president traffic and sales; 
R. Fretz, vice-president operations; I. Lack, 
vice-president engineering and maintenance; 
A. Baltensweiler, vice-president planning and 
research; C. F. Ducommun, vice-president 
personnel; H. Haas, vice-president and secre- 
tary general. 

Employees: 5,429. 

Fleet: five DC-7C, seven DC-6B, two DC-4, 
eight DC-3, 11 Convair 440, one DC-6A. On 
order: three DC-8, five Convair 880. 

Syrian Airways Company was formed in 1946 
and began operations in 1947. Financial 
difficulties caused the suspension of services in 
1948, but after receiving Government support 
operations were resumed in 1951. The com- 
pany now flies domestic services and also has 
international routes to the Lebanon, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Kuwait. 

Head Office: Damascus, Syria. 

Executives: Abdul Wahab el Hakim, director 
general. 

Fleet: three DC-3, two DC-4. 

TAA—see Trans-Australia Airlines. 
TABSO—Bulgarian Civil Air Transport 
operates domestic services and routes to Bel- 
grade, Budapest, Prague, Warsaw and Berlin. 
The airline came into being after the war as 
the Government’s Bulgarske Vazdusne Sob- 
stenie and in 1949 it became TABSO, in which 
Bulgaria and the U.S.S.R. each held 50 per 
cent. The U.S.S.R. withdrew its interest in 
1954. 

Head Office: Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Fleet: Li-2, Il-14. 

TAC—Empresa de Transportes Aereos 
Catarinense operates scheduled services from 
Florianopolis to Xapico, Porto Elegre and Rio 
de Janeiro. Aircraft are leased from Cruzeiro 
do Sul. 
Head Office: 
Brazil. 
Executives: Dr. J. Lima, president; G. Lins, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: DC-3s. 

TACA de Honduras, now a subsidiary of 
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SAHSA, began charter operations in 1931 and 
became part of the TACA System in 1932. 
Scheduled services were begun in 1944. The 
TACA System sold its interests in the company 
in 1948. The company operates a domestic 
network of services. 

Head Office: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Executives: A. Rodriguez, president; W. A. 
Buxbaum, treasurer; C. A. Garcia, secretary. 
Fleet: 10 DC-3. 


TACA de Venezuela ceased operations in 
mid-1957, being absorbed finally into LAV 
see). 


TACA International Airlines S.A. was 
founded in Salvador in 1939 as a subsidiary of 
the U.S. TACA Corporation. Although 
TACA once controlled a number of airlines, 
ACA International is now the only one still 
operated by the Corporation. Routes extend 
from New Orleans and Mexico City through 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Tegucigalpa and 
Managua to San José, in Costa Rica, and 
Panama. A scheduled freight service is oper- 
ated once a week between New Orleans and 
Guatemala. Route mileage is 3,980. 

Head Office: New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S.A. 
(operating from San Salvador). 
Executives: R. H. Kreite, president; R. E. 
Clipson, vice-president operations; J. D. Brock, 
vice-president traffic; W. B. Daly, treasurer; 
E. Canas, secretary 

Fleet: two DC-4, one Viscount, one C-46. 


TAE—see Olympic Airways. 


TAG Airlines Inc., formerly known as Taxi 
Air Group, began operations in April 1956 of a 
floatplane service linking downtown Detroit 
with downtown Cleveland. The company 
operates this service during the summer months 
and during the winter the fleet is based on 
Miami and services are operated to Fort 
Lauderdale, Boca Raton, Stuart, Key Largo 
and Marathon. The company is a subsidiary 
of the Miller Oil Co. 

Head Office: Toledo, Ohio. 

Executives: E. F. Knight, general manager; 
WwW. W. Knight, Jr., secretary /treasurer; E. A. 
Eklund, vice-president operations; W. J. 
Swann, vice-president sales. 

Fleet; two Otter, one Beaver. 


TAI—Compagnie ‘de Transports Aériens 
Intercontinentaux was formed after World 
War II as a charter operator, closely associated 
with shipping companies and later established 
regular scheduled services to various French 
territories abroad. In January 1957 TAI was 
allotted 60 per cent of the traffic between 
France and North Africa and the eastern part 
of French West Africa; 50 per cent to Djibouti, 
Madagascar and Reunion; and 10 per cent 
between France and Morocco. 

The company has also been made respon- 
sible for the development of French services 
to Indonesia, Ceylon, Australia and the South 
Pacific. The Air France services to Australia 
and New Caledonia were taken over in 1956 
and early last year a new route was opened to 
New Zealand. 

Head Office: 23 Rue de la Paix, Paris, France. 
Executives: P. Bernard, president; General 
G. Fayet, director-general; M. Mathieu, 
secretary - general; M. Gaffie, 
director. 

Employees: 1,276. 

Fleet: four DC-6B, three DC-7C, one DC-6, 
four DC-3. On order: two DC-8. 


TAN Aijirlines—see Transportes 
Nacionales S.A. 


commercial 


Aereos 


TAP—see Transportes Aéreos Portugueses or 
Transportes Aereos Paraense. 
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TAROM—tTransporturi Aeriene Romine 
(Rumanian Air Lines) is the Rumanian State 
airline which in 1954 succeeded the joint 
Soviet - Rumanian TARS, which was formed 
in 1946. TAROM has about 5,000 miles of 
routes and operates services within Rumania 
and to Budapest, Belgrade, Prague and Berlin. 
Head Office: Bucharest, Rumania. 

Executives: Ing. Stingaciu, manager; Gheorghe 
Vaduva, asst. manager; S. Andrei, chief 
engineer. 

Fleet: Li-2, I-12, I-14. 


TAS—see Transportes Aereos Salvador Ltda. 


Tasman Empire Airways Ltd.—TEAL was 
formed in 1940 as a joint British-Australian- 
New Zealand company for the operation of 
services linking New Zealand and Australia. 
Operating Short C-class flying-boats, it main- 
tained during the war the only regular pas- 
senger service of any kind between the two 
countries. In 1954 Britain withdrew and TEAL 
is now owned jointly by the New Zealand and 
Australian Governments. 

DC-6s replaced flying-boats on the trans- 
Tasman and Fiji services in 1954. but Solents 
are used on the Coral Route from Fiji to Tahiti 
via Samoa and Cook Island. The company 
has 10,022 miles of routes in operation. 

Head Office: Auckland, New Zealand. 
Executives: Sir Leonard Isitt, chairman; F. A 
Reeves, general manager; J. W. Veale, asst. 
general manager; K. A. Brownjohn, operations 
manager; D. W. Banks, secretary; A. A. Wat- 
son, accountant. 

Employees: 829. 

Fleet: three DC-6, one Solent. On order, three 
Electra. 


Taxi Aereo de Santander—Taxader operate 
non-scheduled services in northeast Brazil. 
Head Office: San Luiz, Brazil. 

Fleet: two Beaver, one Stinson, four Rapide, 
two Cessna 180, three DC-3. 


TCA—see Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
TEAL—see Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. 


Thai Airways Company Ltd.—TAC was 
formed in 1951 by the merger of Siamese Air- 
ways Co. Ltd. and Pacific Overseas Airlines 
(Siam) Ltd. The Government is believed to 
hold almost the entire stock. Thai Airways 
maintains domestic services and also operates 
to Calcutta, Rangoon, Hong Kong, Vientiane, 
Saigon, Phnompenh, Siemreap and Penang. 
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Head Office: 6 Jarn Juang Rd., Bangkok. 
Executives: C. Watenangura, chairman; P. 
Limpisvasti, vice-chairman; P. Suchiva, acting 
managing director. 

Fleet: three DC-4, seven DC-3, three L.1049G, 
one Bonanza. 


Timmins Aviation Ltd. operate charter ser- 
vices and also operate an overhaul base. 
Head Office: Montreal, Canada. 
Executives: J. A. Timmins, president; J. J. 
Shannon, vice-president-treasurer. 

Fleet: two Canso, one Beech 18, one Bonanza, 
one Bellanca, two Royal Gull, one Lodestar, 
one Dove, one Cessna 180. 


Tourist Air Travel inaugurated a thrice. 
weekly service between Wellington and 
Waiheke Island in October 1957. 


Trabajos Aereos y Enlaces—TAE this 
Spanish company has on occasions been des- 
cribed as a prospective buyer for various 
British aircraft. 


Trabajos Aereos y Representaciones S.A. is 
one of South America’s leading charter heli- 
copter operators. 

Head Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Fleet: nine Bell 47. 


Transa Chile—Sociedad de Transportes 
Aereos de Chile Ltda.—operates a regular 
Service from Santiago to Arica. 

Head Office: Santiago, Chile. 

Executives: F. O. Devoto, president; M. C. 
Fischer, executive vice-president. 

Fleet: three C-46, two Canso 


Trans-Air Ltd. was formed in 1956 by the 
merger of Central Northern Airways and 
Arctic Wings. CNA was formed in 1947 to 
acquire and operate some bush routes formerly 
operated, in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario by Canadian Pacific Air Lines. Arctic 
Wings, based at Churchill on Hudson Bay, 
had been operating scheduled passenger and 
mail flights north to Baker Lake and south to 
Fort Severn. Trans-Air at present operates 
scheduled services from Winnipeg terminating 
at Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Red Lake. Trans-Air also operate regular 
services linking Manitoba and Western Ontario 
to the northern territories. 

Head Office: Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Executives: G. H. Sellers, chairman; R. D. 
Turner, president; A. G. Bailey, vice-president; 
F. C. McKay, secretary-treasurer; J. C. Twist, 
manager airline division; U. S. Wagner, asst. 
general manager. 

Fleet: one Anson, three Beaver, one Bellanca 
66-75, four Canso, four Cessna, three DC-3, 
one DC-4, one Lockheed 12A, ten Norseman, 
one York. 


Transair Sweden AB operate inclusive tours 
for the majority of the Swedish travel agen- 
cies, charter flying with passengers and freight 
within Europe, Africa and Asia; domestic night 
air mail and geological survey. 

Head Office: Bromma Airport, 
Sweden. 

Executives: 


Stockholm, 


P. Loven, managing director; 
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C. J. Smith, asst. managing director; C. G. von 
Rosen, operations manager; B. Virving, tech- 
nical manager; C. Rosén, sales manager. 
Fleet: five C-46, two DC-3, two Consul. 


Transamerica S.A. was formed in July 1958 to 
take over the services previously operated by 
Servicos Aereos del Paraguay. 

Head Office: Asuncion, Paraguay. 

Fleet: two C-46, two DC-4. 


Trans-Australia Airlines—TAA was set up, 
and is controlled on behalf of the State, by the 
Australian National Airlines Commission, for 
the operation of domestic services. Operations 
began in 1946 and have been extremely suc- 
cessful; its present route network covers 
30,000 miles. 

A network of routes link Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, Sydney, Brisbane and Hobart. A coastal 
route serves Townsville and Cairns; there are 
routes from both Adelaide and Brisbane to 
Darwin and one from Adelaide to Perth. 
TAA was the first Australian airline to operate 
Viscounts. 

Head Office: 339 Swanston St., Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. 

Executives: W. D. McDonald, chairman; 
L. J. Byrne, secretary; J. P. Ryland, gen. mgr.; 
R. E. Bailey, dir. operations; L. L. McKenzie, 
commercial director; R. L. Pope, director of 
finance. 

Fleet: 13 Viscount, two Convair 240, four 
DC-4, 17 DC-3, four Drover, three Hiller 
UH-12C. On order: two Viscount (1959), 12 
Friendship (current), two Electra (1959). 


Transavia Flug G.m.b.H., this Dusseldorf- 
based German independent company was 
formed in 1957, taking over the assets of Her- 
furtner Luftreederei, Transavia ceased opera- 
tions early in 1959. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines—TCA was founded 
in 1937 as the nationally-owned airline, with 
the stock being held by the Government Cana- 
dian National Railways. The company began 
operations between Vancouver and Seattle and 
established air mail services between Montreal 
and Vancouver by October 1938 and trans- 
continental passenger services by April 1939. 
In May 1947, TCA took over commercial 
operation of its wartime-established trans- 
atlantic services to Britain. 

The airline now operates transcontinental 
services, services to Europe, the U.S.A., Ber- 
muda, Jamaica, the Bahamas and Trinidad. 
TCA was the first airline to introduce Viscount 
services in North America. 

Head Office: 1080 University St., Montreal. 
Executives: G. R. McGregor, president; H. W. 
Seagrim, vice-president operations; W. G. 
Wood, vice-president sales; R. H. Tarr, secre- 
tary; G. S. Cowie, treasurer. 

Fleet: 13 L.1049, 21 Canadair North Star, 48 
Viscount, nine DC-3. On order: 20 Vanguard, 
six DC-8, three Viscount. 


Trans-Caribbean Airways Inc. operates week- 
end services, at low fares, between New York 
and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Head Office: New York City, New York, U.S.A. 
Executives: O. Roy Chalk, president; Irving M. 
Buckley, vice-president/treasurer; J. 
McFarland, director traffic and operations. 
Fleet: two DC-6, one DC-4, one C-46. On 
order: one DC-8. 


Transcontinental S.A. was founded in 1956 
to operate scheduled services within Argentina 
and to the U.S. California Eastern Aviation 
holds a 25 per cent share and provides aircraft 
and crew for the U.S. service. 

Head Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Executive: E. Maslorenz, president. 

Fleet: six C-46, three L.1049H. On order: 
4 Convair 880. 


Trans-Gaspesian Air Lines Ltd. operates 
charter services in the St. Lawrence area. 
Fleet: one L.10, one Beech, one Widgeon, one 
T-50, two Cessna 180, one Cessna 170. 


Trans-International Airlines Inc. operates 
services on contract from Miami. 

Head Office: Miami 48, Florida. 

Executives: A. J. Leeward, president; R. J. 
Leeward, vice-president. 

Fleet: five DC-3, one C-47, one C-82, two 
Hiller. 


Trans Island Airways Ltd. was set up in 
February 1956 to provide air services for North 
Otago, South Canterbury and Nelson. The 
first route to be opened, in April 1956, was 
Christchurch - Timaru - Oamaru operated with 
a D.H.89 and mail contracts were obtained 
for that route and also for the Christchurch - 
Nelson route. 

Head Office: Oamaru, New Zealand. 
Executives: K. T. Cusack, secretary; Brian G. 
Chadwick, chief pilot. 

Fleet: one D.H.89, two Beech D.18S. 


Trans-Labrador Airlines Ltd. operate charter 
services, mainly in the Province of Quebec 
(Labrador, Ungava and North West Terri- 
tories), from a base at Schefferville (Knob- 
Lake). 

Head Office: P.O. Box 1120 Mont-Joli, P.Q., 
Canada. 

Executives: C. W. Hoyt, president; J. B. Scott, 
vice-president; Raymond Paradis, secretary. 
Fleet: two DC-3, one Canso PBY (Catalina), 
one Norseman, one Otter. 


Trans Mar de Cortés S.A. was founded as a 
private company in 1947 and began operations 
in December 1948 with freight and mail 
services. Passenger carriage began in 1949 and 
in July 1952 the company took over Lineas 
Aereos del Pacifico. A network of routes is 
operated in the Gulf of California area. 

Head Office: Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico. 
Executives: M. Obregon, director /manager; L. 
Coppola, general manager; T. B. Lee, opera- 
tions manager. 

Fleet: three DC-3. On order: one F-27. 


Trans Mediterranean Airways—TMaA operates 
a fleet of seven York freighters on charter 
services. This company also operates regular 
services on behalf of Persian Air Services. 
Head Office: P.O. Box 3018, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Fleet: seven York. 


Transocean Air Lines—TAL is a U.S. supple- 
mental carrier now operating a scheduled twice 
weekly service between Oakland and Okinawa 
via Honolulu, Wake Island and Guam. Other 
services are operated from California to New 
York, Chicago and Honolulu. Transocean is 
responsible for the Trust Territory Operations 
in the Pacific and also has interests in Air 
Jordan and Iranair. 

Head Office: Oakland, California, U.S.A. 
Executives: O. M. Nelson, president and chair- 
man; S. A. Nichols, secretary /treasurer. 
Fleet: four Stratocruiser, four L.749, three 
DC-4, three SA-16, one DC-3. On order: four 
L.1049H. 


Transpac-Société Calédonienne de Trans- 
portes Aériens operates services between 
Noumea and Isle of Pines, Lifu, Uvea and 
Mare. 

Head Office: Noumea, New Caledonia. 
Executives: H. G. Martinet, president; H. G. 
Coursin, manager; J. A. Lafargue, chief pilot; 
M. A. Couillaud, chief engineer. 

Fleet: three D.H.89, one Heron. 


Transportes Aereos Buenos Aires S.A. are 
planning to take over a thrice weekly service 
between Buenos Aires and Tandil previously 
operated by LADE 
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Transportes Aereos Catarinense S.A.—TAC 
operates coastal routes north from Florian- 
opolis to Rio de Janeiro and south from 
Florianopolis to Porto Alegre and Bage. 
Cruzeiro do Sol provides TAC and crews and 
technical assistance. 

Head Office: Florianopolis, Brazil. 

Executives: Dr. J. D. F. Lima, president; G. M. 
Lins, vice-president/secretary. 

Fleet: one DC-3. 


Transportes Aereos da Guine Portuguesa— 
TAGP operates four internal services within 
Portuguese Guinea and an international route 
from Bissao to Dakar. This latter service is 
due to be extended to the Cape Verde Islands. 
Head Office: Bissao, Portuguese Guinea. 

Fleet: two Rapide, two Cessna 170, one Heron. 


Transportes Aéreos da India Portuguesa— 
TAIP operates services from Goa to Karachi, 
Beirut and Lisbon. 

Head Office: Goa. 

Executives: Maj. A. G. Solano d’Almeida, 
director. 

Fleet: one Heron 2, two Viking, two DC-4. 


Transportes Aereos de Chile—see Transa 
Chile Ltda. 


Transportes Aereos de Timor—TAT operates 
local services in Timor using two Doves. 


Transportes Aereos Jalisco—TAJ operates 
two DC-3s on charter services within Mexico. 


Transportes Aereos Militares—TAM oper- 
ates some domestic services in Peru. Services 
are carried out by the Peruvian Air Force. 
Head Office: Lima, Peru. 

Executives: Col. C. Ramos, director; Capt. H. 
Diaz, technical manager. 

Fleet: eight DC-3, six D.H.89, three Stinson, 
one Beechcraft, four Canso, four Beaver. 


Transportes Aereos Nacionales S.A.—TAN 
Airlines was founded by Honduras private 
interests in 1947 for the operation of contract 
cargo flights. The company built up substantial 
cargo traffic and in 1950 scheduled passenger 
and freight operations were begun. There is 
now a small U.S. private holding in the com- 
pany. TAN’s routes now serve Miami, Cuba, 
E! Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Ecuador 
and Peru, in addition to Honduras. Undupli- 
cated route mileage is 1,180. An agreement 
with Aerolineas Peruanas and CEA allows 
through services to be operated between the 
U.S. and South’ America at sub-I.A.T.A. fares. 
Head Office: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
Executives: M. Brooks, president; R. Alvarez, 
secretary; C. W. Shelton, vice-president. 
Fleet: three C-46, one DC-6C. 


Transportes Aereos Orientales—TAO operates 
non-scheduled services within Ecuador. 

Head Office: Quito, Ecuador. 

Fleet: one Ju-52, one Norseman. 


Transportes Aereos Paraense—TAP has been 
established to operate a domestic service from 
Belem to Rio de Janeiro via Pedro Alfonso and 
Brasilia. 

Head Office: Belem, Brazil. 

Fleet: two DC-4, six C-46, two Canso. 


Passengers on TAI’s South Pacific services enjoy an airborne movie 
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Transportes Aéreos Portugueses S.A.R.L.— 
TAP was organized in 1944 as a division 
of the Civil Aviation Department. Its first 
route, between Lisbon and Madrid, was opened 
in September 1946. Services to Angola and 
Mozambique were opened in the Ciouies 
year. A large part of the stock of TAP is now 
privately owned. The company operates ser- 
vices between Lisbon and Oporto and inter- 
national services to Tangier, Casablanca, 
Paris, Brussels, Madrid, London, Kano, Leo- 
poldville, Luanda and Lourenco Marques. 
Head Office: 2 Rua Braemcamp, Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Executives: E. Coelho, executive general secre- 
tary; J. de Abreu, commercial manager; 
R. de Avelar, operations superintendent; J. C. 
Ferreira, maintenance superintendent. 

Fleet: four DC-3, three DC-4, three L.1049G. 


Transportes Aereos Salvador Ltda.—TAS 

started as a charter operator in 1949 and began 

scheduled operations within the State of Bahia 

- 1953. TAS has since been absorbed into 
eal. 


Transportes Aériens du Gabon (Air Gabon) 
began regular operations in 1951 and now links 
a score of places in French Equatorial Africa 
with Libreville. 

Head Office: Libreville, Gabon. 

Fleet: two Rapide, two Cessna 170B, two 
Autocrat. 





Transporturi Aeriene Romine—see TAROM. 


Trans-Texas Airways—TTA was founded in 
1944 as Aviation Enterprises and began 
scheduled operation in October 1947. The 
airline now has about 3,000 miles of routes 
within Texas and between that state and 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Head Office: Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 
Executives: R. E. McKaughan, president; 
H. Erdmann, vice-president operations; 
L. J. Eichner, vice-president traffic and sales; 
M. L. Muse, secretary/treasurer. 

Fleet: 18 DC-3. 


Trans World Airlines—TWA claims its origin 
in Western Air Express, which was founded in 
1925 to bid for an air mail route from Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake City. WAE began mail 
service in 1926. In 1929 Transcontinental Air 
Transport, which had inaugurated a combined 
rail-air transcontinental route, obtained control 
of Maddux Air Lines. At about the same time 
Western Air Express absorbed Standard Air 
Lines and then on October 1, 1930, TAT- 
Maddux and Western Air Express completed 
a merger to form Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc. (TWA). In 1934, reconstitution fol- 
lowed the Post Office mail-fiying upheaval, and 
it took its present title in 1950. TWA has been 
responsible for the initiation of some fine 
aircraft, having issued the specification for the 
Douglas DC-1/DC-2, the Stratoliner and the 
Constellation. TWA now has more than 50,000 
miles of routes stretching from coast to coast 
of the U.S.A.; across the North Atlantic to 
Europe, North Africa, Asia and the Far East. 
In 1958 the company inaugurated a one-carrier 
service between California and Florida. 

Head Office: New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Executives: Warren Lee Pierson, chairman; 
Charles S. Thomas, president; A. V. Leslie, 
senior vice-president finance; E. O. Cocke, 
senior vice-president sales. 

Employees: 18,000. 

Fleet: 28 L.1049G, nine L.1049A, 71 Con- 
stellation, six DC-4, five DC-3, 7 Martin 2-0-2, 
36 Martin 4-0-4, one Fairchild C-82, 29 
L.1649A. On order: 30 Convair 880 (1960), 
15 Boeing 707-120 (current), 18 Boeing 
707-331. 


Trek Airways was formed in 1953 and operates 
non-scheduled services between Europe and 
South Africa. Over 6,000 passengers were 
carried on this route last year. This year’s 
programme is based on five round flights per 
month. 

Head Office: Yorkshire House, cor. Rissik and 
Marshall Streets, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Executives: W. B. Rorke, financial director; 
Capt. T. Meredith, o tions director; General 
F. W. von Mellenthin, commercial director; 
Capt. C. H. Snelgar, technical director. 
Employees: 142. 

Fleet: two DC-4, one Viking. 


Trust Territory Operations—see Trans-ocean 
Air Lines. 


Tunis Air, Société Tunisienne de l’Air, was 
founded in 1948 by the Tunisian Government, 
Air France and other interests. It operates in- 
ternal services and routes to Algeria, Libya, 
Corsica, France and Italy. 

Head Office: 1 rue d’Athenes, Tunis, Tunisia. 
Executives: P. F. Delaunay, general manager; 
M. Tonnelle, commercial manager; M. Gauthier, 
technical manager. 

Fleet: two DC-4, three DC-3. 


Tiirk Hava Yollari—THY, formerly known as 
Devlet Hava Yollari (Turkish State Air Lines), 
was set up by the Government in 1933 as part 
of the Ministry of Defence. Control passed to 
the Ministry of Communications in 1938 until 
1956 when it became a corporation bearing its 
present title Tiirk Hava Yollari Anonim 
Ortakligi (Turkish Airlines Inc.). The airline 
now operates an internal network of passenger 
services and a freight service between 
Istanbul and Ankara. International routes are 
to Nicosia, Beirut and Athens. 

Head Office: Ankara, Turkey. 

Executives: Ulvi Yenal, general manager; 
Hiiseyin Unsal, assistant general manager; 
Cevdet Akbas, secretary general; Hiiseyin 
Yegin, technical manager; Necmi Aran, com- 
mercial manager; Turgut Sayar, accounting 
manager; Suphi Ozoran, supply manager; 
Selcuk Irdem, personnel manager. 
Employees: 1,420. 

Fleet: 21 DC-3, seven Heron, five Viscount. 


UAT—see Union Aéromaritime de Transport. 


Ukamps, the North Korean airline, is suc- 
cessor to Sokao, the Soviet-North Korean air- 
line, which was founded in 1950 to connect 
North Korea with Aeroflot’s services to and 
from Moscow. Services were suspended when 
North Korea invaded South Korea and opera- 
tions were resumed in 1953. 

Ukamps, described as Ministry of Com- 
munications of Korean Democratic People’s 
Republic, now operates between Pyong-Yang 
and Mukden, and as part of the Aeroflot 
Moscow route, between Pyong-Yang and Chita. 
Head Office: Pyong-Yang, Korean Democratic 
Republic. 

Fleet: Li-2, I-14. 


UMCA—see Uraba, Medellin and Central 
Airways Inc. 


Union Aéromaritime de Transport—UAT or 
Aéromaritime—was founded in 1949 and is 
connected with Cie. Maritime des Chargeurs 
Réunis. Services were opened to French Equa- 
torial Africa and to Saigon. Comets were intro- 
duced in 1953, but subsequently withdrawn. 
Since January 1, 1955, UAT has had the 
rights for the operation of all French services to 
Rhodesia, Mozambique and the Union of South 
Africa, and the company is operating between 
Paris and Johannesburg. UAT also has 46 
per cent of the traffic over the coastal routes 
from France and North Africa to Senegal, 
French Guinea and the Ivory Coast. In Afrique 
Noire there is to be equal distribution of traffic 
between UAT and Air France. 

A UAT subsidiary, Aéromaritime, oper- 
ates a network of feeder services in West Africa. 
Head Office: Le Bourget, nr. Paris, France. 
Executives: L. Vidal, president; J. Combard 
and R. Loubry, directors. 

Fleet: nine DC-6A/B, one DC-4, eight Heron, 
nine Noratlas. On order: two DC-8 (1960). 


United's DC-8s will be delivered later this year 


FLIGHT, 17 April 1959 


Union of Burma Airways—UBA was organized 
in 1948 with the Burmese Government sub- 
scribing 90 per cent of the capital. UBA oper- 
ates domestic services and has international 
routes to Calcutta, East Pakistan, Thailand, 
Penang and Singapore. 

Head Office: Rangoon, Burma. 

Executives: U. Chit, chairman; U. Taw, general 
manager; B. G. Jones, eng. superintendent. 
Fleet: 13 DC-3, three Dove, two Marathon, 
one Canso, three Viscount 761. 


United Air Lines Inc.—UAL was organized 
on July 1, 1931, as a management company 
for Boeing Air Transport, Pacific Air Trans- 
port, National Air Transport and Varney Air 
Lines. These companies enable United to claim 
continuous operation back to 1926 when 
Varney began service. In 1933 United 
pioneered the use of the low-wing twin-engined 
metal monoplane when it introduced Boeing 
247s on its coast to coast route, cutting the 
journey time to 19} hr. UAL became an opera- 
ting company in its own right on May 1, 1934, 
following the Post Office mail contract fiasco. 
In 1947 United opened a route from San 
Francisco to Honolulu and the company’s pre- 
sent network extends from coast to coast over 
a number routes. Hawaii is served from 
both San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Head Office: Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Executives: W. A. Patterson, president; J. A. 
Herlihy, senior vice-president, engineering and 
maintenance; D. Magarrel, senior vice- 
president, transportation services; D. R. Petty, 
senior vice-president, flight operations; R. E. 
Johnson, senior vice-president, sales and public 
relations; Curtis Barkes, senior vice-president, 
finance and property; R. F. Ahrens, senior vice- 
president, personnel; H. E. Nourse, senior 
vice-president, economic controls; S. P. 
Martin, secretary of the corporation and assist- 
ant to the president; A. M. de Voursney, vice- 
president and treasurer. 
Employees: 20,000. 
Fleet: seven DC-6A, 41 DC-6B, 42 DC-6, 52 
Convair 340 and 55 DC-7. On order: 40 
oy DC-8 (summer 1959), 11 Boeing 720 
(1960). 


United Helicopters Ltd.—see Okanagan Heli- 
copters Ltd. 


United States Overseas Airlines Inc. concen- 
trates on transatlantic and transcontinental 
charter flights. 

Head Office: Wildwood, N.J., U.S.A. 
Executives: R. W. Cox, president; R. L. 
McSweeney, secretary. 

Fleet: nine C-54, two L.1049H, one DC-6B. 


Universal Airlines is the operating name 
adopted by S.S.W. Inc., a U.S. charter 
operator. 

Head Office: Burbank, California. 

Fleet: two DC-4, two C-46. 


Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways Inc. 
—UMCA operates Convair 240s thrice weekly 
between Balbao and Medellin. UMCA was 
founded in 1931, as a Pan American World 
Airways’ subsidiary and operates its services 
with aircraft leased from PanAm. 

Head Office: Medellin, Colombia. 

Executives: E. Balluder, ident; R. G. 
Ferguson, treasurer; J. A. ion, secretary. 
Fleet: Convair 240 leased from 


Varig—S.A. Empresa de Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense was founded in 1927, with the tech- 
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nical assistance of the German Condor 
Syndicate, for the operation of local services. 
The company now has an extensive route 
system in Brazil and also operates services to 
New York, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. In 
1951 Varig took over Aerea Geral, which was 
operating about 1,500 miles of domestic 
services. More than 80 per cent of Varig’s 
capital is held by company employees, either 
privately or through the Foundation of Varig 
employees. There is a small government 
holding. : 

Head Office: Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

Executives: Ruben M. Berta, president; 
Goetz G. Herzfeldt, maintenance director; 
Oscar Siebel, administration director; Harry 
Schuetz, administration director; Walter Heuer, 
administration director; Erik de Carvalho, 
administration director; Paulo Dietzold, tech- 
nical assistance director; Rubens Bordini, 
instruction director; Erni Peixoto, telecom- 
munications director; Rudi Schaly, co-ordina- 
tion director. 

Fleet: five L.1049G, 12 Convair 240, 14 
Curtiss C-46, 23 DC-3. On order: two Boeing 
707-420, two Caravelle. 


VASP—see Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo S.A. 


Vestlandske Luftfartselskap A/S. (West- 
Norway Airlines) was founded, mainly by 
Bergen shipping interests, as a private com- 
pany in 1947. Their services were last year 
taken over by Braathens. 


Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo S.A.—VASP was 
founded in 1934 and began scheduled opera- 
tions in 1935. Most of the company’s stock was 
held by the Sao Paulo city, State and Municipal 
Bank although it has been reported that con- 
trol has since 1956 been acquired by Varig. 
The company operates over more than 7,000 
miles of domestic routes. 

Head Office: Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Executives: Col. Oswaldo Pinto, president; 
J. Castilho Cabral, vice-president. 

Fleet: 15 DC-3, 17 Scandia, one Beechcraft. 
On order: five Viscount (current). 


Vias Internas Orientalis—VIO has recently 
been established to operate internal services 
from Quito down to points east of the Andes. 
Head Office: Quito, Ecuador. 

Fleet: three Cessna. 


West African Airways Co. (Nigeria) Ltd.— 
WAAC, an associate of BOAC, was formed 
in 1958 to take over the Nigerian operations 
of West African Airways Corporation which 
had been founded in 1946 by the West African 
territories of Nigeria, Gold Coast (now Ghana), 
Sierra Leone and the Gambia. Most of the 
company’s network is in Nigeria but regional 
services extend as far west as Dakar while a 
London service is operated with Britannias 
chartered from BOAC. The company is con- 
trolled by the Nigerian government, minority 
shares being held by BOAC and Elder Demp- 
ster Shipping Line. 

Head Office: Lagos, Nigeria. 

Executives: R. W. C. Baker-Beall, chairman; 
D. Malcolm Brown, general manager; R. R. R. 
Allen, chief engineer; A. A. Cooper, secretary/ 
chief accountant; J. P. S. Bailey, traffic manager. 
Fleet: eight Heron, one Dove, eight DC-3. 


Westair is the operating name adopted by the 
Aviation Corp. of Seattle. Charter services 
only are operated. 
Fleet: three C-46, 


West Coast Airlines Inc.—WCA was founded 
in 1941 under the laws of the State of Washing- 
ton for the operation of passenger, mail and 
express services in the Pacific Coast area, but 
the C.A.B. held the application over until after 
the war and only granted certificates in 1946. 
The company took over Empire Air Lines in 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

Head Office: Seattle, Washington, U.S.A. 
Executives: N. Bez, president; G. Hamilton 
Beasley, executive vice-president; R. A. Duwe, 
secretary /treasurer; E. B. Code, vice-president 
operations; T. Croson, vice-president sales. 
Fleet: 14 DC-3, six Friendship. 


West Coast Airways Ltd. is a new operator fly- 
ing scheduled services between Hokitika and 
Franz Josef Glacier, Fox Glacier, Haast and 
Milford Sound. 


a 


Head Office: Hokitika, New Zealand. 
Fleet: two D.H.89, one D.H.82, one Cessna 
180. 


Western Airlines Inc.—WAL claims to be the 
United States’ oldest airline, having been 
founded in 1925 as Western Air Express. On 
April 17, 1926, air mail services were begun 
between Los Angeles and Las Vegas and Salt 
Lake City and on May 23 that year the first 
passengers were carried over the route. Western 
Air Express was part of the original TWA 
when it was formed in 1930 but Western 
regained its independence in 1934. The pre- 
sent name was legally adopted on March 11, 
1941. WAL now operates 9,150 miles of 
routes in the Western and mid-West states. 
International routes extend across the Canadian 
border to Edmonton and southwards to 
Mexico City. 

Head Office: Los Angeles International Airport, 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 

Executives: T. C. Drinkwater, president; D. P. 
Renda, vice-president legal/secretary; J. J. 
Taylor, vice-president/treasurer; S. R. Shatto, 
vice-president operations; M. W. Landes, vice- 
president service; S. Gewirtz, vice-president 
administration; A. F. Kelly, vice-president 
sales. 

Employees: 2,547. 

Fleet: 27 DC-6B, 6 Convair 240, two DC-3. 
On order: nine Electra (1959/60). 


Western Alaskan Airlines Inc. recently 
received a licence to operate within Alaska 
between Ugashik and k’s Point. 


Wheeler Airlines Ltd. is Canada’s oldest 
airline, having been founded in 1921. The 
company is mostly engaged in non-scheduled 
operations but also operates two scheduled 
services from Montreal to St. Jovite, Val d’Or 
and Great Whale River. 

Head Office: Montreal Airport, P.Q., Canada. 
Executives: F. H. Wheeler, president; R. Rych- 
licki, managing director; J. Lavery, treasurer; 
D. Melliship, assistant general manager. 
Employees: 230. 

Fleet: three DC-4, four DC-3, two C-46, two 
Canso, two Otter, three Beaver, three Norse- 
man, one Cessna 180, one Beech D-18, six 
TBM-3, six Stearman. 


Widerée’s Flyveselskap A/S. is an old- 
established company engaging in many forms 
of air activity including charter flying and air 
survey. Widerde’s operated various pioneer 
air services around the Norwegian coast before 
the war, and for several years since the war the 
company has been operating the north Norway 
services for SAS. Routes, flown in summer, 
are Bodé - Tromsé, Bodé - Narvik, Tromsé - 
Andsvann and Tromsé6 - Vadsé. 

Head Office: Oslo, Norway. 

Executive: V. Widerée, general manager. 
Fleet: four Otter and six Norseman on 
scheduled services and two Lockheed 12A, two 
Seabee, one B-26, one Piper Cub. 


Wien Alaska Airlines Inc. operates an ex- 
tensive network of passenger, freight and mail 
services throughout most of Alaska. Operations 
are concentrated in the Fairbanks area with 
longer routes stretching to Nome in the west 
and Point Barrow on the north coast. The 
company has operated under its present title 
since 1936. Previously it had operated since 
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1929 as Northern Air Transport; its original 
per » be; in 1924. 

ead Office: Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Executives: S. Wien, president; G. B. Rayburn, 
executive vice-president and treasurer; F. Wien, 
vice-president operations; A. E. Hagberg, vice- 
president traffic; R. M. King, secretary. 
Fleet: five C-46, one DC-3, five Norseman, 
10 Cessna (types 170, 180, 195). On order: 
two F-27. 


Woods Airways Pty. Ltd. was founded in 1947 
and began scheduled operations in July 1948. 
The company’s only route is that between 
Perth and Rottnest Island—a distance of 26 
miles. Twelve services are flown in each direc- 
tion every week and extra services are operated 
on demand. 

Head Office: Perth, W. Australia. 

Executives; Capt. J. Wood, managing director; 
G. L. S. Williams, secretary. 

Fleet: two Anson. 


World Airways Inc. is a certificated U.S. 
supplemental carrier concentrating on trans- 
Pacific operations and ballistic missile route 
support. 

Head Office: Oakland International Airport, 
Oakland, California. 

Executives: E. J. Daly, president; W. R. Boyd, 
executive vice-president; V. J. Daly, vice-presi- 
dent / treasurer. 

Fleet: two DC-4. On order: two DC-6. 


World Wide Airlines Inc. operates charter 
flights from Miami. 

Head Office: Box 195, Miami, Florida. 
Executives: N. Korer, president; C. R. Leach, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: three C-46. 


World Wide Airways Inc. operates charter 
flights from Montreal. 

Head Office: Dorval, Montreal, Canada. 
Executives: J. G. M¢cVicar, president; 
L. McVicar, secretary/treasurer; M. Weugh, 
vice-president. 

Fleet: five C-46, three Canso, three DC-3, one 
Beech, one S-51, three others. 


World Wide Helicopters Ltd. is one of the 
world’s leading charter operators of helicopters. 
A-F Helicopters Inc. Agricultural Helicopters 
Inc., World Wide Helicopters Inc., World 
Wide Air Services, Bahamas Helicopters (U.K.) 
Ltd. and World Wide Helicopters France, are 
wholly owned subsidiaries. 

Head Office: 85 Rue Jouffroy, Paris 17, France. 
Executives: W. Wilson, operations manager. 
a, 25 helicopters and 12 fixed-wing 
aircrait. 


Yemen Airlines. Little is known about this 
company. A DC-3 operating under this title 
crashed in Italy in autumn 1958. 


Zambezi Airways Ltd. operates charter flights 
from Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, using 
three Rapides. 

Head Office: Box 2, Livingstone. 

Executive: H. D. Hooper, manager. 


Zantop Air Transport Inc. is a U.S. non- 
scheduled carrier. 

Head Office: Inkster, Michigan. 

Executives: D. A. Zantop, H. W. Zantop, 
partners. 

Fleet: three DC-3, one C-46. 


A Western DC-6B over California 









A flex COMPILATION 


1958 was a year of uncertain traffic development for the world’s scheduled carriers. Global traffic is estimated by 1.C.A.O. to have increased 

last year by S per cent. Passenger, freight and mail loads expanded by 5, 1 and 7 per cent respectively. But as airline capacity increased even 

more rapidly, load factors fell to a level where the industry as a whole must have shown a loss. The following statistics are the latest available 

and show how individual carriers have fared as compared with the industrial average. With the exception of the section showing U.S. carriers 

(in which traffic figures include data for non-scheduled services) the statistics relate only to scheduled operations. Unless indicated to the 
contrary these figures cover the calendar year 1958. The layout conforms to that adopted by I.C.A.O. and LA.T.A. 
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NORTH AMERICA 

Canada ‘ 
CPAL 11,521 . 245,182 349,536 637,943 45,238 70,450 
Mar. Central* 802 . 38,701 6,702 19,389 670 1,161 1,939 
Matane 208 a 19,294 1,034 — _ 
Pac. West 1,511 . 96,611 14,545 ; — _ 2,307 
Quebecair* 1349 138,434 15,835 34,802 1,562 60 1,873 3,602 
TCA 47,632 2,775,781 | 1 617,541 | 2,336,585 158,712 ‘ . 182,914 310,388 


U.S. Domestic Trunks and 


nternational 
American 134,411 7,334,426 | 5,021,363 | 7,644,581 J 608,034 | 1,065,585 
Braniff 38,666 2,147,653 d ’ 1,737,158 142,040 231,503 
Capital 56,043 3,541,292 413, 2,443,643 147,733 311,363 
Continental 16,734 853,931 J 825,149 101,335 
Delta 44,621 2,840,390 476, 2,539,355 310,511 
Eastern 122,104 7,277,244 \ y 8,074,196 909,498 
National 28,260 — 1,664,561 | 1,069, 1,921,133 245,465 
Northeast 15,080 — 957,961 863,040 106,722 
Northwest 39,671 1,603,300 435, 2,601,353 
PanAm 103,867 2,656,326 6,032,683 
Panagra 5,609 128,776 305,780 
Trans Caribbean 1,589 68,883 . 149,882 
TWA 117,753 4,723,159 i ’ 7,256,163 
United 135,514 6,894,125 ‘ 8,089,657 
Western 970,498 533,443 981,740 
S. Local Service 
Allegheny 475,852 84,196 178,094 
Bonanza — 182,086 42,336 
Central 138,080 26 #72 
Frontier 231,935 62,704 
Lake Central 182,589 29,289 
Mohawk 453,765 27,291 
N. Central 746,496 125,931 
Ozark 423,785 72,578 
Pacific 375,718 83,468 
Piedmont 410,891 86,435 
Southern 222,956 41,818 
Trans Texas 240,439 54,934 
West Coast 248,436 46,520 
S. Territorial 
Caribair 
Hawaiian 
Trans Pacific Aloha 
S. Helicopter 
Chicago : 1,997 
Los Angeles 1,181 
New York 1,761 
S. Alaska 
Alaska 
Alaska Coast 
Cordova 
Ellis 
N. Consol 
Pac. North 
Reeve 
Wien 


PETETP EP EPdbaed 


PITT PPE bbedl 
PEPU EP bdbdeg 


253,421 17,675 
88,043 
24,781 


tl 
i 


It 
1 | 


38,686 
4,610 
1,937 
3,106 
6,928 

105,595 

10,171 

11,636 
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PET Edie 








* 1958 data not available. |.C.A.O. data for 1957 shown 
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eg Saati — Pass.- Seat- Seat Load ton-miles Capacity a 
State and Carrier own “- miles miles L.F. Pass. E. . | Freight Mail Total |ton-miles ~ 
x1,000 | fown | carried | "990 | xi,000 | © x ieee | x Pato rites | xcieee | x10 x 1,000 | % 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina : 
A. Argentinas* . 13,137 70,289 463,021 290,279 447,222 65 29,474 877 4,023 1,151 35,524 51,827 69 
Transcontinental ... 1,637 9,200 143,138 44,702 72,994 61 4,397 42 186 12 4,637 7,817 59 
LADE* : : 866 4,993 23,044 13,625 21,255 64 1,149 18 11 17 1,195 2,232 54 
Brazil: 
Cruzeiro* ... 11,093 65,768 443,767 176,986 333,653 53 15,036 230 5,642 187 21,096 31,626 67 
° 13,627 73,259 349,736 287,548 558,202 52 27,628 855 5,864 1,587 35,935 77,185 47 
VARIG 12,852 70,083 533,246 245,739 515,970 48 23,539 = 10,954 486 34,980 55,484 63 
Realt 28,522 | 172,377 | 2,178,670 453,258 905,416 50 40,774 95 10,598 423 51,890 83,182 62 
Chile: 
LAN 5,188 31,627 290,388 155,387 242,513 64 15,337 544 1,654 108 17,643 26,354 67 
Colombia 
AVIANCA* 13,951 79,072 | 1,048,748 303,426 491,922 62 29,887 721 19,880 442 50,931 81,348 63 
UMCA* . 100 566 1,502 494 1,608 | 30 49 3 25 = 179 | 44 
Peru: 
Faucett 2,937 17,675 161,475 53,481 _— _— _ —_ — _ — — — 
Venezuela 
AVENSA 4,274 28,304 332,515 74,443 147,965 50 6,401 166 2,139 — 8,706 18,590 47 
LAV* wee 8,518 52,518 318,324 108,849 262,513 41 10,433 — 6,028 501 16,962 39,531 43 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
Bahamas : 
BAL os on 780 5,635 49,914 4,748 _ — -— _ _ _ — = = 
British West Indies: 
e BWIA - oon 3,377 16,743 150,535 65,778 136,595 48 6,771 198 543 218 7,730 15,544 50 
uba: 
Cubana* 5,053 27,328 325,243 163,871 266,024 62 15,963 422 942 151 17,478 31,152 56 
Honduras 
SAHSA 634 5,677 89,496 6,691 _ a _ _ _ _ —— _ _ 
Mexico: 
CMA* 13,779 74,591 554,502 —_ — 65 33,873 229 10,654 601 45,357 - 59 
P Guest* 1,459 5,871 39,036 52,936 101,022 52 5,723 185 484 61 6,453 12,049 54 
lanama : 
COPA 357 2,215 37,332 6,521 _— — _— _ _ _ — _ - 
EUROPE 
Azores: 
Acoriana® ... 153 915 8,847 978 1,370 71 86 4 6 8 105 129 81 
Belgium 
Sabenat... 27,755 os 954,630 802,189 — _ — _ 21,475 4,643 | 110,139 159,727 69 
Czechoslovakia: 
oe - 4,758 29,620 270,650 76,865 107,104 72 6,609 808 603 714 8,734 11,471 76 
nmark : 
SAS see Scand. 
Finland: 
Aero-O/Y 5,823 34,430 394,935 104,710 207,328 51 9,912 73 798 397 11,180 24,837 45 
P Kar-Air* 413 2,618 24,610 4,465 9,592 45 407 — 16 5 428 1,007 42 
rance 
Air France ... 51,134 | 234,004 | 2,400,700 | 1,984,904 | 3,159,231 63 196,064 2,401 46,057 13,151 | 257,672 409,840 63 
TAI am 6,239 24,664 61,306 195,335 344,764 57 20,456 — 4,527 1,768 26,751 43,440 62 
UAT 9,579 44,050 189,517 249,004 _ — — —_ 12,549 1,471 39,321 _ _ 
Air Inter 638 4,148 40, 13,421 27,390 49 1,392 — 73 _ 1,465 2,925 50 
SAGETA 934 4,311 49,246 48,312 — _ 4,684 = 1,062 176 5,922 _ =— 
Germany (West) 
Lufthansa .. 14,239 72,508 550,114 412,749 776,269 53 42,127 462 7,717 3,733 54,040 106,464 51 
Greece 
a Olympic 3,933 22,054 314,712 87,058 170,954 51 8.444 141 990 282 9,856 20,505 48 
lungary 
MALEV 2,037 _ 112,964 —- — _ -- _ 461 _ 2,271 4,778 58 
celand 
Flugfelag* 920 3,400 77,704 18,762 39,552 | 47 1,977 47 312 75 2,410 4,054 | 59 
, — 2,032 10,248 26,702 82,391 118,853 70 6,586 1,619 571 51 8,828 13,056 68 
reian 
Aerlinte.. 1,091 4,123 11,785 36,160 103,294 35 3,407 11 144 129 3,691 11,826 31 
- Lingus 4,314 27,243 449,764 115,520 178,193 65 10,393 62 1,302 295 12,051 19,475 62 
Italy 
j ——_e 7,730 33,243 221,271 224,233 394,769 57 22,938 467 2,975 1,505 27,885 48,833 57 
ugoslavia 
JAT 2,252 13,924 128,052 36,624 — _ 3,304 42 262 219 3,827 6,309 61 
Netherlands 
. KLM 40,272 | 174,767 910,880 | 1,229,364 | 2,306,506 53 122,354 2,456 46,079 6,395 | 177,284 306,487 58 
orwey 
Braathens 714 7,455 77,591 8,398 18,422 46 _ _ _ _ 877 2,129 41 
SAS—see Scand. 
P oe an 309 3,254 12,663 1,711 2,955 58 179 — 4 13 196 310 64 
olan 
‘ alt 4,176 22,743 217,027 61,560 81,902 59 5,403 170 474 474 6,521 8,523 53 
ortuaa 
2,344 9,941 64,553 76,681 142,314 54 7,967 £0 444 690 9,181 19,626 47 
Scandinavia 
Pn 38,674 | 158,927 | 1,525,413 | 1,157,744 | 2,118,052 55 114,566 1,405 19,467 7,042 | 142,481 277,254 51 
ain 
AYC 2,584 15,008 177,741 40,537 67,089 60 4,021 25 285 414 4,746 7,429 64 
5 — 12,143 62,649 749,547 338,438 613,604 55 — _ — — - 36,517 = 
wecen 
Linjeflyg... 2,190 16,172 138,040 23,573 43,606 54 2,238 5 1,310 47 3,599 6,025 60 
SAS—see Scand 
Switzerland 
Swissair 20,451 80,304 | 1,058,715 630,425 | 1,069,018 59 65,481 -- 14,267 4,330 84,078 139,820 60 
United Kingdom: 
BEA , 35,171 | 192,715 | 2,760,147 961,213 | 1,542,871 62 90,382 _— 11,142 3,965 | 105,469 176,079 60 
BOAC = 39,874 | 155,152 465,263 | 1,422,235 | 2,349,317 61 140,939 2,016 33,584 20,492 | 197,030 343,716 57 
Air Charter 910 — 63,727 5,709 — — _ _ _ — _— a _ 
Airwork 903 3,518 6, 31,373 45,952 68 2,594 26 46 7 2,673 3,977 67 
BAS 2,732 19,320 343,168 49,691 76,207 65 41,691 7 3,768 16 8,482 12,178 70 
Derby 650 4,521 28,172 13,780 21,361 64 —_ _ _ 1,166 1,899 61 
Eagle , 645 4,127 22,171 10,797 23,747 46 1,190 3 29 2 1,224 2,516 49 
Hunting-Clan 2,038 9,297 7,877 38,316 54,683 70 — — — —_ 7,878 12,097 65 
Skyways 723 3,300 59,059 18,892 32,393 56 1,584 6 13 — 1, 2,778 58 












































* 1958 data not available, !.C.A.O. data for 1957 shown. 


A Regional Comparison. A noticeable feature of the accompanying traffic tables is the wide divergence of airline experience last year. In 
general terms, those in North America and Australasia experienced a slight rise in traffic, those in Europe enjoyed a moderate expansion of some 
8 per cent, while operators concentrating on Latin American, African and Asian markets suffered a slight reverse. The many exceptions to this 
are usually provided by those carriers which launched into new fields, usually long-haul in character. The experience of Northwest and Swissair, 
to choose two companies, illustrates that, even in a recession, the combination of good management—and good luck—will pay good dividends. 


+ 1957 data for Real, Aerovias Brasil and Nacional. 


t includes non-scheduled traffic. 
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Airline Scheduled Traffic... 


(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 








‘ e Load ton-miles Capacity 
‘ass. Sea - 

: miles .F. " . | Freight Mail ton-miles 
carried x 1,000 ° ‘ass “1 L. Hr x1, 





State and Carrier 





AFRICA 
Algeria 
Air Algerie* 302,915 252,812 1,691 808 
Angola 
TA* 33,543 16,701 155 59 
STA* 894 82 131 - - 
Belgian Congo 
Air Brousse 3,900 483 1,025 19 
Brit. E. Africa 
EAAC 117,294 65,580 138,524 
Caspair 1,546 267 612 
Cent. Africa 
CAAC 158,841 84,348 134,711 
Hunting-Clan 12,420 3,218 _ 
Ethiopia 
EAL . 91,308 46,902 115,432 
Egypt 
Misrair 133,451 62,980 104,768 
Madagascar 
Air Madagascar = 25,106 3,846 12,293 
Mozambique 
DETA* 24,913 10,319 19,043 
Nigeria 
WAAC* ‘ 73,444 21,666 36,819 
South Africa 
SAA* 


& 8 13 & SB S&S 


3 $s 


302,102 250.446 397,101 
Sudan 

Sudan-Air , 29,000 13,847 =_ 
Tunisia 


Tunis Air 95,796 42,389 


x7 Ss$38 8 


MIDDLE EAST 
Aden 


Aden Airt 40,341 22,437 
Iran 
lranair* , , 68,737 22,819 
Iraq 
Iraqi* i . 79,195 32,440 
Israel 
Arkia s . 69,237 12,550 
El Al : Y 66,191 160,241 
Jordan 
Air Jordan ‘ 29,949 10,661 
Lebanon 
Air Liban . 6 ‘ 56,279 39,325 
Leb Internat.* 10,831 9,335 
MEA ; ’ . 87,129 68,846 
Transmediterranean : . . 4,794 5,863 
Turkey 
THY . A 393,018 101,419 136,392 


ASIA 
Cambodia 
RAC 21,534 5,515 732 
Ceylon 
Air Ceylon 56,139 28,399 6,912 
Formosa 
CAT* 72,472 27,352 7,245 
Foshing* 61,137 6,127 1,483 
Hong Kong 
Cathay Pac 49,044 59,266 11,474 
Hong Kong* 23,616 19,228 3,656 
India 
Air-india ° 6 80,852 245,746 406 59,912 
1Ac* 528,764 241,241 57,982 
Indonesia 
Garuda* , 463,501 174,052 28,208 


Japan 
JAL 454,744 379,111 70,564 
Molaya 
Malayan 139,784 37,305 7,221 


Pakistan 


PIA 206,918 142,231 34,800 


Philippines 
PAL 481,959 181,117 24,256 
Thailand 
Thai Airways 74,411 31,196 \ 9,082 
Vietnam 


Air Vietnam* ' , 102,840 58,526 ’ . 10,062 
AUSTRALASIA 


Australia 
Ansett/ANA* t 833,536 232,000 _ 68,500 
Butler ; 210,858 $7,115 ' . 446 10,591 
Connellan 1,700 609 ‘ 165 
East/West* , 79,387 . —_ 
Guinea* 89,775 . -_ 
MMA x 46,138 t ‘ ’ s 3,845 6,046 
Qantas . 148,341 t , 127,274 
TAA . 851,422 

New Guinea 
de Kroonduif 18,153 4,761 
Gibbes-Sepik 13,102 ao 

New Zealand 
N.Z. National . 529,567 88,983 
SAFE* . Y 1,514 115 
TEAL ° ¥ , 66,629 90,263 
Trans Island* am 168 81 
West Coast* ee 1,307 147 












































* 1957 actual! data. ft April 1957—March 1958. 














